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Note How Scientific Cookery Has Changed Some 


Famous Soups 


HE Van Camp kitchens, in the past few years, have brought 
7 about a cooking revolution. A staff of culinary experts, 
college-trained, have done it. Laboratory methods, scien- 
tific and exact, have supplanted guesswork. 
The Van Camp Soups are among the most conspicuous 
results. <A test of any one of them will prove a revelation. 
Most of these soups are based on famous recipes. They 
were first made in our kitchens by a noted French chef from 
the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 
Each of these soups was considered the finest of its kind. 
Some had won prizes in that capital of cookery. But our 
scientific cooks, through countless 


Thus they found a way to attain in every material the 
pinnacle of quality and flavor. 

Then for each soup they made countless different blends. 
They tried a thousand ways of addinz to the flavor. Years 
were spent on some of these soups to reach today’s perfection. 

Then every step and detail were recorded in a formula. 
Asingle formulacovers many rages. Soevery Van Camp Soup 
is exactly like the finest soup of that kind which these experts 
have created. 

Now we urge you for your own sake to do this: 

Choose any soup which, under old methods, seemed to you 

delightful. Then learn for yourself 


tests, improved each soup beyond how the Van Camp methods have 
all recognition. \ improved that soup. One test like 
They made a study of every in- that wi!l win you to this scientific 


gredient. They compcred things by 
analysis. They learned whzt seeds 
and soils best grew the needed veg 


etables. Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens in Indianapolis 





Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 


cookevy. Then every soup you serve 


‘SOU PS— will be a masterpiece. Ycur soups 
Kinds wil! never vary. Stil aye 


rvary. Still these VanCamp 
Soups wiil cost no more than others. 














Van utente Spaghetti 
A dish which will change your whole concep A famous Italian recipe 
tion of what Pork and Beans should be 


made vastly better 
under scientific methods. 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


A new style of this Caiaty which will bring 
you multi lied delights. 
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Keep It 
For $3.00 
Per Month 


The Oliver Typewriter-Was $100—Now $49 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Company that it is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and earn $51. We no 
longer have hundreds of expensive salesmen and 
agents traveling all over the country nor costly 
branches in numerous cities. All those high costs 
are ended. You get the identical typewriter form- 
erly priced $100 — not a cent’s alteration in value. 
The finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 
Model. Old methods were wasteful. Our new 
plan is way in advance. It is in keeping with 
new economic tendencies. It does away with 
waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever. 


Brand New—Never Used 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the sig- 
nature of this advertisement. This is a $2,000,- 
000 concern. 


We offer new Olivers at half 
price because we have put type- 
writer selling on an_ efficient, 





scientific basis. WE 


You may now deal direct—sell to 


yourself. with no one to influence This Coupon either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further infor- 


you. This puts the Oliver on a 
merit test. No middle men—no 
useless tolls. 


The entire facilities of the com- 


pany are devoted exclusively to the production 
and distribution of Oliver Typewriters. 


You Save $51 


This is the first time in history that a new 
standard $100 typewriter has been offered for $49. 
Remember, we do not offer a substitute model, 
cheaper nor different. But the same splendid 
Oliver used by the big concerns. Over 600,000 
Olivers have been sold. 

(770) 
























Or Return 
It At Our 


Expense 


We ship from the factory to you. No 
money down—no red tape. Try the Oliver 
Nine at our expense. If you decide to keep it, 
send us $3.00 per month. If you return it, we 
even refund the shipping charges. You are not 
placed under the slightest obligation. That’s 
our whole plan. Werely on your judgment. We 
know you don’t want to pay double. And who 
wants a lesser typewriter? You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by checking the coupon be- 
low. Or you may ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 


All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in our 
startling book entitled ‘The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy”’— sent free if you mail the 
coupon now. Also our catalog. Order your free trial 
Oliver—or ask for further information at once. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1478 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon! will bring you 


mation. Check carefully which you wish. 











THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1478 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep it, I 
will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until 
fully paid for. 


Pe I I 5 Soins ie vue Seiaias veces cou baaednatGeaveuanbeevaiesne 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—“The High 
Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the Remedy,”’ your de luxe 
catalogs and further information. 


Seer eee eee eee ee eee eee | 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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LL right, pile in! Plenty of room for 
five in the good old bus, so pile in, 
all seven of you! What do we see 

tonight? We don’t know yet. But the 
best theatres in town are showing Para- 
mount and Artcraft motion pictures. 

~¢ @ ®& 

And after ten minutes or so you are 
still John H. Everyman of No. 19 Henry 
Street, in the same suit of clothes— 

—only you don’t know it. 

According to your friends and relatives, 
there you are in your chair. But as far 
as you yourself are concerned, you are 
somebody else entirely, and somewhere 
else altogether. One minute you are 
helping the unfortunate comedian run a 
little faster, and the next you are slam- 
ming the door in his face. 

You, and at your time of life! 

Full-grown and sophisticated and 
everything—and look at you! 


Y 


how to be sure of secing Paramount 
and 


ThreeWays to Know 





+. by seeing these — by 
ONC + sade-marks or LWO trad 
names in the ad- 
vertisements of 
your local theatres. 


seeing these 
e-marks or 
names on the front 
of the theatre or in 
the lobby. 





(What do we see tonight? 


Yes, and you can be envied! You have 
proved that you are not so fire-proof 
blasé as you might be. 

Unconsciously you have proved an- 
other thing, too; the vital difference 
between Paramount and Artcraft motion 
pictures and run-of-the-ruck “‘movies.” 

If you recall which motion pictures were 
notable in the stories they were built 
upon, masterly in the way the scenes were 
built on those stories, supreme in the 
fame and talent of the stars who played 
them and in the genius of the directors 
who staged them, and clean throughout 
— you will also recall that “Paramount” 
and “Artcraft” were the names under 
which they were featured. 


sob) ~~ sob) 
“ é 


€ € 

That is why you tell yourself your two 

hours have been well worth while, as you 

pack all seven of them back into the 

machine. Let ’em jabber, back there in 
the tonneau! It’s a good old world! 


and 


Pictures 
~p 9 by seeing these 
thr ec trade-marks or 
names flashed on 
the screen inside 

the theatre. 


Artcraft Motton 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Next Month 


F you have no coal, stick the Decem- 

ber issue of PHoTopLay up in the 
fireplace and warm yourself in its cheer- 
ful radiance; it’s going to be that fer- 
vent and bright. 

Among the personalities who will step 
right out of the illumination to mect 
you are John Barrymore, Madge Ken- 
nedy, Tom Moore, Niles Welch, King 
Baggott—a long time since you've 
talked with him, isn’t it!—Ethel Clav- 
ton, Nell Shipman, John Bowers, Rich- 
ard Barthelmess, Dorothy Phillips, Wil- 
liam Stowell, Marguerite Marsh, Hale 
Hamilton and Molly Malone. 

It is not possible to forecast the exact 
number of interesting personal accounts 
which may be contained in a single 
set of covers; news and a wealth of 
other material are to be reckoned, also; 
nevertheless the popular men = and 
women just named are only part of 
those whose stories, illustrated with ex- 
clusive pictures from professional and 
private life, are in readiness to print 
as rapidly as the exigencies of space 
permit. 

Among other December features— 


Directors—the Second Generation 

The whole realm of motion pictures 
has, so far, been ruled by its original 
directoral masters. But a new school 
a great class of young men—the second 
generation—is springing up. A sma! 
group of these young men is perhaps 
the most tremendous influence in motion 
pictures today. The masters are still 
here, and most of them are still in the 
prime of life, but their pupils are be- 
ginning to produce originally. An in 
teresting analysis of recent work and a 
timely forecast of tomorrow. 


Getting Next to Nature 

How a firm which has specialized in 
natural history has made these pictures 
romantic as a novel and interesting us 
a murder. 
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Next Month 


Making America Musical 

There’s no doubt that today we hear 
more real music—good music—in a 
week than our fathers heard in a year. 
Who made America musical, all-of-a- 
sudden? The great opera companies 
and orchestras? They were a good 
drop, but only a drop, in the national 
bucket. The talking machines? A 
help, certainly. But the big, sweeping 
artistic evangelism has been of the past 
three and four years, and has been dis- 
tinctly that of the high-class photoplay 
theatre. A real news story for intelli- 
gent people everywhere, by Hugo 
Reisenfeld, director of music, the Roth- 
apfel theatres, New York City. 





Storming Savagery’s Last Stronghold 
An absorbing account, in words and 
pictures, of the great exploit of Martin 
Johnson of Kansas, who has just 
brought back, in films, the final secrets 
of the South Seas. A year among the 
cannibals of the Solomon Islands—re- 
corded on ten miles of celluloid. 


A Fighting Arm! 

A graphic summary of the Motion 
Picture, from the declaration of war 
to the present day; not as a more or 
less efficient auxiliary, but as an actual 
fighting arm of the United States Gov- 
ernment. A _ never-told story by the 
only man who could tell it—John C. 
Flinn, of the Zukor-Lasky organiza- 
tion. Mr. Flinn has spent more than 
half his year in Washington, directing 
patriotic screen propaganda. 








Literary Secret Service 

The search for photoplay material has 
become just that. The old days of a 
“scenario department” which thought 
out originals before and after lunch; 
while the producer himself occasionally 
picked up a popular novel, have gone 
forever. Departments of record and re- 
search have been established in every big 
company ; literary agents are engaged as 
a great corporation engages a legal staff; 
high-salaried experts read every pub- 
lished book, confer with all publishers 
and watch the whole horizon for pos- 
sible talent. The never-told account of 
an industry within an industry. 


Modes of a Military Winter 
A practical fashion display, by a 
smart and popular star. 








“All Dressed Up and No Place to Work” 

The Sennett girls in perfectly astonish- 
ing surroundings—their clothes and 
their homes. The “who-am-I-when- 
I’m-dressed” personality of the athletic 
little beauties of Alessandro street. 

And 

Absorbing fiction, finely written and 
illustrated; the great work of the 
Photoplay League; duotone illustration ; 
reviews of the current photoplays; edi- 
torial comment; educational depart- 
ment; news of the people and doings 
of filmland. 
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Your Choice Shipped on 
Free Trial 


Wee sells all musical instruments. You may take your choice of any of the 

















instruments in our big, new catalog and we will send it to you for a week's free trial. We want you 

to compare it with other instruments—and to put it to any test. We want you to use it just as if it 

were your own. Then, after the free trial, you may decide if you wish to keep it. If you wish, you 
may return it at our expense. No charge is made for using the instrument a we-k on trial. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to buy—you may pay the low rock-bottom price in small installments, if you wish. A few cents aday 
will buy a splendid triple silver-plated cornet. 45ca day will buy a saxophone. You will find over 2,000 instruments in our catalog from wu.ch 
you have to choose. Every one is backed by our guarantee. Every one is offered to you on the same liberal plan—because we know — 
that the name which has been stamped on the finest musical instruments for 200 years still stands supreme, Wourlitzer has sup- = 
plied the United States Government with trumpets for 55 years. Write today for our new catalog. 

4 The Rudolph 


i Wurlitzer Co. 


Send the Coupon F ce 


< ; ¢ S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send us your name and address on the coupon (or ina letter or post card) ¢ a 


and get our new catalog. It takes 160 pages to show you the instruments from which 4 160-page catalog, absolutely free. Also 


you have to choose. The catalog is sent free, and without obligation to buy. Merely state what instru- tell about your special offer direct from 
ments interest you—and send your name. Don't delay—do it now, 4 the manufacturer. 

| The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. of 

' So. Wabash Ave., Chicago Dept. 1538 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. é IN ccicrvccanarteapscanarehoiecpiecenneneccaeaie 
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Walton, N. Y. 

I am more than delighted 
with my copy of “Stars.” 
Enclosed find 50 cents for 
another. Really I wouldn’t 
miss it if I had to pay $5 for 
it. Everyone that comes to 
our house wants one. 

JENNIE NORTH. 

















Port Royal, S. C. 
Received “Stars of the Pho- 
toplay,” and wish to say a 
better collection could not 
have been gotten. Am more 
than pleased with same. 
Thank you very much indeed 
for publishing such a beauti- 
ful book. Sincerely, 
GEORGE GUIDO, 
U.S. Marine Band. 




















Chicago 
Many thanks for the book, 
“Stars of the Photoplay.”’ 
This is certainly a fine collec- 
tion of photographs, and is 
well worth 50 cents, especially 
when it is remembered that 
this amount alone is charged 
for a single photo by many of 

the stars themselves. 
Rost. S. COLLINS 

















Money cheerfully refunded if Edition 
does not meet with your entire satisfaction 
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~ Photoplay 


Reduced to 25c per copy 
while this edition lasts 


Handsomely bound De Luxe Edition, latest 
Photographs of the Leading Motion Picture 
Artists, containing a clear and comprehensive 
sketch of their career. 


One hundred Art Portraits printed on high qual- 
ity, glazed paper. For reference the De Luxe 
Edition has no equal. Obtained only through 


Photoplay Magazine 


Thousands of copies sold at the former price 
of fifty cents and considered well worth it. 
Read what some enthusiastic purchasers have 
said about this remarkable volume. 


Mail us the coupon below properly filled out, 
together with 25c, stamps, money order or 
check, and a copy will be sent prepaid parcel 
post to any point in the United States or Canada. 


Photoplay Magazine 


DEPT.R, 350 N. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


m ( Stamps 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find M.O 
ic 


heck ) 


Oe 





Address 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 












































Dept. R, 350 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


for 25c, for which 
you may send me one copy of “ Stars of the Photoplay.” 
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ETHEL CLAYTON 


The famous Paramount star, who is at present 
engaged in filming a production at the Lasky 
Studio in Hollywood, Cal., says, “‘The Master Key 
is the best thing I have ever read on this subject. 
It is wonderful how you have been able to give so 
much information on so great a subject. I hope 
that it will come into the hands of many people.” 


EK] Paso, Texas, October 1, 1917 
Mr. Chas, F. Haanel, St. Louis, Mo. 
In Re “The Master Key.” 
My dear Mr. Haanel:— 

The value of an idea is determined by its application. 
Pragmatism has long since spread beyond the confines 
of Missouri. The world today insists on being shown. 

The lash of circumstances and the logicof events are, 
more than ever, impelling men to think. Whether an 
idea be a new process for pickling cabbages; or an 
old process (Kaiserism, for 
instance) for preserving 
kings,wearefrom Missouri. 

A philosophy of life hav- 
ing as its base blind opti- 
mism;a religion that won’t 
work seven days a week, or 
@ proposition that isn't 
practical, appeals to the 
intelligent not at all. Itis 
results that we want and 
theacid testis: will it work’? 

The Master Key qualifies. 
It is the most lucidly scien- 
tific statement of “Truth” 
that Lhaveseen. It recon- 
ciles rationalism and relig- 
ion; illumines economic 
de’ erminism and the mate- 
rialistic conception of his- 
tory, and is an infallible 
guide to understanding. 
It contains in condensed 
form the substance of an 
entire library on Science. 
Itsteaching, ifconsistently 
applied, will make a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise, 
Its distribution is super- 
missionary work inexcelsis, 
Those who wish to think 
intelligently will find it 
invaluable. 

Intelligence rules. De- 
sire, intelligently directed, 
is a creative force which 
automatically causes its 
object to manifest on a 
material plane. It is the 
law. Let him that hath an 
ear to hear, hear. 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. A. HEARD 
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which can unlock 
the secret chambers 
of success and throw 
wide the doors which 
seem to bar men 
from the Treasure 
House of Nature. 
This may seem “too 
good to be true,” but 
remember that with- 
in a few years science 
has placed almost in- 
finite resources at the 
disposal of man, is it 
not possible that there 
are other laws con- 
taining still greater 
possibilities. Get 
the Master Key and 
find out for yourself. 


FREE! There is no charge for 
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CREIGHTON HALE 


is probably best known because of his work in the 
“Perils of Pauline,’ “The Iron Claw,” “The Ex- 
ploits of Elaine,”’ and similiar productions. He 
has just signed a contract with the Metro Film 
Co. He says, “The Master Key is all that the 
name implies, it is a most clear and concise presen- 
tation of a big subject.”’ 


CHARLFS FULTON OURSLER 
PRESS REPRESENTATIVE 


New York, N. ¥., May 15, 1918 
Dear Mr. Haanel:— 

Ever since I have been old enough to read I have 
been reading occult and metaphysical literature. I 
have waded ears deep through books from all ages, all 
lands, all schools. 1 have rejected tons of lies, oceans 
of misconceptions, an entire universe of false deduc- 
tions. I have found grains of truth in mines of folly. 
and worlds of truth in a single grain. The pursuit 
was interesting in itself, and I do not regret the time 
spent upon it. But it was a genuine surprise to read 
your Master-Key System and tind within the essence 
of all that I had read, with much more added thereto. 

In thisextraordinary system you have sifted the true 
from the false; you have given in concrete form all 
thet is worth while in many schools of philosophy. 

You have placed arcane truths into the hands of the 
uninitiated as weapons they can learn to use without 
danger to themselves. I congratulate you. You are 
doing mankind a service. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CHARLES F, OURSLER 


the Master Key. It is FREE! 


= Se oe eee Oe lle CeCe Cee Ce Cee Cc 
CHARLES F. HAANEL, 425 Granite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me the Master Key without cost or obligation of any kind. 
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Post Office 


gas NOTE—Tomorrow, today will be yesterday, get your Master Key TODAY! NOW! “@@ 
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What’ $1 Will 
Bring You 





We write the atalc cal eam peer rear aaeenee 
Submit us poems on WAR, love or any subject. 


i win these cash prizes, why not you? 
Mr. Leo Friedman Contest closes January Ist, 1919. Write More than a thousand 
one of America’s well known musicians, for details. Tear out the COUPON and ‘ 
is our leading composer. One of his send it with your poem. Do not delay. pictures of photoplay- 
greatest successes, “Meet Me Tonight In WRITE NOW. ° : 
Dreamland,” reached the enormous total CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY | ers and illustrations of 


of over 2,000,000 copies. Over 1,000,000 guise 279, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


cop‘es of his song, “Let Me Call You —ew www sO ee | their work and pastime. 
Sweetheart,” were sold, while the sale CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY, 


Suite , 538 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
of his famous “When I Dreamed of Old J Gennes terconstnentiteg 
Erin” passed the 900,000 mark. Scores of interesting articles 


$5000 in Prizes aeaaemmmermayaiciisione about the people you see 


on the screen. 
| iia MNRAS a Cen 


Gentlemen:—I enclose poem entitled . 


is being offered for the best songs of 
America in war. Someone is going to SO  ————— ne 


ee Splendidly written short 
| stories, some of which you 


K N 0 W L E D G E | © Stophse dat Ne J. will see acted at your mov- 


ing picture theater. 
ILLUSTRATED 
















































The Key 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MD., Ph.D. an Success 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN he secret of busi- 
What every young man and ness and coctalene- The truth and nothing but 
Every young woman should know = a . _™ % 
; ] 00 What every young husband and ‘ make your mind an infallible the truth about motion 
” Every young wife should know : classified index from which you can . 
Postpaid What every parent should know td instantly select thoughts, facts, . h d h 
Mailed in plain Cot binding — 320 pages — many illustrations : figures, names, faces. Snables you pictures, the stars, an the 
wrapper Table of contents and commendations on request ad AL - B.. —- 7 pe ‘ d 
American Pub.Co., 1130 Winston —- hn na feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. in ustry. 
t The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
YEARS THE STANDARD TRAININ. * Waite T, day {ct y se booklet * _— 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS Prof. rite Today [iimenter wea Goon. bg h d this i f 
tT 4 Sor ou have rea Is issue o 
ALVIENE SCHOOL mie Nera bey 


FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE | Dickson School of Memory, 1741 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ii. 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUDENTS STOCK 2x0 . 


THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCES 66 99 
Write for catalog mention ing study desired to “Don’. t Shout 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 


Earn ‘25 10°100 aviek 


ao OO f mmer 
eee rs ari big one Rig opportu- te 
nities now. You can f this fascinating 
profession 9 


sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 








“*IT hear you. I can hear 


\ now as well as anybody. 























‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right. 
**The MORLEY PHONE for the 





LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY | Vi D ioe A E Slip a dollar bill in an 
me. BL <perts train you in ne As ' envelope addressed to 
up-to-date st -: ‘ Day ar evening (, is to the ears what 
c ses. ASY ™ms rwri 





glasses are to the eyes. In- 
N. Y. INST. oF PHOTOGRAPHY visible, comfortable, weight- 


ones RN Si cd hae "Are PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


can adjust it.”” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. | 
w vor AWN Ne THE MORLEY CO.., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. | Dept. 7-R, 350 N. Clark St... CHICAGO 
ONE Learn at Home to 


and receive the December issue 
Ha andson et free explains way 
v Ww e fo , e 
et our ai e Outfit offer. |" a» 
Washington School of Art|, 


for free bookle 





a 
) 
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You can learn how to write short stories, photoplays, 
and ne wepaper articles right in your home. Jack London 
Said so. He has endorse ~ thi 3 course of training. 33,000 
ye: aris asmail inco ome for a good short sto ogy weiter. Perso 
instruction. nuscrif te carefully edite a add 
Send your name and address 
Write for Free Book : now. Re ad what great authors 
gay about learning how to write at home, Special offer 





















PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-R 


Write Short Stories and five issues thereafter. 
1370 H St., H.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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e A Ss H B U Y E R Ss Fiooster Inatitute, ‘ pes Story Dept. De re sedey- Wayne. Ind : 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO : 

ae 
’ Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- §& 
OF PULARITY FOLLOWS : ada $1.25) for —- you will kindly enter my § 
= = s subscription for PHOTOPLAY_MAGAZINE for §& 
Diamon DS Pear.s -J EWELRY § six months, effective with the Dec., 1918, issue. : 
€ j Cc . s 
Frep‘ C. KieELMAN tunic of latent songs wt et nan - : 
170 BROADWAY ul be ed eve *rywhere. We +4 0 gS a ee ee ee SEELEY are ie oe - 
ESTATES COR. MAIDEN LANE BANK ff sonp gen me : - 
APPRAISED NEW YORK CITY REFERENCES ile “ erything—no | H 
— — extras “Ask us t0 gend the atery of s Cr ever eres eeercccces coos eessccceesersceeeccese s 
e ove aiian music. You will love » it. . s 
Wrestling Book FRE: The Wawellon_tnetiete ‘ef Musi : : 

The ‘Seems institute of Music Ly 
Se aneemehenaint Means ot iene donm te 1400 Broadway, Suite 1011, Ni. Y. Cily . RI i 5 oot at ila aig eens la ei H 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer ——— 4 : 
. . s 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY RNR gett Sel EN om patie oi els me 2 
Quickly learned by mail at home. Know the ° , : 
art of self-defense and jiu-jiteu, Have perfect MAGAZINE is guaranteed not only s 3 
RESTLIN health. Learn how to defend z° ourself, Handte big i ° 4 s 
Soe MAL TIE merece mere, ates woe geen auee oe OBS- by the advertiser, but by the Publisher. ee eT a H 
-- eet) Pelt Peer EPPee errr tT ttre er Perret errr rer ite | 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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Rate All Advertisements 


























This Section Pays. Rate 
15 cents have equal display and 83°o of the advertisers 15 cents 
same good opportuni- using this section during 
per ties for big results. the past year have re- per 
word peated their copy. word 








FORMS FOR JANUARY ISSUE CLOSE NOVEMBER FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 








| BOOKS 
AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SEX-SCIENCE, A BOOK ON THE PHYSIOLOGY 
sign letters for store and office windows; anyone can of sex life, One Dollar postpaid, F. Kump Co., 98 
put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., | Walden Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. ’ 7 
Chicago. — - spleen 

- HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET HAROLD 
TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT | MacGrath’s famous book ‘‘The Adventures of Kathlyn’ 
you have cf interest to them. You ean reach them containing 574 pages, illustrations made from actual 
at a very small cost through an advertisement. in the photographs. Regular dollar book now only thirty-five 
classified section. 83° of the advertisers using this cents. This is a special limited offer. 


section during the past year have repeated, 


The section 
is read and brings results. 


Our Supply of 
Order your copy today. 


these books is very limited. 
R . Chicago, Ill 


Meskin, 350 N. Clark St., 





AGENTS—H0O-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN & SCALP 
Svap and Toilet Goods Plan beats everything for agent’s 
profits. ‘‘Ho-Ro-Co,’’ 138 Locust St., St, Louis, Mo. 











PATENTS 
INVENT SOMETHING, 





YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 

















gees “Sg yt ciraieoe BTEC wealth. Free book tells what to invent and how to 
wd EN hh Ww — or fae x apeen. obtain a patent. Refe rences: lbun, Bradstreet and 
cette, coamemaieal ee gg ‘tree Thomas Washington Mechanics bank. Talbert & Talbert, 4724 
oo oTe4 a age + Ant Tonio . Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. Mad 
4 : : WANTED IDEAS, WRITE Fork FREE PATENT 
EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION =e = A. MY Patent Buyers a, ye 
anted, 1, 00 in prizes offered. Send = sketch 
HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY for free opinion of patentability, Victor J, Evans & Co., 
riting Photoplays, Stories, ete, Why don’t you? Write 763 Ninth, Washington, D, Cc, 
s for free details, 3ookmart Co., Dept. 8, Auburn, 
+ MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
HELP WANTED SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO | Page including carbon, Spelling corrected. Seven years’ 
sour door: plain sewing: steady work: no canvassing. | €xherience, Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., Chicago. 
Dept 21, Philadelphia, Pa SONGWRITERS 
GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 To $1,800 YEARLY. WRITE A SONG—PATRIOTIC OR POPULAR. I 
Prepare for coming exams under former Civil Service 


Examiner. 


New Book Free, Write Patterson Civil Serv- 
» School 4 


tox 3017, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED TEN BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES TO 
travel, demonstrate and se!l well known goods to established 
lealers, $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad fare 
paid: weekly advance for traveling expenses, Acdress at 
once Gvodrich Drug Company, Dept, 59, Omaha, Nebr. 





LADIES—FASCINATING HOME BUSINESS TINT- 


ing posteards, pictures, photos, ete,, spare time for 
profit. 5 on 100; no canvassing; santple 10c (stamps), 
Particulars free, <Artint, 397-G, Station A, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 





_ YOU ARE WANTED BY THE U, 8S, GOVERNMENT, 


Thousands positions men; women; girls, $100 month. 
Experience - unnecessary, Write immediately for free 
list of positions, Franklin Institute, Dept. V-206, 
Rochester, N. : 

LADIES TO SEW CROCHET AND TAT—GOUD 
prices paid. Send 20e for patterns, Returned if de- 


sired, Kenwood 6240-A South Park Ave,, Chicago. 





MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 





BlG PROFITS—SMALL INVESTMENT—BUY COM- 

e guaranteed moving picture outfit, machine, films, 
everything direct from manufacturers, Easy payment 
plan, No experience needed, “ree catalog, Dept. M-3 
Monarch Film = sServiee, 228 Union <Ave,, Memphis, 


Ter 
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Short-Story Writing 


AS of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 








ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 


itor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: —“‘Before 
completing the lessons, received | 
over $1,000 for manuscript | 
sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 


Also coursesinPhotoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
alog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95 Springfield, Mass. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 7? 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Cartoonists and Illustrators earn 
from $20 to $125 or more per week v 
practical system of personal individ 
ua! lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
fornewspapers and magazines qualifies 
me toteach you. Send me your sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps and I 
will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possi- 
bilities for YOU. STATE YOUR AGE. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 

of illustrating and Cartooning 
1507 Scliofield Building CLEVELAND, 0. 


' 


} 





Dr. Esenwein 




































compose 


music and guarantee publication, 
today. 


Thomas Merlin, 235 Reaper Block, 
SONGWRITELKS SEND YOUR POEMS TODAY 


Send words 
Chicago, 


FOR 


best offer and immediate publication. Free examina 
tion. Music composed, jouklet on request. Authors & 
Composers Service Co., Suite 512, 1433 Broadway, 
New York, 


If you have an idea suitable for such a song write for 
FREE BOOKLET “Songwriters Manual & Guide.”” We 
revise poems, compose music, secure copyright and facili- 


tate free publication or sale. Poems submitted, exam 
ined free. Knickerbocker Studios. 166 Gaiety Bldg., 


*% 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music Co.. 
538 So, Dearborn St., Suite 112, Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





HAIR ON FACK, BODY OR UNDER ARMS POSI- 
tively removed with reot, No electricity, pain or poison- 
ous drugs. Harmless, Write for particulars, Free 
demonstration at Mme, Berthe, 12 W. 40th St., New 
York. 

HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY To GET HAROLD 
MarGrath’s famous book ‘‘The Adventures of Kathlyn” 
containing 374 ages, illustrations made from = actual 
Regular dollar book now only thirty-fiv 
is a special limited offer, Our supply of 
these books is very limited. Order your copy today. 
RK. Meskin, 350 N., Clark St., Chicago, Ill, 


WAN TED “SALESWOMEN 


Why work for small pay in stuffy 
stores or offices or why remain idle when you 
can earn big pay selling goods. The war has 
caused a tremendous shortage of salesmen— 
Women must be trained to take their places. 


Earn $25 to $100 a Week 


Our spare time home study Course and our Free 
Employment Department has helped many hundreds to 
success, Let us do the same for you. Write today for big 
free book, listof openings and full particulars. Address 


NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 21-S Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


‘BE ATRAVELING SALESWOMAN 
DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
answer this ad. or will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money. send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 





TRAVELING 


























| REMEMBER 


but by the publisher. Whe 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, not only by the advertiser, 
n you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY. 
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$95 an Hour! 


‘Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 


z ae . 2 en 
: panleecames 


Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
osition, my $5,000 a year income, m 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 

to my spare time training with the Inter- 

national Correspondence Schools!”’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 

Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. 
For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army 
and Navy—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been winning 
promotion and increased salaries through 
the I. C. S. More than 100,000 men and 
women are getting ready right now with 
I. C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C.S. will come to 
you. Nomatter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter how limited your previous ed- 
ucation, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 280 [. C.S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
to us to prove how we ean help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


— —m ase TEAR OUT HERE eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6491, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 

position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer and Typist 
Surveying and Mapping Cert. Pub. Accountant 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Metallurgist or Prospector Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 
Ship Draftsman Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation [trae 


j 


Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE JC) Freneh 
Poultry Raising Italian 


DOOODCOO0DOOODOSDoDDoODoOoopo 








OHEMIST 


Name . 
Present 

Occupation 

Street 

and No ~ 














When you write to advertisers please mention 


City. 


State 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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SMIRNOFF’S RUSSIAN SHAMPOO adds a crowning touch to hair beauty. In quality worthy of Djer-Kiss. 


j 
Lt. 
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JER-KISS Face Powder lends to the 
soft complexion a fragrant, satin 


I 


smoothness. It adds a tender refinement 
to a cheek already kissed by grace and 
beauty. 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder, so pure, so 
subtly exquisite with Parisian smartness, 








Quah te quite, quite (French. 


adheres delicately, persistently —bestow- 
ing an abiding charm, vet acharm ever new. 

The quality of a Face Powder is very 
important, is it not? To you who seek 
purity and soft fragrant beauty, with 
qualité quite, quite French, we recom- 
mend Dijer-Kiss Face Powder. 


Dijer-Kiss In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Kerkoft’s :mport- Dier-Kis: 
“ - ateurs,the Alfred H. Smith Co., 26 W. Thirty-third SACHET 
. RERACT Street, New York City, will be happy to send you re — 
PLOILET WATER _ samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. VEGETALE 
SOAP 


ler’ only 
FACE POWDER 
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Every auvertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Send for sample, 10c 
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Victor Georg 


ALBOA may have discovered the Pacific Ocean, but it took Jackie Saunders to 
discover Balboa. Incidentally, Balboa’s recent picture output has lacked the 
personal charm and piquant beauty of this interesting young comedienne. 





3 


OROTHY, a competent counterfeiter of the various female emotions, is of that 
sinned-against sisterhood whose members are always sacrificing themselves to 
save someone—on the screen. “Green Eyes” is a recent Dalton contribution. 





ADGE KENNEDY’S forte is the frivolous wife, a quaint contradiction of in- 
nocence and sophistication. On the stage she played in “Fair and Warmer” 
and “Twin Beds ;” and her most recent Goldwyn completion is “Friend Husband.” 








ELL SHIPMAN is again a featured Vitagraph player after short sojourns with 
Fox and Lasky. Miss Shipman.is one of the most versatile of screen actresses ; 
she is traveler, novelist and scenarioist as well as cinema star. 





gerry BARRISCALE has had a long and varied camera career. Commencing 
with “The Rose of the Rancho,” continuing through an extended list of Ince- 
Triangle successes, Miss Barriscale now heads her own Paralta company. 





HEN D. W. Griffith gave her the ingenue réle in “The Great Love,” Gloria 
Hope’s dream came true—she has always wanted to be a Griffith player. 
Remember her in Ince’s “The Guilty Man”? Gloria is small and blonde. 





LLA NAZIMOVA has just completed “L’Occident,” adapted from a Belgian 
story. The Russian actress, who put her “War Brides” into pictures, is now 
under contract with Metro. Her husband, Charles Bryant, is her leading man. 
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RYANT WASHBURN makes his first appearance as a Lasky star in Cecil 
DeMille’s “Till I Come Back to You;” and is soon to play in the film version 
of “The Gypsy Trail.” “Bryant Junior’ is absent from this family group. 
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THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE MAGAZINE 


PHOTOPLAY 


VOL. XIV NOVEMBER, 1918 NO. 6 


OU 
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SRAEL ZANGWILL called America the melting-pot of nations, and his simile 
was considered a wonderful embodiment of vast fact in convenient figure. 
America is a melting-pot, but the reducing fire of Zangwill’s vision is to today’s 

actuality as an assayer’s flame to a blast furnace. 


In the roaring converter of war more than nations are fusing. 


Prejudices are sweeping out like ash on the furnace winds, creeds are commingling 
in the final gold of truth. 


A priest administers extreme unction to Benny Cohen, and Benny smiles and 
closes satisfied eyes. A Rabbi is the exhorter of a group of Irish boys on the solemn 
eve of battle. The Young Men’s Christian Association has become a boxing promoter. 


Blue and gray have melted forever into Khaki. 

The Iowa lad is learning that the French aren't frog-eaters, nor are the Italians 
“Ginnies.” Likewise, the men of Europe are discovering a land of fellow-beings—not 
an imaginary continent of bad manners, red Indians and financial savages. 

One result of this first real unifying of the human race will be a shaking of the 
conventional codes to their foundations. 

In our long tranquility, in our too-sure epoch of commercial splendor, form had 
begun to be accepted for observance. Smug hypocrisy masked real morality. Society 
had many shams that had long passed for the real thing 

Five years ago, people were pretty generally accepted for what they seemed to be. 
For the rest of our lives, people are going to be accepted for what they are. 

We have just begun to recognize that sin is a matter of motive, not accident or 
impulse. 





















































toplay Magazine 


Rowboat view from Silver Lake. 


“TT’S too beautiful for a bache- 
lor—it’s a shame,” said one of 
a group of eastern society folks who 
recently dropped in to view Julian 
Eltinge’s new California home. 

“Well, ’ve been planning and 
dreaming this for ten years,” was 
Eltinge’s response, “‘and at least 
I’m going to get it finished accord- 
ing to my own ideas.” 

The place, which he calls **Villa 
Capistrana,” is the most beautiful 
and unique ever built for a motion 
picture star. Its architecture is a 
combination of Italian, Moorish 
and Spanish. 

It is located on Silver Lake, 
less than fifteen minutes from the 
center of Los Angeles by automo- 
bile. Here Eltinge lives with his 
mother and father 


The balcony off one of the bed- 

rooms. Here Mr. Eltinge works 

on his scripts, and does most of 
his reading. 





Julian Eltinge’s 
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Below —Eltinge calls this his “Trick Room.” Charlie Chaplin calls it “The Zoo.” 

Here are hundreds of rare-pieces, antiques and books, picked up in all parts of the 

world. Also it contains autographed photographs of hundreds of celebrities, from 
royalty to stage and screen. 
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To the left, on opposite page — 
The principal bedroom, Mr. 
Eltinge’s own — is 
a direct copy of a room in 
an old castle at Madrid. 
The tapestries and spreads 
are made of wonderful old 
blue and gold ecclesiastical 
robes. The door at the 
center opens on a beautiful 
tile bathroom, a. striking 
contrast in périod with the 
bedroom itself. 


The entrance. Note the 

combination of Moorish and 

Italian design. The en- 

trance hall has all the at- 

mosphere of a _ medieval 
Italian castle. 
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A phonograph case 
which Mr. Eltinge 
designed for his 
“Trick Room.” 














Photos by 
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When Mary Thurman Pants for Publicity— 


—she literally pants for it, as you see here. And acrepe-hair moustache so effectually disguised Mack Sennett’s best-known a 
piece of living ivory that Virginia Warwick picked her as a gullible new John — until Charlie Murray put her wise. 
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The 
Bridge 
of 
Ships 


Four views from the Govern- 
ments third war picture. 














A Liberty Carrier has just been born, and through the floating 
ice two staunch tugs are drawing the mighty infant toward 
its fittings of propulsion and defence. 










( Photographs Copyrighted 

by The Division of Films, 

Committee on Public Infor- 
mation) 


Four blades has this propeller, in- 
stead of the usual three; and you'll 
note that they are detachable, whereas 
the old-time propeller was cast in a 
single chunk of bronze. Now, a E 
damaged propeller means simply quick Cs 
repair, instead of complete refitting 


Below — a great liner’s turbine is the finest 
piece of steam machinery ever made. 
These men are “trueing” the thousands 
which utilize every ounce 


of vanes 
of steam pressure. 
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not be the most in- 














Guarding some miles of anchor chain may 
spiring bit of soldiering in the world, but the protection of : 
= 


material is every bit as essential as its creation. 
</ 





The Story t 


—Edith, who grew up in 
won't marry because she can't 
siders Theda Bara the super- 


By Julian =? 









































: : ; 8 
damsel of the plains, a poised society 
woman, a country girl, possibly an eccen- 
tric comedienne—boy, jor any of these, & 
page Edith Storey. . ‘ 
Your memory will give you a better de- 
scription of her acting than any words of 
mine. It is the personality of the girl 
herseli—what she is, and how she lives 
and works, which is even more interesting, 
and which gives that calm promise of re- 
sultful years to come. 
“Queen for an Hour,” a two-reel ; Edith Storey 
absurdity indulged in by drama- 1S not yet past 
tic Edith while resting between her middle 
“big” pictures. She enjoyed © twenties. Like 
it immensely, she says. The 
lovely centerpiece of the legend most photo- 
was a rube servant girl. 
OST screen stars have done a life’s work at 
twenty-five. If they live to eighty their 
biographies may be longer, but will they 
be more varied, or richer in observation 
and incident? Not very much. 
What does. the future hold for these ancients of 
twenty years—for these unmarried girls who have 
delineated every female emotion, joy and sorrow 
from youth to age? An astounding craft has com- a 
pelled them to write an Encyclopedia Britannica of 
life even before life has ceased to bewilder them; 
what can they add to that text when life becemes a 
casual thing? ate 
They finished the grammar grades of acting in 
their teens. Most of them are in their high school 
seniority. The tlower of maturity—the great and 
mysterious tomorrow of our reconstructed world 
will be their artistic college course. Art is always =» 
long; it is building, study, observation, infinite 
practice—therefore it is not impossible nor even 
improbable that in the years to come a few of them 
may become the most finished and fluent dramatic 
interpreters the world has ever seen! 
Consider, for a little while. that very interesting 
young woman and artist, Edith Storey: there's a 
bet, if you’re picking tomorrow’s’ world-series ‘ 


actresses. 
M ante d: a queen ol Egy pt, a Spanish dance ', In this presumptious film entertainment Edith Storey made her screen bow. It’s a 
a Russian heroine, an Italian adventuress, a daring school diploma is Florence Turner. The little page back of Mr. Dion is Edith 


is Dick Storey, Edith’s brother, now a petty ofhcer on an American torpedo-boat. 
in high heels, and in the course of 
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J t 


of Storey 


pictures, wants to be a farmer, 
attend to two businesses, and con- 
lative example of bad acting. 


Johnson 


pay actresses she is a citizen of the United States; 
that is to say, she knows California as well as she 
knows New York, although it is the latter town 
she calls home, and in which she was born. 

It was in a New York apartment-house—on 
Riverside Drive, with the Hudson flowing in front, 
and the vast city flowing behind—that 1 found her 
on a cool evening after a hot August day. 

“Here are father, and mother,” she said, in informal in- 
troduction ““—here we all are except Sooner, my little 
white dog, who’s on Long Island, and Dick. mv brother, 
who’s on a torpedo-boat.”’ : 

While she told me about Dick, and Sooner, I became 
acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Storey. You who have 
imagined her a Russian, or a Jewess, or a Castilian woman, 
or French, can chuck these illusions when [ tell you that 












A new 
portrait-study. 
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two-reel ‘Francesca da Rimini,” and the shy lady accepting Hector Dion’s high- 
Storey, aged thirteen. The utterly nonchalant lad leaning on Miss Turner’s bench 


Miss Storey’s only recollection of her initial picture part is that it was her first day 
the filming she fell down twelve times. 





the parental interests can only be described in that 
substantial American phrase, Connecticut Yankee. 
Like Sam Clemens, the literary courtier of Europe, 
or Nordica, the supreme Wagnerian, Edith Storey, 
the star foreigner of the screen, is as domestic as 
a wooden nutmeg. 

She leaves the actress stuff in her dressing room 
with the costumes and the stick of yellow grease 
paint. But her voice and her enunciation—the one 
rich and vibrant, the other crisp and complete- 
are not the speaking practice of the careless and 
untrained woman. 

“I was depending on my voice,” she said, “‘beiore 
I ever thought of making my living in front of a 
camera. I began on the stage... When I was eight. 
All sorts of kids, from a youngster in ‘Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch’ to little princesses and such.” 

At thirteen, she made her motion picture debut. 

You see, she and pictures can’t remember the 
time when they didn’t know each other. Neither 
turned to the other; rather, they collided when they 
were pups, and played in the same back yard till 
they reached years of accountability. 

She was with Vitagraph, and Melies, and Vita- 
graph, and then here and there, and then with 
Vitagraph. Now, she is with Metro. 

“Those were great days!” she sighed, after the 
manner of a seventy-year-old Bernhardt looking 
back upon Victorian triumphs. ‘Two reels was a 
special feature, for a set you borrowed somebody’s 
pergola, and for light you trusted God to aim the 
sun just right. And God was the picture pioneer’s 
most reliable backer; often everything e'se failed, 
but the sun shone, and we took our moving photo- 
graphs just the same.” 

Miss Storey rocked back and forth, under the 
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si Stage or in front of a camera to be 

herself, and to get renowned for her 
‘personality,’ has any right to call 
herself an actress. She’s only a 
model. 

“If I have a favorite part, it is 
the Egyptian Princess in ‘Dust of 
Egypt.’ She was _ pathetic—and 
funny; majestic—and a little bit 

. Marie Dresslery—an all-right girl 
in an all-wrong street.” 

Bye and bye we talked of photo- 
plays, and their general futility. 

“You'll see,” she said, ‘that the 
country il be saved in a play way by 
doing all the old ones over again. I 
don’t mean literaily. I do mean 
that every situation has been ex- 
hausted without art; we'll put some 
artistic touches—that’s reality and 
life, I think—into the old situa- 








In all reasonable weather she spends her 
Eastern hours in or about this sea-shore 
“tarm” of hers, on Long Island. In 
severe winter days, however, she returns 
to her Riverside Drive apartment over- 
looking the Hudson river. 


The wind from 
rustled her dark 
hair. casting rippling shadows 
ver her sun-browned 


snaded iamMp. 


the rivet 


cheek, 
and pressing the silk of her 





thin blouse tight against her 
superbly muscled arms and 
shoulders. 

She was knitting. When a 


woman purls and counts, conversa- 
tions lags. 

What do you read?” I asked, 
floundering. 


I don't read.” she murmured, “One 


; two . 1 just knit. Last 
winter I knitted seventeen sweaters! 
\ll for the navy My brother, on 
patrol duty in New York harbor, had 
to wear four sweaters at a time.” 

‘But you do read,” I contradicted. 
Under your yarn, there, is Loti’s 
Mme. Chrysanthemum, and Edith 
Wharton's ‘Kingu.’ ”’ 

“Oh, well; I don’t read—much. 
And above all things, I don’t want 


to strike a pose about it!” 

Which last. I guess, was the truth. 

We talked of acting, and acting 
issociations, and favorite parts. 

She has a personal definition of act- 
ing which struck me as original. 

‘Acting, to being a real 
woman wholly different from Edith 
Storey.” 

Which, when you analyze it, is a 
pretty good one-sentence 
We talked a little more 
a wordy fight. 

“You're wrong. I like to play Rus- 
sians, and Spaniards, and dance hall 
girls—not because they’re what they 
are, but because they're all absolutely 
different from me! I don’t think a 
girl, or woman, who walks on a 


me, 1S 


summary. 
and got into 





























tions, and we'll have new plays! It 
would be impossible to write new 
situations to keep up to the num- 


ber the photoplays demand. 
There aren't that many in a 
universe of worlds!” 

Silence. 


Then, right in the middle of 
a puri, she giggled. 

“You and your ‘foreign wo- 
man’ ideas about me! Will you 
tell them what I real/y am? 

ro a 
farmer. I call 
my little Long 
Island place 
‘the f 





Her favorite role 
the resurrected 
Egyptian Princess 
in “Dust of Ages,” 
a 1917 Vitagraph, 
written by Alan Pat- 
rick Campbell, son of 
the celebrated English 
actress, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. Lieut. Camp- 
bell has since been killed in 
action on the Flanders front. 


farm.’ 
Some day I’m 
going to have 
a real farm, 
(Continued on 
page 114) 




















Miss Storey’s present dressing room, in the Metro studio in Hollywood. 


























Silence when he reads the paper at breakfast. Observe 
even the lady’s “‘ sneakers.” 





























For dessert, buy 
the very finest 
Pastry your city 
affords — and as- 
sure him you 
made it yourself. 




























Never inveigle him into a two-handed game of rhum 
when he’d rather play solitaire. 


Finally, be artistic everywhere. 
Few men would chase a roof- 
garden if they had a garden 
like this in the back yard. 














How to Hold 
a Husband 


Mr. and Mrs. Hayakawa, in an 


Oriental lesson in four chapters. 
Photos by Stagg 


YRAMID-BUILDING, making Damascus _ blades, 

husband-holding—three of our conspicuous lost arts. 
But as a lot of wisdom has come out of the Orient on other 
matters, one may turn to Tsuru and Sessue with a con- 
siderable belief that they can realiy show a way to keep 
papa in nights. The divorce courts will now be watched 
for dwindling business, and more lessons will be published 
if necessary in this great cause. 
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Although Donald Crisp, 

Fred’s director, can make a 

rope look like a million dol- 

lars, we have a suspicion that 

Fred taught him. Directly 

behindCrisp stands Raymond 
Hatton. 


a. 


NY way you look at it, there are a lot of stones. 
There’s the well-known Blarney, Young Kid Roll- 
ing, who would not pluck the moss, Old Grave 
Stone, who gets you in the end, Plymouth Rock, 


and Fred Stone. The others are mere pebbles compared 
to the popularity of the latter, Mr. Webster's often-quoted 
and frequently mispronounced dictionary says In part, dis- 
cussing Stone—“A concrete earthly or mineral matter. 

Can you beat that? I'll bet if old Noah had seen Fred 
before he got to the S’s he would have had a different line 
to write, and he would have needed more than forty days 
and forty nights to think of some terse expression to sym- 
bolize and describe the combination of “pep,” fun, per- 
sonality and huskiness that went to make up Fred when 


2? 


Casting the | 


that « the 
reduces all geological 


Proving 


By Kenneth 





he hit the Artcraft lot to do three pictures 

in as many months and which will be shown all over 
the world within the year. 
But to go back to our muttons—providing it 
isn’t a meatless day—we must needs chronicle and 
describe Fred’s debut into Filmdom and the ac- 
companying excitement. In the first place 
Fred closed a very busy New York season of 
his successful musical comedy “Jack o’ Lan- 
tern” on Saturday night and instead of going to 
his country home to rest his frayed nerves, as most 
stars do, he leaped aboard a train Sunday morning 
and tore out for California. Four days on the train 
was enough vacation, for when he untangled himself 
from the ropes ‘Doug Fairbanks and his cowhands had 
used to haul him off the Limited, Stone announced 
that he was “A rearin’ to go!”’ 

Fred didn’t know what he had got into when 
he arrived in Los for he had no sooner reached the plat- 
form of his car than a lariat landed about his neck and in 


* Casting the 


First Stone, in Celluloidese means as 
follows: Each production that a star does in a year is 
numbered thus: First Stone—Sixth Pickford—Third 


Ferguson—etc. “Casting” is selecting the players who 
ure to appear in a certain production. Therefore putting 
ll this together brings out the deftly concealed fact that 
the title means selecting the people for Fred Stone’s first 
photodramatic production and is not used to show the 
writer's deep knowledge of the Bible. Also and inci- 
dentally the title has nothing to do with the story. But 
it is a good title and the story could be worse so why 
keep them strangers in a family publication? 














First 


comedian named Fred 
strata to mere pebbles. 


McGaffey 


Stone 


another moment he was bound hand and foot while Doug 
and some twenty or thirty cowboys shot blank cartridges 
at his tootsies. 

The Lasky people had picked out a great home for Fred, 
high up on a hill overlooking the town and his nearest 
neighbor within a half mile being Cecil B. de Mille, who 
lives a hundred yards away ina near duplicate of the palace 
rented by Stone. Inside of three hours it was impossible 
to tell which house was whose for Mrs. de Mille was call- 
ing on Mrs. Stone and the Stone children were exploring 
the neighborhood under the guidance of C. B.’s twain. 

Early the next morning—in fact, too early—Fred Stone 
was over on the lot ready to begin work. No one was 
there to receive him and he spent an hour roaming around 
before the rest of the hands got down—hung up the coat 
and the old dinner pail and got all set for a day of honest 
toil. 

Fred’s first picture was a western “Johnny = _4 
Get Your Gun,” and all the cowboys who #& 
work in pictures welcomed it with gur- -& 
gles of glee for once upon a time a 
celebrated stage cowboy came out iA 
to do a Western, all dolled up in i 
true cowboy style from wide 
brim Stetson to pin heel boots, / 
carried a regiment of artillery ff 
on each ship, and a bandana i 
around his neck and was a | 
real cowhand — all except | 
knowing which end of a_ 4 
horse started first. Ever since \ 
the first couple of days they ‘\ 
had the stage cowboy on the 
ranch, the real cowboys have 
been sitting up nights getting 
their hair pants all baggy at the 
knees praying for the arrival of an- 
other stage cowboy. Cowboys came = iy 
from miles around and offered to work 
with Stone just for the laughs they 
would get. 

The first day Fred was to go out 
to the ranch the cowpersons were 
up betimes and when the star ar- 
rived in his automobile with Donald 
Crisp, the director, they were, so to 
speak, “‘all set.” 

It was a little cloudy when Stone 
arrived and they had about an hour 
until the sun came out so the cow- 
hands got, to playing among them- 
selves—just careless like. The subject 
of roping came up and the best of them 
went out and threw all the fancy stuff 
he had up his sleeve and it was 
hard stuff at that. 

Then one of the 
boys in a modest 


ME 


kind of a way, allowed they would all like to see a sample 
of the roping Mister Stone pulled to bunk the New York 
theatre-goers. 

Fred stepped out and admitted that he was only an 
actor and of course not much of a hand with a rope but 
still he was always willing to oblige and if he could afford 
a lot of innocent young men a little amusement he -was not 
the person to deny them. Then he pulled every stunt 
that had been pulled and ended up by doing things with a 
rope that the cattlehands didn’t know were possible. 

Stone’s exhibition left them groggy but still game, so 
some horses were brought out and after he had roped and 
hogtied a pony in just ten seconds less than the best one 
of the bunch, most of the reckless riders of the range were 
all worn out and had to sit down in the shade for a long 
rest. The few that hadn’t taken the count went out and 
gathered in Mildred. 

Mildred is a mild-eyed, mouse-colored, flea-bitten nag 
that has the reputation of throwing more motion-picture 
actors and cowboys, further and harder than any other 
cne horse west of the rockies. Mildred is a docile thing 
when it comes to being saddled, but once the stranger gets 
into the seat, she can pull aesthetic dancing that makes 
Ruth St. Denis look like a stone-boat. 

Mildred and Fred held a little waltzing contest all over 
the ten-acre lot and Mildred allowed she was all tuckered 
out while Fred was still sighing for just one more Fox Trot. 

The few cattle persons that were left were hanging grog- 
gily onto the ropes when this session was over, but slid 
quietly into uncon- 
sciousness when 
Stone remarked, in 
a burst of interest, 
“‘Let’s send up to 

Wyoming for 
ge a good buck- 
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Fred pulled every 
stunt that had been 
pulled and ended 
up by doing things 
with a rope that 
the cattlehands 
didn’t know were 


possible. 








Triangle photog- 
raphy has_ been 
remarked, during 
the past year, for 
its combined soft- 
ness and brilliance, 
for its clear defini- 
tion and a certain 
landscape quality 
in location work. 
At times it has had 
genuine perspec 
tive—-a real third 
dimension. Nick 
olaus, the enthus!- 
astic student and 
scientist, has been 
responsible for this. 





O you know that a cameraman can ruin a photoplay 

by a careful endeavor to make all his scenes 

“pretty,” just as he might ruin it by carelessness 

or lack of effort to make “pretty” scenes at the 
right time? 

Do you know that 
active photography 
possesses distinct 
shadings of tempo— 
like music—and that 
a great cameraman 
“conducts” his tempo 
as a renowned conduc- 
tor might indicate the 
time in different move- 
ments of a symphony? 

Do you know that 
the equipment neces- 
sary today before a 
cameraman can start 
shooting costs $2,000, 
of which $1,500 is for 
the bare camera 
alone? Half a dozen 
years ago $300 would 
have purchased a 
whole studio outfit. 

Do you realize that 
we are just standing 
on the ocean shore, as 
far as realizing the 
possibilities of active 
photography in itself? 
I mean the possibili- 
ties of expressing emo- 
tion and even the 
deepest shades of 
thought by _photo- 
graphic effect apart 
from all acting. 

I assume that these 


are not familiar to 


you, no matter how our own. 
regularly you attend 
picture theatres and read PHoropLay MAGAzINE. The 


publicity attaching to motion pictures, reviews and the 
popular type of scientific articles have all dwelt upon the 
star, the play, or the absorbingly interesting process of 
turning dramatic ideas into permanent pictorial narratives. 
Photography has been taken for granted. 
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All moonlight and night effects are made by stopping down 
the camera and then using dye on the positive. Until a 
few months ago we had no substitute for the great German 
blue die that used to simulate absolutely perfect moonlight 
eee ; “ee even on the old prints of three and four years ago, but now 
and many other things U. S. discoverers are mastering this difficulty as they are 
everything else, and soon an equal or greater dye will be 


Photography—the 


How Photoplay Mechanics have advanced 
hand in hand with the photoplay itself — 
a real, never-told romance of science. 


Yet the photography of today, and all that goes with it, 
is just as far ahead of the photography of the old Biograph 
cays as—well, lll be safe and use contemporary salaries as 
i comparison. 

Now [ll show you what I mean by that “pretty picture” 
comparison I used at first. I had a scene the other day 
in which the script called for a little girl in a tenement 
window, fading because she was shut away from the sun- 
shine and air. That scene demanded a vagueness and gloom 
about it, but the cameraman—because the kid had pretty 
hair—could not resist putting an arc outside that window, 
not to simulate sunshine, but to lighten up the room to 
catch a sheen on her hair even in the supposedly sombre 
flat. He got it. It made a very pretty picture. But the 
whole scene had to be shot over, because the camera failed 
to carry out the dramatic idea conceived and executed, in 

order, by author, director and child. 
You see the camera is the fourth in- 
gredient in any reality simulated on the 
screen. A combination of Mary Pick- 
ford and D. W. Griffith and John Ga!s- 
worthy couldn’t make a screen reality 
if the cameraman did not do his part. 

As to tempo: an actor plays at one 
speed for comedy, at another for drama, 
Below—this trick is not atrick at all, but a scientific 
triumph and photographic convenience the credit 
for which is claimed by half a dozen moving picture 
pioneers. The “match” is, as you have probably 
supposed, not a match, but a tiny electric arc in a 

wood box operated by an insulated button. 
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at another for pathos. So with the cameraman. He shoots 
for cheerful tempo, sharp tempo, soft tempo. He must 
register the atmosphere in his cranking, just as the director 
does in his commanded action. I can best show you by 
another illustration. 

Here is a story of a girl. She is living in poverty, fight- 
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Mile-a-Minute 


By John M. Nickolaus 


Laboratory Chief and Director of Photography, Triangle Film Corporation 


ing temptation, struggling to live and keep clean at the 
same time. Finally, romance comes to her and she mar- 
ries a man of wealth who sincerely loves her. For a time 
her life is one of tranquil beauty; filled with happiness, 
affection and achievement. Then the shadow of her child- 
hood comes over her; her husband is made aware of the 
singular and questionable circumstances of her family-— 
questions come up, anger and doubt follow them. She is 
plunged into a situation of mystery and misunderstanding. 

First, we must produce a dingy atmosphere to get over 
the hopelessness of the girl’s childhood. The picture must 
be clear and easy to comprehend, but the photography 
niust be dull; it must have no brilliance; it must move 
tardily; it must be a sort of compendium of those things 
in life we wish to avoid. Then comes happiness. Now, 
the cameraman can revel in the best of 1918 photography. 
He must get sweet, smooth composition, even and perfect 
lighting, charming little surprise effects of light and 
shadow; the picture, just as a picture, must swing the 
spectator into the mood of joy. Then follows mystery. 
Now we must have strong, sharp contrasts—ink blacks 
and sunlike whites. The characters must be thrown into 
strong relief; the shadows must be cut clean as though 
with a knife, and dark. All the effects must be severe and 
keen. Your photography is, now, not dull, as in the first 
phase, nor soft and beautiful as in the second; it is sharp, 
startling, suggestive of mysterious surprises. It is 
dramatic! 

Every one of my cameramen is required to have a com- 
plete script, like the director’s. He studies this care- 
fully. He goes into the action thoroughly, forms a con- 
cept of the characters, 
studies the necessities and 
possibilities. When the 
director finally says 
“Shoot!” he’s as much 
in the spirit of the 








The greatest and most thrilling 
scenes of motion pictures, such as 
above scene from “Intolerance,” 
are as a matter of truth no bigger 
than a boy’s thumbnail. The 
mightiest number of people, the 
most minute details you ever see 
on the screen, are all compressed 
into that size in reality. 


play as any of them. He 
must feel every situation. 
If he’s simply grinding, 
like a mechanic, he’s not 
getting a photoplay; he’s 
turning out yards of 
commercial photography. 

Before a set is shot, 
here on the Triangle lot, I want to see the walls. Recently 
I had to condemn the head property man’s prize purchase 
—a job lot of wall paper of fine quality, generally hand: 
some appearance, and of sufficiently refined composition 
to be pasted up in any man’s house. I condemned it be- 
cause the color combinations, while pleasing to the eye, 
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Here is one of the 
most startling develop- 
ments of modern mo- 
tion picture photogra- 
phy—turning the lens 
directly into the sun- 
shine or lamps, and, 
with a slight shading 
of course from direct 
or fogging rays, photo- 
graphing at the source 
of light instead of from 
a reflection. 


PTE wee 


The price of developer and other 
laboratory materials has advanced from 
five hundred to five thousand percent 
since the outbreak of the war. These 
materials are more precious than gold. 
Researchers are scouring the whole 
allied world and are buying up chemi- 
cals in microscopic amounts from 
country drugstores, and out of the way 
places, while still other researchers are 
busy with substitutes. 


were lost, blurred or blended 
in that other eye, the camera. 
Blue takes white, if not too 
dark. Yellow, of certain 
shades, is the finest of all 
photographic whites because 
it is soft. White itself, in 
any strong light, is apt to 
“halate’”—that is, to throw back a blurring halo that 
seems like a radiance in the film. Red, reproduced on the 
screen, becomes black. In a careful modification of these 
primary colors, in costumes and decorations, we get an 
apparent effect of tints and shades. Thus, by using roses 
(Continued on page 115) 








Johanna loved to prepare the dainty meals for the convalescent 
soldier, whenever she could induce ma to leave the kitchen. try it! 


PFOHANNA set one shabby little foot flat against the 
porch railing and lunged backward viciously. The 
crazy old rocker creaked in outraged protest and 
teetered too and fro on its decrepit rounds like an 

angry hen disturbed in her setting. But Johanna paid no 
heéd to the protests. She continued to lurch backward 
and forward, faster and faster, while she totaled up the 
sum of her woes, and eyed the landscape with bitter dis- 
favor. 

As far back as she could remember, her days and nights 
had been bound around by the iron rule of self denial. 
Her ma traveled on the assumption that whatever Johanna 
liked was a prompting from the Evil 
One and should be put down with all 
possible despatch, and her pa opined 
that her ma was right when it came 
to girls. Which dispensed with the 
argument in so far as it concerned 
Johanna. 

Ever since the day an overexuberant 
train hand had seen her riding on her 
pa’s milk wagon and had _ shouted 
“Hello, Cutie!” at her, she had been “Paw” Renssaller 


“Johanna Enlists ” 


ARRATED, by permission, from the 
Artcraft photoplay of the same 
name; adapted from a two-part story 
of similar name, by 
produced with the following cast: 


Johanna Renssaller..... Mary Pickford 


“Maw” Renssaller.......: Anne Schaefer 


- JOHANNA 


By Dale 


ing incident, Johanna’s pent 
up rage inspired the propelling 
foot to a shove that well nigh 
turned herself and the rocker 
over on the floor. Only by a 
mighty effort did she avoid 
disaster and bring her feet 
back to terra firma. Then in 
a frenzy of exasperation, she 
grasped the chair firmly by 
the arms and bounced up and 
down, stamping her feet in 
noisy emphasis. 

“For the land’s sake, Jo- 
hanna! What forever are 
you doin’!” called her ma from 
the kitchen. “I never heerd 
such a racket in my life!” 

Johanna’s sullen young 
brows met in an ugly line. 
“It’s my racket, I guess!” she 
cried back defiantly, “‘and I 

only wisht I could kick the 

house down!” 
There was a quick rush 
of feet along the hallway 
and Johanna’s ma_ stood 
in the doorway. 
“Don’t you give me 
none of your _ sass, 
Miss!” she warned que- 
rulously. “I’ve a mind 
to come over there and 
box your ears!” 
“T just wisht you’d 
shrieked Jo- 
hanna spitefully, swing- 
ing her rocker around to meet the attack. But her ma’s 
discretion stampeded her valor and Johanna listened to 
her retreating footsteps with a lowering face. 

She would have liked to mix it with her ma, not be- 
cause she disliked the co-author of her being, but because 
even a family row would have broken the monotony oi 
her day. In lieu of which she twisted back to the railing 
and took it out on the rocker. 

Her thoughts drifted to the “‘collitch” fellow her pa had 
fired the month before. He had come down to the Rens- 
saller farm to work during his vacation, and he had been 
nice to Johanna. Too nice, according to her brother, Jake, 
who had caught Johanna talking to him 
over the pasture fence. If Jake had con- 
tented himself with ordering the col- 
legian back to the fields, all would have 
been well, but he made the mistake oi 
a brotherly remark to Johanna which 
savored of the barnyard, and Jake bit 
the dust, while Johanna, heroine for the 
first time in her life, danced up and 
down for joy. But her joy was short- 
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banished from the town trips, her pa 
allowing that no man, even if he was a 
train hand, was going to get fresh with 
a nice girl. At memory of this humiliat- 
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Private Vibbard...........Monte Blue 
Capt. Van Renssaller. Douglas MacLean 
BA. LOMO ccc cvcces Emory Johnson 
Major Wappington..... John Steppling 
Colonel Fanner......... Wallace Beery 


lived, for the collitch fellow, grip in 
hand, hit the high road that night and 
Johanna’s pa gave her the worst lar- 
rupin she’d ever got in her life. 

The only thing that lightened the 
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gloom of Johanna’s thoughts as she scuffed her shoes out 
egainst the baseboard of the railing was the knowledge 
that vacation had put an end to her schooling for the time 
being. Her family tried her soul severely. but the schoo! 
teacher was more than she could bear. Moreover, Johanna 
in her nineteen years of ignorance was a conspicuous 
figure in the third reader classroom and the name, **Lunk- 
head,” applied to her by a pupil high in favor, had stuck 
like the paper on the wall. Johanna scowled darkly at 
the memory. 

An alien note broke suddenly across her brooding. From 
the highway came the sound of voices to the accompani- 
ment of tramping feet. Johanna sprang to the railing and 
gazed eagerly down the road. Hundreds of 
marching, khaki-clad men met her eye, their 
colors whipping stiffly to the breeze. And 
they were heading directly her way. 

For a moment she stared in petrifaction, 
then, her rancor forgotten, she let the house- 
hold in on her discovery. = 

“Ma! Ma!” she cried, *‘come on out! 
Quick! The sogers are comin’!’’? Stampeding 
down the front steps, she hurled herself out to 
the front gate as the vanguard of the regiment 
swung by. A genial trooper with a merry eye 
hailed her as she hung over the pickets. ‘Ah! 
there! girlie! Give us a kiss, will you?” 

Johanna beamed on him happily. Sogers 
were certainly nice men. No one else had 
ever wanted to kiss her. But 
her ma’s voice sounded the 
knell to romance. “Mercy 
on us, Johanna! You got 
no business down here with 
all them sogers goin’ by. You 
go right back up to the porch!” 

Johanna’s small, none too clean 
hands tightened on the picket 
gate and her whole slim figure 
grew taut with resistance. She 
eyed her ma with hard disfavor. 
“It won’t neither! I’m a-goin’ to 
stay right here!” 

Johanna’s pa and her brother 
Jake, and the Hired Man who 
went courtin’ the girl on the 
next farm because he 
didn’t dast look at Jo- 
hanna, came run- 
ning down from 
the barn and di- 











































“The best man wins,” the two rivals agreed. And the best 
man did win—Johanna, the little country girl, saw to that. 


verted her ma’s attention. Johanna continued to watch 
the passing men with a wary eye on her ma. 

But Johanna had not seen the last of her soldiers. As 
the line of khaki-clad figures swept on down the road, they 
were suddenly brought to a halt by a shouted command 
and Johanna saw their General in conference with her pa. 
Evidently some bargain had been concluded and from the 
satisfied grin on pa’s face when he came back to the 
house, it was greatly to his advantage. 

“They can’t git to the Corners before night-fall,’” she 
heard him say to ma. ‘They want to camp in the fields. 
There’s a sick fellow with them, they don’t know what to 
do with. Officer he is, too.” 

Johanna burst into the conversation, regardless of the 
consequences. ‘“He’s welcome to my room,” she panted. 
“IT couldn’t sleep a wink anyway. I'm too excited.” 

So it came about that a couple of privates half led, half 
carried a drooping figure in an officer’s uniform up 
the narrow stairs to Johanna’s prim little room. 

Johanna’s eyes followed him curiously but all 


The only thing that lightened 
the gloom of Johanna’s 
thoughts as she scuffed her 
shoes out against the base- 
board of the fence railing was 
the knowledge that vacation 
had put an end to her 
schooling. 
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she could see was a glimpse of a pale, handsome face 
under a mass of black hair. Lieutenant Colonel 
LeRoy, his name was. It was a grand sounding name 
and Johanna repeated it over and over again 
through the weary watches of the night as she 
balanced herself on the kitchen chair which served 
as her bed. Once she had a beautiful dream in 
which the officer and herself were eloping in a big 
motor-car. The car was racing along at light- 
ning speed and they had almost reached the 
church when they crashed over an embankment 
and went falling down and down— 
Johanna came to her senses with a bump as 


| she found herself sitting on the floor beside the 


















upturned kitchen chair. After this catastrophe 
she slept with one eye open. 

On the next morning she learned that the 
soldier was still too ill to be moved and that 
the Commander had decided to camp on their 
farm indefinitely. Pa and ma were delighted be- 
cause this meant that they could sell milk to the 
men at a fair profit 
and that ma’s bread 
and pies would be 
more in demand than 

ever. All day 
long there 
was a con- 
stant stream 


Her love for LeRoy be- 
came a settled conviction 
in her mind and she in- honey-suckle and Johanna longed for four 
terpreted his somewhat hands instead of two that she might wait on 
lordly interest in her visits 
as evidence of the same 
emotion on his part. But ; y 
he never told her so. from the stand, but on that day trade fell off 


of soldiers going to and from the kitchen door to buy 
food and Johanna had the one hilarious time of her drab 
and starved young life. Her ma was too busy to notice 
her enjoyment but she did become instantly suspicious 
when she saw Johanna at the wash basin for the second 
time that day. 

“You aint washing your hands twice,” she snapped. 

“They get awful sticky with the pies,’ Johanna an- 
swered with unusual meekness. 

“It’s the first time you ever noticed it,” ma retorted; 
and after that tried to watch Johanna out of the corner of 
her eyes. 

But she could not follow the child everywhere and she 
missed a thrilling conversation with Adjutant Van Ren- 
ssaller, a handsome young officer who looked all the 
younger for being slightly gray about the temples. His kind 
brown eyes regarded Johanna quizzically as she chattered 
about the events of the day and she found it very easy 
to confide her woes to this dignified officer who was not 
too dignified to sympathize with her wrongs or laugh at 
her jokes. 

By the end of the day Johanna had evolved a bright 
idea which she related breathlessly to pa. She wanted the 
hired man to build her a stand out by the front fence 
where she could sell things to the soldiers. Pa was in- 
clined to pooh-pooh the suggestion, chiefly because it 
came from Johanna, but the thought had taken root and 
she heard him ordering Hiram to build a booth with a 
striped awning over it which he straightway stocked up 
with soda-pop, candies and cigarettes from 
the city. 

The booth was a great success. The sol- 
diers clustered around it like bees around 


them quicker. As soon as pa noticed her 
popularity with the boys, he ordered her away 


so markedly that he grudgingly allowed her 
to return. 
One day, while in the midst of her work at 











Johanna 


the booth, a rough-looking private elbowed 
his way through the throng and de- 
manded strawberry pop. His man- 
ner suggested that in spite of his 
uniform, he had been drinking 
something stronger than pop and 
Johanna drew back from him in 
indignation. “Don’t be _ bashful, 
little one,” the fellow leered. “And 
give us a kiss along with the drink. 
They do tell me a kiss goes with 
all your drinks.” 

The words had hardly left 
his lips before a fist shot 
out suddenly from the 
crowd and he fell heavily 
to the ground. He strug- 
gled to his feet with a 
curse and stood facing 
a husky soldier whose 
fists were clenched for 
the next blow. 

“Vibbard’s m v 
name,” the soldier 
said grimly. “If 
you want any 
more, you'll know 
where to find me. 
Come on, Johanna, 
let’s get out of 
this.” 

He half led, half 
carried the bewil- 
dered girl out of the 
booth. They walked 
to her home to- 
gether almost with- 
out a word but as he 
left her at the gate, 
she tried to thank him. 
He stopped her with an abrupt gesture. 

“That’s all right, kid,’ he said, gruffly. “You ought 
not to be left there alone with rough-necks like that. 
After this, I’m going to stick around.” 

And “stick around” he did. Johanna found him an 
almost constant visitor at the booth whenever he was off 
duty. She was grateful for his protection but it soon 
became rather irritating for he was not the man to try to 
hide his too obvious infatuation. 

Matters reached a crisis on one moonlight night 
when Vibbard had persuaded her to take a walk with 
him. As they reached the path known as “lover’s Jane”’ 
he had made an awkward, half-boyish attempt to kiss her 
and been promptly and vigorously slapped. After the 
quarrel that followed, Vibbard had kept away from the 
booth although Johanna often saw him watching her. 

Johanna found this episode all the more annoying be- 
cause of the presence of LeRoy who was still confined 
to her little room. The romantic figure of the convales- 
cent officer had caught the girl’s imagination—she loved 
to read to him and bring him the dainty meals which she 
prepared herself whenever she could induce ma to leave 
the kitchen. Once when returning from one of those trips 
with the empty tray, she caught sight of her face in the 
parlor mirror. It was still rosy from LeRoy’s teasing flat- 
tery and sparkling with the joy of intrigue. 

“Why!” she gasped, still staring at the reflection. “Why, 
I’m pretty. I’m real pretty. It must be because I’m in love.” 

From that moment her love for LeRoy became a settled 
conviction in her mind and she interpreted his somewhat 
lordly interest in her visits as evidence of the same emo- 
tion on his part. But he never told her so and this was 
the only cloud on an otherwise sunny sky. 
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LeRoy made some futile attempts to pacify the infuriated man whose 
jealous rage could only give one interpretation to the scene before him. He 
would listen to neither of them however. 


To bring this declaration about, she spent all her pin- 
money on finery and studied the “beauty hints” in the 
town paper. In this column she learned that milk baths 
were invaluable as a skin tonic, having been used with 
equal success by opera divas and Cleopatra. That eve- 
ning ma raged violently because two brimming milk pails 
brought in by the chore-boy had disappeared. 

LeRoy had been uneasy and restless all evening and 
midnight found him still wide-awake and nervous. Jo- 
hanna’s attitude when she brought up his supper had 
piqued him more than he cared to admit even to himself. 
She was usually only too glad to sit down and chat but 
tonight she had slammed the tray down on the table and 
dashed out with a smothered giggle. ‘“She’s up to some- 
thing,” LeRoy thought miserably as he paced the floor of 
the tiny room long after the family had gone to sleep. 
Finally he could bear the inaction no longer. He made 
his way rather feebly down the stairs intending to go out 
for a walk in the garden but light glimmering through the 
chinks in the kitchen door arrested him and he started 
in that direction. 

As he turned the knob in the door, he heard a scream 
and crash from within. He opened it just as a white figure 
flashed past him into the other room, leaving him staring 
in bewilderment at an overturned bath-tub from which 
poured a widening stream of milk. 

LeRoy’s strength was not equal to the effort of the dis- 
covery and its solution at the same time. He collapsed 
on a kitchen chair and waited for the answer, not being 
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familiar with the habits of either Cleopatra or the divas. 
in a few moments the answer came in the form of an 
irate Johanna, rather sketchily clothed in a bath-robe and 
felt slippers. 

“What does this mean?” she demanded furiously. 

*That’s what I'd like to know,” said a voice from the 
lhey both turned to face Vibbard. 
LeRoy made some futile attempts to pacify the in- 
furiated man whose jealous rage could give only one inter- 
pretation to the scene before him He would listen to 
neither of them however and suddenly threw himself upon 
Leroy, striking him to the floor 

Johanna, terrified, rushed out of the room. 
When she returned, she found LeRoy struggling weakly to 
his feet, his face more pale than ever with white-hot fury. 

“Ever see a court-martial, Johanna?” he asked. “You'll 

to- 


“You must get him ff.» pe present ; at one c 
** morrow. Then_ you'll 
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happen? 
“If you will consult the code, my dear,’ he told her 

dryly, ‘you will see that the penalty is ‘death or such 

other punishment as the court-martial may direct.’ ” 


quaked Johanna, frozen with terror 


The next few days were nightmares to poor Johanna 
who felt as if she were caught in the vast machinery of 
martial law. If it not been for the kindness of ad- 
jutant Van Renssaller who had been appointed Judge- 
Advocate of the case, she felt that she would have lost 
her mind. Between anxiety for the fate of poor Vibbard 
and the sense that in some vague way she was responsible, 
the child’s days were an agony of fear and remorse. She 
had told her story before the court and had given every 
point in the prisoner’s favor. The entire court inclined 
toward leniency—even Leroy, when his first fury had sub- 


had 
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sided, regretted his charge and made every effort to have 
it withdrawn. But law is law, especially in war-time and 
Vibbard seemed a doomed man. 

“You must get him out of it, you must for my sake,” 
Johanna sebbed to the young Judge-Advocate who was 
trying to calm her after she had testified. 

The young officer answered her pleading look with one 
so fraught with pity and understanding that it startled 
her even in her distress. 

“I'd do anything to help you, little girl,’ he said, softly. 
‘And in this case I think Ican. At least I can try.” 

He did try. And succeeded beyond the wildest hopes 
of either of them. For he discovered that the charge- 
sheet did not state that Vibbard struck an officer while in 
the execution of his office which rendered the charge null 
and void. Vibbard was freed amid the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of his fellow-soldiers. 

One of the first to congratulate him was LeRoy. 

“Bygones are bygones, Vibbard,”’ he exclaimed. “I’m 
meeting you now man to man. We'll ride together to get 
Johanna and let her choose between us. It will settle the 
thing forever and avoid another little misunderstanding.” 
Vibbard scow'ed for a moment at this advance, then 
grinned and grasped the officer's 
hand. 

“I’m agreed if you are,” 








he said 
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briefly. ‘And the best man wins.” 

At Johanna’s house they dismounted by the gate. 

“Remember,” Vibbard said, “the best man wins.” 

“The best man has won,” chuckled an old vgice behind 
them. 

They turned to see pa grinning and nodding over his 
pipe. He was pointing to two figures strolling arm in arm 
down the path that led to lover’s lane. One was Johanna 
and the other, as the two saw through the blurred vision 
of their astonishment, wore the trim uniform of the Judge- 
Advocate. 

Without a word, the officer and private mounted their 
horses and rode away in opposite directions. The echoes 
of their horses’ hoofs might have reached the pair walking 
slowly toward the sunset. But they heard not a sound, 
being in a happier world than that around them. 
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The last numeral refers to his 
age——and Rod La Rocque totes 
his birth certificate as proof. 


Six. Feet, Nuine- 


teen! 








Though but nine 
teen, Rod La Roc- 
gue is leading man 
for such stars as 
Mabel Normand 
and Mae Marsh. 
Here he is — talk- 
ing with Mae. 


HE youth with the odd _ oe 
name is conserving. ActU- [new him es an eager 
ated by the popular and willing ‘‘extra.” 
spirit of economy, he in- The picture below is 
sists on deleting an entire syllable from wae 
from the generous allotment of — 
letters which spell his cognomen. His first name is 
R-o-d-r-i-q-u-e. The other remains the same. Yet oi 
vears he can scarcely claim more than there are letters in 
his name. Rod La Rocque is but nineteen and is leading 
man to stars of such prominence as Mabel Normand and 
Mae Marsh. 

He came to the Goldwyn Studios, a stranger in the 
East, being first held up on the ferry by investigators who 
wanted to know why he wasn’t in uniform. After some 
parley he convinced them that he was below the draft age. 
From experience he had learned that his birth certificate 
was his only safeguard. 

Luck was with him when he interviewed Willard 
Mack and the casting director, Clifford Robertson. The 
cast of Mabel Normand’s ‘“‘Venus Model” was being 
assembled and at once La Rocque was cast as the small 
star’s tall support. His long experience in pictures with 
Fssanay, together with his work on the stage since 
childhood, did not let lack of ability stand in the way 
of his getting the coveted part. 

And he more than justified the choice. Rod La 
Rocque’s acting in “The Venus Model” was replete 
with engaging youthfulness, sometimes bordering on 
awkwardness, but always human and unaffected. 

Goldwyn engaged him to support Mae Marsh in 
“Toney Mad.” In an entirely different part, the 
voung Franco-American scored with equal certainty. 
Then came a still better opportunity with the same 
star in “Hidden Fires.”’ 





























Shirley Mason has five soldiers in the trenches with whom she corresponds and whom she supplies with tobacco, candy, 


sweaters, books and every other thing the government will carry over. And think what their eyes are missing —they 


have never seen Miss Mason in person or on the screen! They are soldiers in Belgium. 





| “Surely, 
Shirley— 
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-, oe Editor’s Note-—It would seem that 
‘|. the interviewer betrayed Miss 


Mason’s confidence about her 
favorite indoor pastime. 


By Arabella Boone 





HE was born in Brooklyn—but 
then that’s neither here nor there. 
If we told of our interview as 
it really hap- 
pened—you see 
we promised 
her we 





Apeda 

Shirley lives with her mother and sister up near the Botanical 

Gardens, in New York. The picture at upper right shows her 
before her very own piano. 


















Apeda 
wouldn't. However, but just the same that Brook- 
lyn line isn’t a good one. We should enjoy starting 
off with the truth; but she asked us not to, and— 
surely—who could refuse her? 

It was between scenes at the studio. Shirley 
Mason was playing solitaire. That game where 
you put four cards in a row discarding all those 
of the same suit that are lower, and then pretend 
you aren't bored. 

She looked up when we approached. 
come for an interview?” 

Real clairvoyance! We bowed. 

“Well,” she said doubtfully: ‘I can cook, drive 
my own car,—it’s a Stutz—love to ride. golf, swim, 
—in fact, all those outdoor sports—and I just love 
my work.” 

‘“Solitaire— 

She blushed. 

cently. 

It was our tactful day and so we left this topic. 
“Stage experience?” 
Shirley brightened. 
‘Every ambitious movie aspirant should have stage 
experience,” she said. “The stage is particularly good 
training for the movies and I believe the movies are good 
training for the stage. So to every extra girl who asks my 
advice about going on the stage I say ‘yes, by a!l means.’ 
“Now the extra girl is in the seventh grade of the movies. 

But if she wants to try to continue as an actress, she will 

sooner or later have to learn something about the art of acting. 

She may laugh at that suggestion now. Some manager may 

see her in a good little part and be ready and eager to pay 
her $100 a week for the picture he wants her to do next. But 
five years from now, what then?” 


“You've 
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we suggested. 
“Please don’t,’ she begged reti- 
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And Shirley Mason has the right to talk, too. Although 
she’s only seventeen and, next to Marguerite Clark, the 
tiniest star on the screens, she has been on the stage since 
she was four years old. When she was four she appeared in 
Broadway in a part which she created all by herself. She 
was “‘Litt'e Hal” in “The Squaw Man,” in which William 
Faversham starred. Then she played “Meenie” in “Rip 
Van Winkle” and was “Peter” in “Passers By.” 

When her sister, Viola Dana, who is one year older, made 
a hit in “The Poor Little Rich Girl,’ Shirley understudied 
her and played the part many times in New York. Then 
she inherited the leading role when the company went on 
tour. With the Edison company Shirley was successful in 
ingenue roles. She was in “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
“Vanity Fair,” “The Littlest Magdalene,” “Lucia,” “Cy 
Whittaker’s Ward,” “The Apple Tree Girl,” and others. 
Then the “Seven Deadly Sins” and finally, at the advanced 
age of seventeen, with Famous Players-Lasky, a Para- 
mount star appearing in John Emerson and Anita Loos 
Productions, co-starring with Ernest Truex in “Come 
On In.” 

Shirley lives with her mother and sister up near the 
Botanical Gardens in New York and her name, when she 
was the poor little rich girl, was Leonie Flugrath. She has 
five soldiers in the trenches of Belgium with whom she cor- 





responds and whom she supplies with tobacco, candy, 
sweaters and books. 

This would seem to be about all that the Amalgamated 
Association of Interviewers demand in an eight-hour day. 
Oh, yes—and she weighs ninety-four pounds. 

“T am not—entirely happy,” Shirley said a bit wist- 
fully. 

Have you ever noticed how terribly wistful Shirley can 
look? 

“No?” 

“No. It’s—it’s this new game of solitaire, I can’t win 
it; I can’t. 

“But please—please do not say, in your interview, that 
I play solitaire,” she went on hurriedly. 

“Why, solitaire—” 

“Don’t!” she begged once more, the tears gathering in 
her lovely eyes. “Isn’t it bad enough to be called the 
smallest star in pictures—next to Marguerite Clark—with- 
out admitting a fondness for passing the time between 
scenes in solitaire? Please, please don’t mention it!” 

Shirley Mason asked me not to. You can’t blame me. 
I might haye started this story right off with a bang—and 
instead I had to begin it in Brooklyn, simply because 
Shirley, as she shuffled the cards preparatory to dealing 
a new game of solitaire, smiled at me. 











By Homer Croy 


HE man who made the first 
motion picture is still living and 


not one person in a_ thousand 
knows who he is. He could shoulder 
through the door at 1600 Broadway, or 
hang around the lobby in the Alexandria 
and half a dozen people wouldn’t clap 
him on the back and offer to buy him a 
soda. 

For a number of years 
England has been given 
credit as being the home of 
the motion picture, when as 
a matter of fact the in- 
ventor of motion pictures in 
projected form is an Ameri- 
can, always has been an American and wouldn’t know the 
English Channel from the Erie Canal. 

Some twenty odd years ago a red-haired stenographer 
who was working in the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton lay aside his sharpened pencils and put away his note- 
books when June came, got on his bicycle and started down 
Pennsylvania Avenue on his summer vacation. Westward 
he rode for seven hundred and twenty miles. Arriving at 
his home in Richmond, Indiana, he visited his cousin who 
ran a jewelry store and asked if he might pull down the 
blinds and make an experiment he had in mind. The 


C. Francis Jen- 

kins, and above, 
his machine which 
on June 6, 1894, pro- 
jected the first motion pic- 
ture in the form that we 
now know it was projected. 












The Man Who 
Made the First 
Movie Move 





blinds were drawn while the 

proprietor of the store, the 

boy’s father and mother 

and a few friends gathered 

around a queer looking 
box that the boy had set 
up on the counter. Sud- 
denly there was a violent 
grinding and groaning 
and out on the wall 
stepped a girl. 

In open perturbation 
the good citizens stared 
at the girl and as they 
stared the girl lifted up 
her skirts and began to 
execute the intricacies of 
the Butter Fly Dance. In 
her hands the young lady held 
two sticks to which were fas- 
tened the fanciful draperies of 
her dress and as the young lady 
grew more and more earnest in her dance 
her skirts began to go higher and higher. 

Thus did C. Francis Jenkins, a red-haired stenographer 
in Washington, win for America the honor of showing the 
first motion picture, for on this day—June 6th, 1894—the 
first motion picture in the form that we now know it was 
projected. 

The young lady was Annabella, a vaudeville dancer. 
She was the first person to pose for motion pictures as 
projected on the screen and for which she received mere'y 
a five dollar bill. This is a trifle less than what Mary Pick- 
ford now receives for the same amount of work. 
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At your right is Katherine, 

vainly trying to outstare 

her sister, Mary MacLaren. 

( Yes — such poise as this 

comes from moving before 
the camera. ) 


Consider 
Katherine 


Katherine MacDonald told 
Opportunity she wasn’t in- 
terested — but he shoved 
her into fame anyway. 














































By Kenneth McGaffey 


b. 

UTHORITIES on knocking—I Bt 
don’t mean film critics, but , ee 
those who reall y know— a 


have statistics and evidence 
to prove that old George W. Op- 
portunity knocks only once at 
everybody’s door, and if the 
portal isn’t promptly flung 
open. he gets all put out— 
takes a spiteful kick at the 
door jamb and passes on, 
never to rap again. Know- 
ing George’s fussiness about 
doors what would you think 
of his polishing up the door 
knob, putting on his best 
party manners, opening the 
door himself, and begging a 
young lady to enter?—-said 
young lady standing on the 
threshold remarking that she did 
not think much of the place any- 
way, and was George W. sure it 
had all modern improvements—and then 
having George go down on his rheumatic 
knees and with raised 
hands clasped 


in supplication beg 
said young lady to at 
least give the old manse 
the once-over. 
After taking one 
Her step-off into films glimpse at Miss Katherine Mac- 
came about all unex- ‘ = 
pectedly—at the end of | Vonald, cause of G. W.’s down- 
a little business jaunt, fall, you have got to admit that 
seeking an agreeable the old man showed a lot of judg- 
contract for sister Mary. ment. That crying stuff makes a 
big hit with ’em if it’s timed right. 
It’s an honest-to-goodness fact that Miss MacDonald, who 
has been leading woman for four of the biggest stars in 
filmdom had to be—figuratively speaking—blindfolded and 
backed into the job. 
You see it is this way: Katherine MacDonald is Mary Mac- 
Laren’s sister—MacLaren being Mary’s nom de flicker and the 
cause of much argument, but nevertheless sisters they be. Well, 
Mary and her mother—-Katherine’s mother, too, came out to California 
on atrip. Mary having had a little stage experience and a lot of ambition, 
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In oval — scene from 
Hart’s ‘‘Riddle ie” 
Gawne,” showing 
Miss MacDonald as 
the western heroine. 
At right — Katherine 
ready for a gallop. 


became tired of vacationing and 
went and hired herself to Uni- 
versal as an ingenue leading 
woman. 

Mary managed to keep her 
guilty secret from Katherine, who 
was busy around Larchmont and Lenox exhibiting 
her prize French bull dogs for nearly six months. 
Then Katherine chanced to spy Mary on the 
screen and immediately gave vent to shrieks of 
horror, packed her boxes and started west to 
wreck the reservation and bring Mary and 
Mother back with her to New York. Kather- 
ine being the eldest sister naturally runs the 
family. When Katherine landed here she was 
surprised to learn that Mary MacLaren was 
some pumpkins in our set. 

Also she learned that little Mary was considered 
to be considerable actress and had a brilliant future 
as well as loving the work. 

“Fine,” said Katherine. “I'll bring Miriam out 
with the dogs’—Miriam being the middle sis- 
ter—‘‘and we will all sit around in the famous 
California sunshine and watch Mary work.” 

Thus did things go for several months. Mary 
worked and the rest of the family watched or dashed 
up and down the coast gathering blue ribbons from 
unsuspecting dog shows. Finally Mary got to be a 
star and Katherine decided that she was entitled to 
an increase in wages in keeping with the increase in 
popularity and prestige. The result of the argument was 
that Mary refused to work any more for that particular 
company—(it’s been patched up recently)—and she is 
once more happy and carefree making Bluebirds—and 
Katherine set out to get Mary another job. She called 
upon a number of the big producers in California in behalf 
of Mary but all of them said 

“I’m very sorry, Miss MacDonald, we are anxious to 
have your sister, but in view of the impending legal trouble, 
it would be inadvisable, but if you are not doing anything 
yourself, we need a leading woman of your type for ‘such- 
and-such’ a_ production.” 

Katherine declined all of these offers as she had no in- 
tention of going into pictures—nothing was further from 
her mind—and went on her way hunting work for Mary. 

Mary signed a contract with another company and went 
to work, but still directors kept calling Katherine to the 
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phone with offers of engagements until Katherine herself began to 
think she might be good in pictures. Making up her mind to try 
it, Katherine disappeared—she went out among the bush league 
producers, discovered that the camera wouldn’t bite her and 
acquired a great deal of experience, for sometimes she would 


do two and three pictures a week. She worked 
hard until finally a Famous Players-Lasky scout 
spied her and she was offered a position as lead- 
ing woman for Jack Pickford in “The Spirit 
of ’17.” She made so good that she was 
chased over to do a picture with Charles Ray 
—“‘His Own Home Town.” It was then 
Douglas Fairbanks demanded her for 
“Headin’ South” and “Mr. Fix-it.” She 
had hardly finished with Fairbanks before 
Bill Hart called for her to be his lead in 
“Shark Monroe,” and before he had fin- 
ished that story, he had sent out the 
“hands off’? sign and engaged her for 
“Riddle Gawne.”’ 
Miss MacDonald herself, doesn’t 
know whether to thank George W. Op- 
portunity or Gus Luck for her success but 
admits that Kid Conscientious Toil had a 
lot to do with it. 


drawling contralto. “Get yourself prepared 
for a thing—and then go do it. It was just 
the same as when I graduated from Blains- 
ville College and decided that I was the 

only suitable person to run our portion of 

the Clan MacDonald. The whole family 

being Scots, made it a bit difficult—es- 
pecially mother. You see she, having 
brought us up, had opinions on the raising of 
children which did not coincide with 
mine, with the result that we have con- 
ferred upon her the title of “Mother 
Emeritus,” while I am the Acting or 
Presiding female parent,—I look 
after the business affairs.” 

Incidentally, Katherine is easy to 

look at. Up to the time of going to 

press none of the masculine sex— 
‘except probably the blind man on the 
corner—have had to force themselves to 
gaze at her, from the tip of her light brown hair to the 
point of her number two’s—but with all of her beauty 
and charm, Katherine is not one of the glass-case, cuddly 
type of femininity. She can “wham” a ball across a 
tennis net in such a vicious manner that when any male 
beats her at the game he goes around and brags about it. 
Her automobile, generally known as the ‘‘Tossing Tessie,” 
is always entirely devoid of workab'e brakes, and a hair 
pin may be used to temporarily hold the engine in its proper 
place—but Katherine drives carefully—when there is a 
cop in sight. 

All ready a couple of companies have offered to star 
Katherine, but she prefers to stay in the big league as a 
leading woman rather than have her name in big type for 
some small concern,—but some day—she hopes to see 
“Katherine MacDonald” splashed all over the most im- 
portant electric signs. 
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“It’s this way,” she said in her soft, 





AUDE ADAMS has always declared she will never appear in motion pictures. 

And it begins to look as though the actress said so in all earnestness. When 
she was in Los Angeles recently, a representative of one of the largest picture pro- 
ducing companies came to her with an offer of half a million dollars if she would 
translate her greatest characterization, ‘““Peter Pan,” to the silversheet. And Maude 
Adams refused. Unlike David Warfield, Miss Adams holds forth no promise of 
changing her mind in the future. 
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Earle’s 
Latest 
Afhnity 


ERDINAND PINNEY 

EARLE, well-known New 
York artist who drew consid- 
erable newspaper notoriety a 
number of years ago by his 
resolute championship of the 
affinity system in love affairs, 
has found his own finest and 
most resultful affinity in the 
Photoplay. 

He has established a studio 
for Metro in New York, and 
days, nights and Sundays he is 
devoting the finest of artistic 
educations and years of old- 
world experience to the im- 
provement of motion-picture 
scenery and subtitles. He be- 
lieves that the painter will go 
hand-in-hand with director and 
cameraman in achieving future 
symphonies for the eye. 


Mr. Earle calls his 
work ‘‘motion 
painting.” He is 
enabled to reproduce 
colors on the screen 
and minutiae of de- 
tails which in the 
original are almost 
microscopic. Above, 
Mr. Earle is repro- 
ducing in veritable 
tints and dimensions 
one of the finest 
cathedral windows 
in Europe; left—a 
recent subtitle paint- 
ing of an Egyptian 
vista in the time of 
the Pharaohs, arch- 
eologically correct 
and painted with a 
— of sun and 
shadow which would 
have delighted the 
great Orientalist 
Jerome. 


A scene from “To Hell with the Kaiser.” Mr. Earle’s work, it must be 

confessed, was the most artistic thing in the picture. His landscape 

effects are especially striking, and this dark grove of trees in a horizontal 
light is a composition worthy almost any gallery. 





Famous Women Who Have Cooked for Me 


By 
Thomas Meighan 


When Billie Burke and I 
went out into Western Can- 
ada, I’ll admit I had terrible 
manners. She was a beauti- 
ful cook — take that two 
ways—but she was so afraid 
I'd cut myself eating pie that 
she acquired nervous prostra- 
tion and had to leave me. 
It was dreadful to lose her. 
She made such good pies! 








I straightened up, improved my habits and my clothes, and 
when I came East all that was left of the old-time boy was 
the pie appetite. My next love-affair was with a little 
ingenue named Marguerite Clark—-and believe me, she was all 
to the Burke when it came to putting the crust and apples 
together! But I strayed away . . . you know how men are. . . 

. . . and became furiously enamored 

of Blanche Sweet. It was my un- 

doing. I had no business to leave 

pie, on which I was brought up. 

This very Sweet person adored 

Chinese food, and as I had acquired 

odd-tastes with my dress suit, I let 

her fill me up on tea and chicken- 

chop suey and chow-main. 


As a result, I nearly joined the 
heavenly cafeteria. Would have 
done so, in fact, if it hadn’t been 
for Marie Doro, who got me into 
clothes I was accustomed to, and 
then made me old-fashioned things 
of milk and eggs. I recovered 
rapidly, but 


I’m off famous cooks. I’m 
eating at the club. 
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A woman's instinct sdves a man twice, 
once from himself, once from others 


By Jerome Shorey 


ALL it what you please, woman’s instinct, second 
sight, telepathy, the subconscious mind, or just plain 
wit—the facts remain. Rosalie Dean possessed in 
such great measure the faculty of seeing through the 

visible into the mystical and invisible that certain super- 
stitious Italian artists in the little colony in Rome where 
Rosalie moved, had assured her, with the utmost solemnity, 
that she possessed the “unborn eye.” It was their quick 
way of saying that she had a capacity for sight that was 


‘not of this earth. Rosalie only laughed. She assured them 


that she was far too healthy to be psychic, and bothered 
herself not at all about the matter. But her friends 
shook their heads dolefully and opined that as a result of 
Rosalie’s too keen perceptions she would never marry. 
A man would have to be quite perfect to satisfy her. 
Rosalie still laughed. She 
Me supposed she would 
marry one day, but she 
wasn’t worrying about 
it—yet. And she knew 
quite well that she did 
not demand perfection. 
She did not know what 
she wanted, exact- 

ly, but this she 
» did know-— 
that she 
would 
recognize 


































Rosalie could 
hardly tell him 
how ‘mportant 
it was to her 
that he should 
go on; so she 
thought a 
moment and 
then made a 
proposition, as 
he held the 
revolver tense 
in his fingers. 





the man instantly. That much faith she had in her own 
powers of vision. 

She did. Rosalie was no simpering, romance-befuddled 
school girl, and had not pictured to herself a Galahad or 
half-back as the man who would be her mate. Yet, being 
«4 woman, she must have cherished certain ideals. In any 
event, she cou'd hardly have expected to find the one 
man, flushed and reckless, staking a fortune on a turn 
of the wheel at Monte Carlo. But the faculty which had 
stood her in such good stead on so many minor occasions 
did not forsake her at the critical moment of her life. She 
knew Maxwell Grey was the man she sought, before she 
knew his name or his circumstances, while he still was 
only an excited American youth, playing high stakes in 
the world’s most notorious gambling house. 

Rosalie watched him as he enjoyed a few moments of 
success, watched him double his bets, and finally, with 
a gasp of apprehension, saw him stake his entire heap 
of bank notes on the double-O. She wanted to call to 
him that he was wrong, to tell him to push it across the 
narrow division line to the single-O. But the weight of 
training held her back, and as she stood there, almost chok- 
ing, Grey lost, the little ball falling into the single-O 
pocket. The young man laughed, a 
wee hard, mirthless, horrible laugh, and 

; strode away, not unsteadily, not 
with the least suggestion of weak- 
ness, but as a man who is mov- 
ing definitely toward a certain 
goal. 

There was a buzz of comment, 
and in the whirr Rosalie caught the 
phrase “the bench of forgetfulness,” 
and of a sudden remembered the 
sinister side of Monte Carlo. 
She hurried after Grey 
and found him, not a mo- 
& ment too soon, sitting in 
a corner of one of the 
most beautiful gardens 
on the earth, saying 
his last goodbye to 
the world. For in 
his hand he held a 
revolver, and he 
was just raising 
it to his head as 
Rosalie stepped 
beside him and 
took his hand 
gently. 

For a_ few 
moments 
neither spoke. 
Then, an- 
swering her 
unspoken 
question, he 
said with 
sorrow: 
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“It isn’t so much the money. I suppose I could make 


a living somehow. It’s just that I don’t care. I’m all 
alone—there’s nobody to make it worth while going on.” 

Rosalie could hardly tell him thus suddenly, how im- 
portant it was to her that he should go on, so she thought 
a moment, and then made a proposition as he held the 
revolver tense in his fingers. She wanted to see the play 
at the Casino, and have some sort of interest in it, just to 
make it more exciting, she explained. So would he accept 
a loan from her, that she might have an interest in the 
game by proxy? 

There was something compelling in her plea, something 
more than the mere words, that arrested Grey’s attention. 
He began to feel her personality, as he emerged, little by 
little, from his spiritual despair. So together they ‘went 
back to the temple of chance. 

In his play at the wheel, Grey had evolved a system, as 
all gamblers at roulette eventually do. It is the disease 
of the game, that has been fatal to thousands. He started 
to follow this system, but Rosalie, at his elbow, prompted 
him. Reluctantly, at first, he followed her instructions. It 
was her money, after all, money he could never repay if 
he lost, and she knew it. The responsibility was hers. But 
he won. And again he won. He won over and over again. 
The night is still discussed among the habitues of the place. 
They won until the manager appeared and declared the 
bank closed for the night. 

Grey wanted Rosalie to take half of the fortune he 
had gleaned, but she refused to accept more than the 
original loan, her only condition being that he should not 
play again. He laughingly assured her that he would con- 
sider himself an idiot to try to do what she had done, 
but could not understand why, with her uncanny 
ability to win, she did not go back another time and break 
the bank. 
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Again and again he won. The 
night is still discussed among 
the habitues of the place. 


“T have all the money I need,”’ 
she said. “If I have such a power 
as this, it has been given to me for 
better purposes than gambling. 
Faculties that we abuse, we de- 
stroy.” 

Slowly they strolled back to the 
hotel, and few words passed be- 
tween them. Grey mused upon the 
fate that had dragged him back 
from death, had provided him with 
wealth, and had bestowed upon him 
a friendship that was growing mo- 
- mentarily dearer. Happiness such 
EY as he had never before known 
ei i bathed him as completely as did 
“aB k f .\ the rays of the full moon, and 

»,\ when they parted reluctantly 
they both knew that tomorrow 
meant for each of them only a 
©, day on which they would meet 
» | again and develop still further 

= ' this friend- 
ship. 

The days 


grew into weeks—weeks of almost constant compan- 
ionship, and still they lingered at Monte Carlo, Rosalie 
because Grey never suggested leaving, and Grey for 
reasons of his own. Then a mystery began to dawn 
which not even Rosalie’s perceptions could penetrate. She 
knew Grey loved her, and she felt he must know she 
loved him. Yet he never spoke of love. This, she could 
not understand. Neither could she quite understand why 
he never spoke of himself, his life in America. She had 
baited him by telling all about herself, her more or less 
successful career as a sculptor, her life in Rome. Still he 
was silent about his past. He spoke much of America, 
but never of his relation to the country from which he 
came. Then it was suddenly explained. 

They were sitting on the balcony of a little inn one 
day, when three men intruded and their spokesman ap- 
proached Grey. 

“You are both under arrest for the murder of Mr. Grey’s 
wife,” he said. 

Grey, motionless, stared at the table. Rosalie wanted 
to laugh, but when she saw how seriously the man she 
loved accepted the accusation, she was puzzled. She knew 
this man was no murderer, as well as she knew that she 
herself was innocent. Yet he sat there and said not a word. 

“You’re not guilty!” she exclaimed. 

“T—don’t—know,” he replied, dully. 

Without another word they went to police headquar- 
ters. Rosalie had no difficulty in establishing her inno- 
cence. Maxfield Grey’s wife had been killed, she learned, 
but she had not been in America within a year of the date 
when it occurred. 

All the known details she received from the American 
consular agent. Grey and his wife had been separated. 


One night Mrs. Grey was killed in her apartment, and 
Grey had been seen leaving the place with a heavily veiled 
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woman. 


That was all. Nor would Grey himself supple- 
ment the information. Yet Rosalie knew he was innocent, 
just as she had known at a glance that she loved him, just 
as she had known in advance the winning numbers on the 
wheel at the Casino. And she resolved to return to 
\merica and prove his innocence. 


In America Rosalie found there was one other person 
aS anxious as she to prove Grey guiltless, but he was 
quite as helpless as she. This was his elder brother 
Frank. Their relationship had partaken of all the qualities 
of those of father and son, as well as of brothers. Frank 
had been Maxfield’s chum and confidant, had been always 
more than ready with sympathy and assistance. Yet he 
too had been denied any explanation of the circumstances 
which caused Maxfield to be accused of the murder of his 
wife. At first this cut deep, for he could not believe Max- 
field guilty. But as he looked into his brother’s eyes and 
saw their mute appeal not to pass judgment upon him, 
Frank accepted the silence as something he could not 
understand, and continued to hope in the utter darkness. 

Rosalie was not satisfied merely to hope. She must act. 
She established herself in a studio,-and set about discov- 
ering all there was to discover concerning the friends and 
acquaintances of the man she loved. But there was not 
much to learn. Since he divorced his wife, Maxfield had 
lived very much to himself. 

One night, dining at Frank’s home, Rosalie met Wally 
Gage. At first he seemed merely one of those colorless 
individuals whom one calls in at the last moment to bal- 
ance a party, and provide an escort for an unattached 
guest. He was distinctly the social butterfly, and Rosalie, 
in her innocence of the game, did not know of the poison 
that these creatures disseminate. She might hardly have 
noticed him at all, only that she caught quick, furtive 
glances passing between him and Frank’s young wife, 
Bertha. Much younger than her husband, and pretty 
in a light, fluffy way, she too had failed 
to make a deep impression upon the seri- 
ous Rosalie. This suggestion of a flirta- 
tion going on under the very eyes of the 
unsuspecting husband, annoyed her, but 
she passed it off. 

At the end of the perfectly dull eve- (Py : 
ning, Gage took Rosalie home. He C 
was true 4o his type. The 


Gage took Rosalie home. 
. . . Then he made the 
colossal blunder of his 
entire assinine career, and 
clumsily attempted to kiss 
her as they said good- 
night. 
















moment he was out of sight of Bertha, he began to try 
to make an impression upon Rosalie. And when ‘he 
learned that she was an artist, and lived in a studio, Wally, 
to whom art was only an excuse for dissipation, made the 
colossal blunder of his entire assinine career, and clumsily 
attempted to kiss Rosalie as they said goodnight. He 
went away rubbing an ear. 

As Rosalie fought down the disgust that came over 
her at the thought of being touched by this creature, a 
sudden thought illuminated her mind. It was only a flash, 
a possibility. But several facts suddenly grouped them- 
selves significantly. She checked them off one at a time: 

First—at the apartment house where the murder oc- 
curred, the sole bit of identification she could gather con- 
cerning the woman who left with Grey, was that she wore 
a large, curious diamond ring. 

Second—Bertha Grey wore a large, curious diamond 
ring, which Wally had pretended to be examining in one 
of their flirtatious moments. 

Third—whenever Maxfield’s predicament was men- 
tioned, both Bertha and Wally had made obvious attempts 
to change the subject. 

Even if it were Bertha who was with Grey that night, 
the problem, of course, was only half solved, and actually 
more complicated than ever. But it was at least a clue, 
and as she had no other, Rosalie determined to follow it. 
She cultivated the acquaintance of Bertha, and tried to get 
into her confidence, but that usually gushing person seemed 
instinctively to fear Rosalie, and progress was difficult. 
But at last her patience was rewarded. 

Bertha arrived at her studio one day, manifestly rest- 
less and nervous. After making conver- 
sation about various matters of no > Ae 
interest to either of them, she said: % “la s° . 

“May I use your telephone a mo- ¢ ow a 
m en t—private- aan + 
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ly?” 
Rosalie 
granted the 
curious re- 
quest and 
went into 
an adjoin- ? 
ingroom. In (4 
thisroom © 
there was an 
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extension of the telephone, and Rosalie did not hesitate 
long, before deciding to take this opportunity of learning 
something of the private life of Bertha. She listened. In 
a moment Wally Gage was on the other end of the wire. 
Suspicion number one was confirmed. 

“T’yve some good news, Wally,” Bertha exclaimed. 
“Frank tells me that Maxfield has absolutely refused to 
talk, and his lawyer has thrown over the case.” 

“He'll keep his mouth shut, all right,” Wally answered. 
“He thinks too much of Frank to spill the beans.” 

‘When can we see each other again, Wally dear?” 

“Almost any time, at Carlino’s. But I’ve got to have 
some money.” 

“Oh, I can’t get any more just now, Wally. I gave 
you all I could spare last week, and if I tried to get more 
Frank would suspect.” 


“Well, get it somehow. And 
meet me at Carlino’s tomorrow 


night, same time as usual.” 

Wally hung up abruptly. So 
Rosalie’s instincts were right 
again. Grey was shielding some 
one—obviously Bertha. At least 
these two knew who killed Mrs. 
Grey, and they must be made to 
teH. She had failed to make 
progress with Bertha, so she would 
play upon the weakness of the 
man. 

Like all men of his type Wally 
considered himself irresistible to 
women, and when he received a 


note inviting him to pass an eve- ARRATED by 


ning at  Rosalie’s studio, he 
grinned. To him it was not at all 


Rosalie Dean 


markable—just ¢ - P 
remarkable—just another to be Maxfield Grey 


added to his long list of adven- 
tures. 

That his subjugation should be 
complete, Rosalie overlooked no 
point in her toilette that would add to her charm. It was 
a beautiful, voluptuous woman that received the tango 
lizard, and coyly refused to meet his glances of frank, 
though insulting admiration. To Rosalie the evening was 
interminable, but she did not fail to use every means of 
leading Wally on, though he needed little encouragement. 
The game proceeded fast and furious, until Wally decided 
there was no use in wasting more time in such an easy pur- 
suit, and seized Rosalie in his arms. 

Then, at a prearranged signal, Rosalie’s maid entered. 
It was most disconcerting, and Rosalie had no difficulty 
in making Wally believe that she too was annoyed at 
the interruption. 

“I’m so sorry,” she whispered to him as he took his 


Bertha Grey 


leave. ‘Meet me at Carlino’s Wednesday evening. We 
won't be interrupted there.” 
At last Rosalie began to see daylight ahead. She lost 


no time in making her plans for the occasion which would 
either reveal the truth and exonerate Frank, or at least 
start her on the right road toward this, the one aim of 
her life. Her first move was to invite Bertha to the party, 
telling her that Wally would be there but asking her not 
to mention it to him as she wanted it to be a little 
surprise. 

Wednesday evening arrived. Rosalie had engaged a pri- 
vate room, and came early to complete her arrangements. 
She was accompanied by two men, dressed as waiters. She 
gave them minute instructions, and sat down to wait for 
her guests. Notwithstanding the daring of her scheme, she 
was strangely calm. She had every confidence in the out- 
come, and was inexpressibly happy. 

Bertha was first to arrive, and when Wally came, and 
found the woman of whom he was beginning to tire as 
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permission from the 
photodrama, taken from a story by Tex Char- 

wate, and produced with the following cast: 

Pe ee ne ee Geraldine Farrar 


PE I nade sy oxeercx 


Pee ere Percy Marmont 
Aen Violet Heming 
A a Hassard Short 


Serer 
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well as the one whom he hoped to win, his face expressed 
his disappointment. Rosalie found an opportunity to whis- 
per an explanation: 

“That fool Carlino told her I was here and I couldn't 
avoid asking her to stay. You must be unusually nice to 
her so she won’t suspect. We'll get rid of her later.” 

Dinner was served, with plenty of cocktails and other 
stimulants. It was one of Rosalie’s own waiters who served 
the meal, and if Wally had been observant he would have 
seen that the man was extremely careful in selecting 
Rosalie’s glass. The party became very gay, and Rosalie 
encouraged the frivolous chatter. But before long the 
gaiety began to wane, and Bertha showed unmistakable 
signs of drowsiness. Wally, too, grew dull, and the con- 
versation dropped to monosyllables. 

At length Bertha could hold her 
head up no longer, and fell forward 
on the table, sound asleep. This 
roused Wally, and he looked at her 
in amazement. Then, suddenly 
realizing that he was approaching 
the same condition, he rose un- 
steadily and turned upon his 
hostess. 

*“You—you—you doped us,” he 
stammered, and tried to go around 
the table to where Rosalie sat, 
watching him with cool and cal- 
culating eyes. But before he could 
reach her the drug did its work, 
and he fell to the floor. 

Rosalie summoned the two men 
who had come with her, and hur- 
ried the unconscious pair away 
through a side entrance, to a wait- 
ing car. 

Half an hour later the apart- 
ment where Maxfield Grey’s wife 
was killed, presented a strange 
scene. Ona couch and a divan lay 
Bertha and Wally, still in a stupor. Rosalie, no longer 
dressed in the evening gown she had worn at the party, 
but in a dress like that the murdered woman had worn 
the night she was killed, was taking down her hair. The 

noments ticked on. She was ready for her guests to wake 
and looked over at them again and again. 

At last Bertha began to stir uneasily. With an effort 
she sat up, and looked about her. Across the room was 
Wally, and he too was beginning to recover his senses. He 
half rose and stared back at Bertha, and together they 
looked about the room, bewildered. At the same instant 
their eyes found a sinister figure on the floor—a woman, 
sprawled at full length, her hair disheveled, and on the 
floor beside her a big red stain like blood. 

Bertha screamed and sprang to Wally. 

“My God,” she cried. “Look!” 

“What—what does it mean?” Wally gasped. “Haven't 
they buried her yet?” 

“They mustn’t find us here,” Bertha screamed again, 
hysterically pounding her fists on Wally’s breast. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” Wally mumbled. “I swear it!” 

Then as they stared, the recumbent figure moved, and 
Rosalie stood facing them. 

“T brought you here to learn the truth,” she said. “I’ve 
heard enough to know that you can solve the mystery, and 
you’re not going to leave until you tell me everything.” 

Wally, now fully recovered from his stupor, in despera- 
tion seized a small statuette from a stand, but before he 
could strike Rosalie a door was flung open, and two men 
stood covering him with revolvers. The waiters were now 


Goldwyn 


Herbert Rawlinson 


in police uniform. Wally understood finally that resistance 
was useless. The trap was complete. 
(Continued on page 114) 





























































wiz; Yansci a mathematical shark. 
So Roszika used to double for 
Yansci in composition, while 
Yansci helped Roszika with 
figures. So we say—how 
do we know? 

Those sensuous sisters, 
Roszika and Yansci—but 
it is whispered that Ros- 
zika in really Rose and 
Yansci, Jenny. Does 
it matter? Have 
you seen them 
dance? They 
have 
danced 


The Million 


Dollar Dolly 
Mystery 


How do we know 
the Dollies didn’t 
double in their pic- 
ture? They used to 
—in school. 


OU saw them. 
That is, you 
thought you saw 


them. How do you 

know it wasn’t simply another 
case of double exposure? 

If Leonce Perret, for his Metro pic- 

ture featuring the dancers, could have had 

two Dollies for the price of one—in other 


© since 
words, if he could have persuaded Roszika to . “ they were 
pose for both Dollies, or Yansci to double for Se te four; on the 
Roszika, he wouldn’t have signed both of them, Sek) 


stage since they 
were thirteen. Born 
abroad, the Dollies came to the 
United States eleven years ago. 
When they were thirteen they made 
their New York debut with Lew 
hae Fields in “The Midnight Sons.” 
ba oe Hux, Later they danced for the Shuberts 
who is Mrs. Harty . i 8 : 
Fox; Roszikaismar- in “The Merry Countess,” “Miss 
tied toGene Schwartz, Caprice,” and at the Wintergarden. 
song-writer. Left to Before that they played under 
eS pon Charles Dillingham’s management 
E ‘in “The Echo.” Then they joined 
Ziegfeld’s ‘Midnight Frolic.” In 
vod-vil they broke all records. Came Leonce Perret, 
who saw them dance at the Palace in New York and 


would he? Of course, we don’t know. This is only a 
premise, and yet—in school Roszika was a literary 


der his direction. Previously, the Dollies each starred 
individually in one picture. Roszika in “The Lily and 
the Rose,” for Fine Arts, with Roszika in her original 
role; and Yansci in a three or four year old Kalem, 
“The Call of the Dance,” which Yansci answered. 
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A Piece of Cheese Cloth 


FoR economy’s sake, the utility of a piece of cheese turban or to furnish nethergarments for a Fiji Islander. 
cloth in a motion picture studio is multiple. Cut from It may be a bridal veil one day and a shroud the next. 
2 fat, new bolt, it is first dipped into a die and emerges, no Curtain, dress, bandage, dustcloth, all are favorite roles. 


longer white, but brilliantly yellow to begin its long career And it usually comes to an ignominious end, when, after 
— yellow because it thus photographs whiter than white. many washings, and only faintly yellow, it is issued as a 

Its guardian is the Wardrobe Woman, who watches over makeup cloth to remove grease paint on days when the 
it unceasingly, guiding it on its varied adventures. studio is accommodating hundreds of extras and the towel 


It is quite likely to be used at some time asa Moslem’s supply is inadequate. 
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persuaded them to do “The Million Dollar Dollies” un- . 
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Educational Films Ask This Department 


1. For information concerning motion 
pictures for all places other than thea- 


ters. 
3 . . , 2. To find for you the films suited to the 
A department of service in the application of the oe ee rar Ber 
motion picture to one of its greatest fields of usefulness 3- Where and how to get them. 


4. For information regarding projectors 
and equipment for showing pictures. 
(Send stamped envelope). 





5. How to secure a motion picture ma- 


T hasn't been so very confiding school - girl, chine free for your school, church, or 


long 1 le prob- and the mustached pi Educational Depart- 
ably can recall it with- villain, | Carelessness, Denials Mbidal 
out incriminating your- he discovered, brought a, ay ee 
eer Chicago 
self —that the motion pic- greater results than g 
Se p grea 
ture enthusiast who sug- the cleverest written 
gested a course in scenario word or the most elo- 
writing to a Colossus of quent speech of the safety propagandist. 
finance would doubtless The New York Central has released three Safety First 
have received that partic- films. They are “Steve Hill’s Awakening,” “The House 
ular captain-of-industry’s That Jack Built,” and “‘The Rule of Reason.” 
ie —_. <2 | very best hospital punch on In each of these railroad pictures the stern necessity 
——_________} the point of his chin. The for carefulness among railroad men and the tragic results 
Sy , ’ railroad president or auto- of thoughtlessness are sugar-coated with movie details— 
Scene from a N. Y. C. film designed : : , ° ‘ . 
to teach safety to embryo railroad MObile manufacturer of the love stories, moonlight walks and horseback rides. The 
men. same period, if similarly themes are concerned largely with the Rule of G, that un- 
approached, might very written law of the railroad that no employee shall touch 
properly have squared away and prepared to duplicate the intoxicating liquor. 
above order. To exhibit its own Safety First films the New York Cen- 

But that was away back in the 
uninteresting epoch before movies 4% SN 
became photoplays. - 

Today in the files of the New 
York office of the American Mu- 
seum of Safety —giving point- 
blank denial to any assertion that 
big business can do without the 
movies-——there reposes a list of 
nearly fifty photoplays written, 
produced, directed and released by 
men who hold the financial and 
industrial destinies of the nation 
within their grasp. One and all, 
these screen productions owe their 
being to the same idea—the teach- 
ing of public safety to every work- 
man, child, pedestrian and vehicle 
driver in America. 

For the movie, with its ever-present 
aids, now ranks in importance beside the 
card index, the efficiency expert, and the 
time clock in the corner for all practical 
purposes of industry. And the screen muse 
is diligently wooed by A-1 business men 
because, they assert, the silverscreen has 
no rival when it comes to teaching their 
employees and the public generally the 
value of human lives. 

Marcus A. Dow, general safety agent of 
the New York Central railroad, became a 
moving picture director and producer for 
that organization as the result of a deep-laid 
conviction, backed up by facts, that a highly- 
trained railroad man is one of the most 
valuable citizens of the United States as well 
as one of the most difficult to replace, and that 
accidents to them are not only grievous, but are 
economic carelessness. 

Very early in his safety campaigns Mr. Dow 
learned the educational value of the motion picture and 
its intimate and instant appeal to classes which probably 
could not be reached by verbal argument. Translating 
safety doctrines into movie terms of the modest hero, the 


























































H. S. Firestone, who conceived “Careless America,” the Univer- 
sal film endorsed by over 7,000 chiefs of police. Below — scene 
from it showing how a workman can suffer injuries, or even death 
through carelessness at his daily work. 
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to the colors. Men are constantly drifting 
in and out of plants as the result of war con- 
ditions. Consequently, “The Outlaw” is be- 
ing shown by safety engineers at special shop 
gatherings and at lunch and rest periods in 
order to impress the inexperienced employee 
with the necessity for unusual care. David 
S. Beyer vice-president and chief engineer 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance company, 
wrote the scenario. 

The hazards of the lead industry led 
Henry Ford to turn motion picture producer 
in order to warn workmen about them. 
Similar films have been released by the Na- 
tional Lead company and kindred concerns. 
The Eastman Kodak company is responsible 
for some thousands of feet of film showing 
‘ safety devices used in camera shops. 


<a l ey | hd e . . 
| ieee: yee |. g@ Motion picture warnings against dangerous 
Pp [ae & : ‘ | 

lift am aegit eimai 5 


practices in the elec- 
Here is shown the interior of one 


trical and gas indus- 
tries have been brought 

of the New York Central motion 

picture cars, in which are shown 


out by the National 
the safety first films. 


































































Electric Light Associa- 
tion and the Ameri- 
can Gas Institute. 


tral operates two cars as 
traveling movie houses with 
attendants, which are on 
the road constantly. From 
fifty to seventy-five railroad 
employees and members of 
their families can see the pic- 
tures at one time and ad- 
ditional matinees are given 
every Saturday and Sunday as 
the cars move from one yard to 
another. 

The Federal order recently issued 
by Secretary McAdoo, directing 
each of the one hundred and eighty 
railroads under government control 
to establish safety committees be- 
fore August first, is undoubtedly 
helping to make the motion pic- 
ture as a teacher of railroad safety 
universal in its range. New York 
Central films are always available 
at small cost to any railroad which cares to use them. 
Others of a similar nature have been produced by the 
Pennsylvania railroad, the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western roads. 

Men who dominate the steel industry today admit that 
the screen has brought home to their reckless workman the 
value of caution in a manner no other modern instrument 
could. 

Something like six or seven million dollars is the amount 
that United States Steel has expended for safety first cam- 
paigns among its employees. A substantial slice of this 
has gone for the film footage of three photoplays which the 
corporation has produced. The last of these—‘Why”— 
was released but a short time ago and had its first showing 
at the company’s plant in Gary. The others were “The 
Reason Why” and “The Workman’s Lesson.” 

“The Outlaw,’ scenarioized and converted into film 
under the auspices of the Liberty Mutual Insurance com- 
pany of Boston, is now being shown to the employees of 
steel mills, shipyards, and shoe factories. It was pro- 
duced principally to solve many of the problems which 
have developed in connection with accident prevention 
since industrial concerns have been compelled to accept 


any kind of worker to fill up ranks vacated by men called Taking a strange corner at high speed is the speediest way to disaster. 
; : A slip—a skid—and this climax often follows. 


The mining in- 
dustry has confined 
its efforts in safety 
first film propaganda 
to four films—one on 
mine rescue work is- 
sued by the Educa- 
tional Film Cor- 

poration of America; 
(Continued on page 112) 





A boy on roller skates does not 
know what way he may tumble. 
Scene at left from “ Careless 
America,” warns a careful auto 
driver to slow down when he 
nears the boy on skates. 









































A Fifth Avenue Beauty 


Gotham’s gayest street is only a 
favorite “location” to Agnes Ayres 












IRLS, think of the fortunate plight of an actress who is condemned, 
apparently, to a lifetime of work upon New York’s most aristocratic 
thoroughfare, Fifth Avenue, the center of more ambitions and rubber- 

neck wagons than any other spot in a great city. Think again, 

girls, of the genuine pleasure that might be yours were you to spend your 
working hours in close proximity to Gotham’s gayest and finest! It’s 
galluptious and all of that, as Agnes Ayres admits, but S,.. 
sometimes there is a limit to all good things. 4 eee 

Some months ago scenario writers in the Broad- =f 
way Star Feature studio conceived the happy idea ‘Sp “” 
of adapting for the screen a number of O. Henry " » gweye 
stories having a Fifth Avenue locale. an : 
Apparently scenario editors easily be- > m 
come set in their ways, for no sooner ’ 
had Miss Ayres become thoroughly famil- al Afr 
iar with Fifth Avenue as a “location” than there 
came a perfect rain of Fifth Avenue O. Henry 
stories, and the end is not yet in sight. Each day 
of the week, sunshine permitting, Miss 
Ayres and her associates may be found 


























busily acting before the camera and 
the admiring eyes of Fifth Avenue’s 
gawking thousands. 

Five of her most recent pictures 
have been filmed in entirety or 
in part upon Fifth Avenue lo- 
cations, beginning with ‘‘Sis- 
ters of the Golden Circle.” 
The entire action of this 
O. Henry story, with the 
exception of a few prelimi- 
nary scenes, was laid upon 
the top of a Fifth Avenue 
Sightseeing 
bus, the 









Agnes Ayres and Ed- 
ward Earle in a scene from 
“Springtime a la Carte.” 
La ig Praca vhigese story being filmed as the bus careened up 
Biedh and down the avenue during the closing 

days of the last Liberty Loan campaign. 
Then came “One Thousand Dollars,” a 
Vitagraph O. Henry feature, which also contained numerous Fifth 
Avenue scenes, following which Miss Ayres returned to the two-reel 
O. Henry Stories produced for General Film Company. “Mammon 
and the Archer” was given many Fifth Avenue locations as well as 
“Springtime a la Carte,” and “A Bird of Bagdad.” In five of these 
io stories she has played opposite Edward Earle. Other better known stories 
Aa in which she has been featured are ““The Renaissance at Charleroi,” “The De- 
feat of the City,” “The Rubaiyat of a Scotch Highball,” “The Purple Dress”’ 


and “Sisters of the Golden Circle.” 
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Some Bebe! 


You've read of Daniel among 
the Lions? This is about 
the Lioness of all the Daniels 
























By Justin Fair 


ODAY we find ourselves plunged into 
a whirlpool of joy! 
Listen, Lucullus, we are writing 
about somebody we love to write 
about, and we are getting paid for it. 

Time was, in yon musty past, when we 
wrote little pieces for the papers about 
Madamoiselle Tush, the queen of the air. 
We described her baby-blue eyes and her 
shapely ‘limbs, and all that sort of thing. 

But we sobbed as we penned the lines. 

First, we sobbed because Madamoiselle 
Tush was about forty years old and her hair 
offended us. 

We used to sit opposite Madamoiselle Tush 
in the owner’s tent. 

We used to try not to watch her as she 
gargled the vermicelli and attacked the corned 
beef and— 

But it was no use. 

Her manners drew our fascinated gaze and 
we didn’t eat very much with the circus that 
vear. 

And we have written more pieces for the 
paper about other ladies who took milk baths 
and milk punches: who drove blooded horses to 
blue ribbons and strong men to strong drink; 
who could sing to high C, sober, and to H when 
exhilarated. 

This is a 





modest little 
story that might justly be 
called ‘“‘How Can She Help 
Being Good?” or the ro- 
mance of a pretty Girl who 
Hasn’t yet got a Big Bump on 
Herself and thinks She is the 
Whole Gazoosh.” 

Speaking thus, we introduce 

Miss Bebe Daniels. 
First of all, we love to write 
about her because she is a nice 
little girl. She is the kind of 
youngster your mother would 
like to have come in to supper. 
Dad would find a lot of cheer in 
chatting with her after the dishes 
were cleared away 

She is an A-1, Regular, Clear- 
Eyed, No-Foolishness kind of a 
girl. She loves children, turtles, 
huckleberry pie, swimming, cats, 
dogs, geese, and even if she is a 
successful screen actress she isn’t 
afraid to be teased about going to 
church Sunday mornings. 


































These are 






Bebe Daniels is an A-I, Regular, 
Clear-eyed, kind of a girl —the kind 
of youngster your mother would like 
to have come in to supper. 
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only a few of the reasons we love to write pieces for the Bebe is the kind of girl who 
magazines about Bebe Daniels. loves children, turtles, huckle- 

Bebe Daniels was born of theatrical parents in Dallas, ety pie, swimming, cats, and 
oo aieies : ; ’ dogs; and she isn’t 
Texas, January 14, 1901. She started on the road with her clea wm be tamed 
father’s company when only ten weeks old and at that tender about going to church 
age made her professional debut. She was the baby in “Jane.” Sunday mornings. 

At the age of three years, she played her first speaking Part. 

This, by the way, was a part written into the script of “The 

Confederate Spy,” which was one of the popular plays in the repertoire of the 
stock company of, which her father was manager, and leading man, and her 
mother the leading woman. 

A year later, our heroine might have been heralded as the youngest 
Shakesperian actress in the history of the stage, for she was playing the child 
“Duke of York” in “Richard III.” In this part she received enthusiastic 
encomiums of praise from the critics of the big newspapers, who, we dare say, 

knew a whole lot more about drama than dramatic critics do today. 

At the age of five years, Bebe was engaged by Oliver Morosco to play child 
parts in the repertoire presented by the Burbank Stock Company in Los 
Angeles. From there she went to the Belasco stock in the city of Los Angeles 
and played two seasons. 

Then her professional career gave her opportunities to appear in “The 
Squaw Man” with Louis Stone, and Thais McGrain; with Lillian Albertson 
in “The Royal Family”; with Amelia Gardner and George Barnum in “Shore 
Acres’; with Hobart Bosworth now in the movies, in “Gioconda and 
Pelais” and “Malisande,” and in her own way, Zaza and DuBarry, the 
Leslie Carter successes. 

When Bebe was only eight years old, she was a stage star in her own 
right. Her play was ‘The Prince Chap.” When this tour was ended, she 
was re-engaged at Belasco’s stock company in Los Angeles. 

When Bebe was only a little past fourteen, the films got her. 

She has just signed up for the third year with the Pathe-Rolin come- 
dies in which, as the world is aware, she is the wide-eyed heroine when 
Harold Lloyd is the goggle-eyed hero. They do say that some day Harold 
will lead the fair Miss Daniels to the altar—but never mind that. 

And Bebe claims to be an adept of the concoction of the sinister Golden 
Buck which is an intensified variety of the welsh rarebit, you know. For pets, 
our heroine harbors one collie dog, one bull dog, three fancy cats, two canary 
birds, two love birds (dear, dear, how sweet), a bungalow, situated not far 
from the Rolin Studio in Los Angeles, and a sedan motor car. 

We told Miss Daniels that we were going to write a piece about her for 
this magazine. She did not blush and falter. 

She smiled sweetly. 

“All right,” she said, “make it fancy, but not flossy.” 
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Movie Mermaids Infest L. A. A. C. 


: (y= of Los Angeles’ boasts—it has many—is its Ath- 
7 letic Club. This imposing pile of concrete, plate glass, 
| ornate rooms, water, gymnasium, strong men, art gallery 
1. and what-not stands at the corner of Seventh and Olive 
i streets, and in addition to its social, athletic and gastro- 
nomic advantages is the dwelling-place of many of its 
members. Among these are numerous motion-picture actors. 
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Cn ™ ey iP’ The younger screensters are now giving the old-line club 
sev ff & members fever and ague. Reason, the chicken friends of 
Na @* said young persons. 

> A i ht You see, on the fifth floor of the club is its magnificent 


swimming pool, unquestionably one of the finest indoor 
plunges in the world. This is open to ladies on Tuesdays 
only. But does that deter the dauntless little filles de 
film? Not at all! They scamper about unconcernedly, 
with their cute little bathing-suits concealed under their 
wrist-watches, or some smaller place, don the fascinations 
in some friendly darkness—and splash!—in they go, with 
smothered squeals of delight, while said old-line members, 
in the quiet library below, wonder if their grand building 
is haunted. 

So, the old-line members feel that something really 
should be done. But what? And who’s going to do it? 
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There was one more shot. The 

sole passenger hung limply out 

the window. Bige Rivers, Pas- 

quale and Boggs were left to 
snarl over their 


spoils. 


Ce eee 


THE MIDNIGHT TRA 


John Lynch may have resembled the outlaw, 
but in his soul was a world of difference 


By Betty 


WO farewells were said that humid afternoon as the 
California sun glared down on ranch and garish vil- 
lage, on twisted trail and slope of ragged cedar, on 
gulch and gully which had yielded richly of the 

yellow ore—and on those which echoed only the disap- 
pointed sighs of broken searchers after gold. 

In the dooryard of his ranch John Lynch was bidding 
farewell to his daughter Mary—a softly-moulded creature 
whose gentleness kept constant memories in his heart of the 
beautiful southern wife who had left them before the Civil 
War had come to snatch away their wealth, and to turn 
them to the land of the setting sun for future fortune. 

It was a graceful, tender farewell, the 
farewell of a southern gentleman with a 
heritage of chivalry. He bent over the 
girl’s hand in a profound bow, sweeping 
his broad-brimmed hat from his iron 
grey head, then placing a kiss on her 
white forehead. 

“T’ll be home Monday or Tuesday, as 
usual,” he called as he swung up on his 
mount and cantered off down the trail 
to El Monte—and to “The Gold 
Cradle.” 

It was not so pleasant a scene, that 
other fareweil. Bige Rivers, arch thief 
and road agent, soul stained with vio- 


ham, based 
play by 
and Delacour. 


on 


Bige Rivers. . 
Harvey James... 
“Twisted” 


Joe Statler ....... 


The Midnight Trail 


ARRATED by permission from the 
Pathe Photoplay by Jack Cunning- 
“The 
Messieurs 


John Lynch....... 


Mary Lyich...... 
» Seamed Charles Gunn 
) 7) er Benne 
....Jos. J. Dowling 
klias Lynch....... 
..Wadsworth Harris 


“Rat” McGrough..... Ernest C. Warde 


Shannon 


lence and murder, was ‘throwing out” his “Spanish gal.” 

Over the pine board table in the lone cabin in the same 
sun-flooded hills Bige was enacting a tragedy. Leering, 
cruel, he stood over his “gal,” choking her in his hairy- 
handed grasp. As he leaned forward, his cold colorless eyes 
ate down into her brown eyes, dilated with terror. 

“Git out of here to ’Frisco—I got work to do—an’ if 
you open your mouth on me there’ll be another angel in 
greaser Heaven.” 

Then he flung her away and let her crawl out of the 
room, as he turned away to toss a bottle of brandy down his 
throat. He drank not as men drink, but as a destroying 
demon. 

Bige Rivers thought it was goodbye to 
Nita, the Spanish girl, forever. He in- 
tended that it should be. 

Now in the mining camp of El Monte 
there are two places of vast attraction. 
“The Gold Cradle’’ was secretly the pos- 
session and pride of John Lynch, a mem- 
ber in high standing of this careless 
community. It was built on the same 
clean lines as John himself. Liquor and 
girls were taboo, and only those inter- 
ested in a gentleman’s game found wel- 
come. 

Cheating and underhanded methods 


Mail,” a 
Siraudin 


Lyons 
Moreau, 
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were left to “The Red Flare” across the way. There Mexi- 
cans and whites alike were lured by brazen women with 
painted cheeks and willing lips to a hundred nameless sins. 
There the vile lamps sputtered and flamed all night. The 
sounds of coarse ribaldry, harsh laughter and wild music 
never ceased before the dawn. 

The steady, clear lights of “The Gold Cradle” and the 
flickering ruby lights of ‘“The Flare” had long been lit when 
the lumbering four horse stage drew up to the hotel. The 
respectable, God-fearing citizens of El] Monte were settled 
at their games under John Lynch’s genial eye. The riff- 
raff of this end of the world had embarked on a new night 
of orgy over the way. 

The arrival of the stage seemed to offer but slight com- 
petition among the affairs of the night’s routine. One or 
two hangers-on stumbled out into the night to hear the 
news. But when they saw only two passengers alight they 
faded off into the darkness again. 

Joe Statler, the man passenger, honored citizen and presi- 
dent of the El Monte Mining Company, made straight for 
“The Cradle,’ and a game with his friend John Lynch. 

The woman who had alighted from the stage at the same 
time, went with equal directness to “The Red Flare,” seek- 
ing there the proprietor. She found him drinking whiskey 
with a hardfaced woman with naked shoulders. He looked 


the newcomer over appraisingly, noting her seemly body, 
her round throat, her full lips. 




































He nodded acceptance and sent his partner to direct her 
to a room where she might leave her carpet bag and change 
her traveling clothes for the dress of the dance hall. 

She came back anon—Nita, Bige River’s cast off Spanish 
gal, her plump, seductive shoulders gleaming white, her 
teeth flashing in a smile. 

At a table in the noisy dance hall three men, strangers to 
El Monte, had loitered all evening. They were Pasquale, 
the exquisite Spaniard, with luminous eyes, moustaches 
of fierce black, and delicate hands; Boggs, the coarse, 
loose-jowled horse trader; and McGrough, the “Rat,” 
beady-eyed, sharp nosed, with knotty hands that worked 
convulsively at the buttons on his coat. 

The “Rat” suddenly pulled himself up from his posture 
of apathy as a whisper reached him through the dance hall 
din. It was the voice of one of the stragglers who had 
sauntered out to meet the stage. 

“He come—he’s over to ‘The Cradle.’ ” 

The Rat looked meaningly at his companions. 

“You'll know him when he drinks a bottle of brandy at 
one pull,” he whispered to them. Then he slipped away 
through the dancers. 

Across the street in John Lynch’s respectable gambling 
establishment the Rat felt ill at ease in his nfiserable 
clothes, surrounded by so much elegance of broadcloth 
coat and brocaded waistcoat, of linen shirt and flowing tie. 
But Rat was on a mission. So he hunched around uneasily 
until he came close to the table where John Lynch and 
Joe Statler were playing poker. 

The Rat stood there a full minute before Lynch 

m™ sensed his sinister presence. Before he could slink 
* away the secret proprietor of “The Cradle” turned 
about and looked him in the eye. 

; Under that cold gaze the Rat 

wer Ws “a oe slouched out into the night. 

lien tee rag However embarrassed Rat Mc- 
hairy- handed grasp. Grough might have been, he had 
learned in ‘“The Cradle” what he 
sought, and one thing more. Joe 
Statler was sending out the heaviest 
shipment of gold of the year on 
the morning stage—also an in- 
hk  cidental fact of special signifi- 

» cance, that -John Lynch 
h looked enough like Bige 
Rivers, the bandit, to be that 
unworthy Rivers himself. 
Before the night had grown 
much older the door of “The 
7 Flare” swung open and Bige Rivers, 
full of liquor, and looking for friend or foe, 

stepped in, sweeping the room with an eagle 
glance. He saw no one he knew. He took a 
seat by himself and shouted for drink. 

Pasquale and Boggs alone marked him as he 
tossed off his bottle of brandy at a gulp. 

“Tt’s him,” they nodded each to the other. 

And when Bige Rivers sauntered out through the 
bar—past the spot where a brown-eyed Spanish 
girl he had cast away forever was cringing behind 
the broad shoulders of a towering miner—they 
followed him. 

The crowd of sober gentlemen from ‘The 
Gold Cradle” had gone home for the night and 

only John Lynch was left, leaning against the 
door and looking out into the darkness. 

A shriek from the hall of sin across the 
street awoke him from his meditations. Peer- 
ing into the dark he made out the shadowy 
outlines of a man and woman struggling. 

In a moment a hard fist shot out and the man was 
a whining heap on the ground. The girl cowered 
against her rescuer. 








The Midnight Trail 


Then came 


Elias’ testi- 


mony, broken, halting, 


punctuated with 


pain. 


“As God is my witness, 
my own son John Lynch 


shot me!” 


* 4 ee 
* Exiga 
sd 

“Oh, Senor—I be keeled!” 

John Lynch put his arm about her shoulder and helped 
her over to “The Cradle,” reassuring her that no harm 
should befall her while in his care. 

In the doorway she looked up into his face. She started 
back in terror, her eyes staring wildly, one small hand 
clasped at her throat. 

The man beside her offered her no violence. She gath- 
ered courage to look again. John Lynch smiled benevo- 
lently down at her, and slowly the haunting fear faded 
out of her eyes. This was not he—the terrible Bige Rivers 
masquerading in other clothes. This was a kind gentle- 
man to whom Fate had given a face so much like the out- 
law’s that they might have been twins—a likeness to de- 
ceive even a mistress. 

Lynch saw the change come over the girl’s face. He 
knew she wanted to tell him something. 

“What is it, girl?” 

“T mus’ go, Senor—or—” The realization of what Bige 
Rivers would do to her if he found her in El Monte again 
came to her mind. She broke into tears—‘‘I don’t dare tell 
more—.” 

“VYou’re going down to my ranch to stay with my little 
girl and me.” John Lynch had a way of taking charge of 
things just like that. 


“Hey Scotty,” he called to the roulette croupier, “take 
this young lady to the ranch in the morning and tell Mary 
she’s to be one of us.” 

Nita fell on her knees and covered John Lynch’s hands 
with kisses. 

Across the street Rat McGrough picked himself up from 
the heap where Lynch had kicked him and shambled away 
to join three earnest men in conference in the stable yard 
—also to report to Bige Rivers that Nita had not gone to 
’Frisco. 

There were several expeditions afoot when the early 
morning sun scattered the mists hanging over the hills at 
the break of the following day. 

The stage coach, piled high with chests of golden 
treasure, was rumbling over its accustomed trail to the 
nearest railroad. A Wells Fargo guard sat beside the driver 
with a rifle on his knees. One solitary passenger rode 
inside. 

On the trail since sunrise, John Lynch rode toward the 
road house owned by his father, half way between El] Monte 
and the railroad. He was worried about the report Joe 
Statler had brought back the night before. His father was 
ailing. Inn keeping was too hard for the old man, anyway, 
disappointed and disheartened as he was with his fruit- 
less prospecting for gold. 
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Mary, firm in faith in her 
father, struggled valiantly 
but vainly against the over- 
whelming sentiment of 
the community. She was 
successful however, in sus- 
taining the hope and good 
cheer of her parent. 


On a narrow cross trail through the scrub oaks intersect- 
ing the main road over which the stage was traveling, three 
men were riding cautiously on trim flanked horses. 

They rode in silence, though now and then the oldest 
and hardest of them raised an empty brandy bottle to his 
lips, and cursed. 

Only ‘‘Twisted” Tuttle, a tattling old man, evidently a 
new helper about the place, greeted John Lynch on his ar- 
rival at his father’s inn. Elias Lynch was off prospecting. 
“Twisted” did not know when he would return. 

John decided to wait. He sat down in the public room, 
while “Twisted’’ went about his business outdoors. After 
a time the gentleman gambler decided he could wait no 
longer, so he mounted his horse and started back for town. 

When “Twisted” entered the inn again, Bige Rivers was 
sprawled in the chair John Lynch had occupied. He or- 
dered brandy and drank it down. It was obvious that 
“Twisted” saw no difference in the identity of the hard 
visaged, colorless eyed man who sat there now, and the man 
he had left waiting for Elias when he went out. He drew 
up his chair, bent on conversation. 

In a flash of motion, Bige Rivers’ heavy pistol had 
changed its resting place from the table to the top of 
Tuttle’s head. Old ‘‘Twisted” dropped motionless on the 
floor. 

Bige Rivers, refreshed by his drink and his amiable little 
diversion with “Twisted,” was back with Pasquale and 
Boggs, waiting, masked and mounted, -for the stage to 
s‘ving round the curve. 

It came on rumbling noisily, to the accompaniment of a 


jovial song from the driver. But the song was soon hushed. 


The horses plunged and wheeled. Before they could lift 
their guns, the driver and guard looked into the pistols of 
And then driver and guard toppled 


three desperate men. 
over dead. 

There was one more shot. 

The sole passenger hung limply out the window. Bige 
Rivers, Pasquale, and Boggs were left to snarl over their 
spoils. 

When Elias Lynch returned from his prospecting ex- 
pedition, that night, he found three men bent over the table 
in his public room, snapping over a pile of dirty bags like 
wild beasts over carrion. “Twisted” sat gagged and bound 
in the corner. 

He was no coward, this Elias Lynch. He knew exactly 
what this meant. These men had robbed the stage, and like 

as not they would kill him. He strode to the table, his 

eyes ablaze, and looked from man to man. When his 

gaze reached the sneering countenance of Bige Rivers, he 
gave a sudden start. His hand went to his heart. He 
leaned forward to look closer. He grasped the corner 
of the table for support. And then his voice broke 
into a moan. ‘John Lynch—my son!” 
If Bige Rivers had ever felt a human emotion, he 
would have been touched by the pitiful suffering of the 
white haired man beside him now. He only threw back 
his head in a wicked laugh, pulled his gun to a sidewise 
shooting position and pulled the trigger as carelessly as if 
he had been aiming at an empty bottle. Elias Lynch fell 
heavily to the floor, shot through the shoulder. Then the 
outlaws were on fheir way. 

When Elias recovered sufficiently to drag himself to his 
feet next morning, he released ‘“‘Twisted” from his bonds. 
They went together to the stable yard, and Elias all but 
fell again when he saw the stage coach, rifled of gold and 
bearing the bodies of three innocent dead. The handiwork 
of his own flesh and b!ood! 

Events followed swiftly when “Twisted” rode at head- 
long gallop into El] Monte. 

John Lynch was among the first to hear the news. 

Elias, his father, sadly wounded, followed closely with 
the stage coach, driving it in just as it had been left in 
his stab'e yard by the bandits. 

John helped his father down from the high seat, carrying 
the fainting old man into the express office. There he stood 
over Elias chaffing his blue hands until the doctor came. 
Together with Joe Statler, the sheriff and a group of Fl 
Monte’s leading citizens, he stood about the couch until 
Elias was sufficiently restored to tell what had happened. 

Damning destiny and malicious Fate hovered. 

John stepped back to let “Twisted” in the group. 
“Twisted” looked into John’s face. His shaggy brows 
raised in puzzling recognition. He paused, shifted his 
“chaw,” blinked, gulped and stammered. 

“Thar’s the man that clipped me over the head with th’ 
shooting iron.” 

John Lynch looked into the old man’s face as though he 
had not heard the accusing words. He smiled induigently 
as one smiles at a prattling, silly child. 

Then came Elias’ testimony, broken, halting, punctuated 
with pain. 

“As God is my witness, my own son John Lynch shot 
me!” 

It was as the lightning flash. 
firmation. 

It was known, just as all small doings in E] Monte were 
known to all, that John Lynch had ridden to his father’s 
roadhouse the morning before. 

The crowd appalled, in shocked and wavering conviction, 
needed but one more corroboration. 

Pasquale and Boggs, captured and brought in as con- 
fessed accomplices, added the damnation of their testimony. 

(Continued on page 112) 


There was terrible con- 
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“Tr’s not that I’m temperamental. 
But I demanded a clause in my con- 
tract about directing my own scenes.” 


Speaking for 
imself 


Fatty Arbuckle’s dog-star 
has finally given in to 
the urge of publicity. 


By 
ee Luke 399 





HALL I tell my story? Or GE 
would I better remain in that paradoxic cloak of 
fame which the Silversheet throws about us? 

I’ve started this like a Rider Haggard subterranean 
romance, I know. But what I mean to ask is—wha:z 
of publicity and the screen player? Is publicity good 
for the actor—does it enhance his appeal, or rob 
him of that aloofness so necessary to the realization 
of his ideals? : 

The editor has finally convinced me that 
people are sincerely interested so— 

Before I left Broadway for sunny Cali- 
fornia, I had to have it straight that it was 
for the best —- my 
career, you 
know. I'd 
made some- 
thing of a 
hit, I be- 
lieve, in| 
Fatty Ar- & 
buckle’s @ 
“Butcher’s @ 
Boy,” and 


|B 


rt. is really fond 


of music. When- 
oA ef} ever Roscoe picks 
ei ontheplatformofmy — up the sticks and 
“Ty {private baggage car, drops them on the 

: a upon my arrival on drum Luke is right 








az 1 , . there at the piano 
I wanted to = " . 1| \ the West Coast, and with his ee ae 
keep up the X_ ao. Saw assembled to _ 
high stand- ‘i ‘* greet me a representative group ol 
ard I set inte got ae ae Le the film colony’s dog-stars, I knew 
that com-% ~- “Pd come home. oe 
edv. My = . A Spitz made a nice little speech 


and presented a silver-spiked collar as a 


fans expect ; 
P token of esteem. I made rather a graceful 


it of me— dy - 


nay. de- reply—just a word or two—to put them all at 
ain ih £3 ease. I don’t want them to 
But eee ® f When Luke arrived most think me a bally toff, you 


of the canine film stars of Los now, Then I left them, be- 
Angeles were at the train to 


meet him. Luke is here shown Cause Arbuckle was waiting 
addressing the dogs from the plat- outside in the car. 
form. Note that all nationalities On our way to the studio 


stepped out 


are represented in this congress Fatty put this thing right up 

of dogs. Roscoe (‘‘Fatty”’) Ar- . i or"; er 
ai. oth ole tebe OF we. Luke, he said 
signed the contract for life, is gravely! “We need you, old 
waiting patiently outside. man. Sign this contract, for 


$50.00 a week, and 

“Hold cn a minute,” I cut 
in. “Does that offer include a star 
dressing room and the use of your cars? 
Do I have to be on the set in make-up 
before ten o’clock? Do we knock off 
. work at 4:30?” 
RAY “Ves, yes,” said Fatty. “Any- 
thing, anything!” 

(Signed) Luke. 
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LEXANDER would have had a good idea of the 
additional worlds he sighed to conquer if travel 
films had been shown for the entertainment of his 
army. Washington could have kept his heroes in a 

cheerful mood despite the lack of food and shoes if he 
could have given them a Chaplin or Fairbanks or Arbuckle 


comedy every night. Napoleon— well, he might have 
changed his saying to, “An army travels on its feet,” re- 
ferring to feet of film, if only he had had motion pictures 
to entertain his Old Guard. 

Film has been the recruiting sergeant, the drillmaster, 
the morale-strengthener and the faithful comrade-in-arms 
of this country’s army in cantonment, on board transport, 
in front line camp, in the zone of the rear and in hospital. 
How armies got along without movies in the past is a sub- 
ject of interest to those who know the great part they are 
playing in the present world conflict. 

Every motion picture fan knows the aid the film has 
afforded in stimulating enlistment by showing in interest- 
ing realism scenes in the war zone, action pictures of the 
Marines and other favorites and grimly stirring views of 
the enemy’s frightfulness as practiced on innocent non- 
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Films 


Next to “chow,” the 
estimation of the fight- 


Y.M.C. A. entertains 


By Janet 
Over-Seas 


combatants. As a drillmaster 
the motion picture has been in- 
valuable in showing to our 
armies in training camps the 
technic of warfare and of using 
strange weapons, new and old, as 
practiced by European veterans. 

When the selective service 
men went 
into great 
train- 
ing camps 
the movies 
went with 
them, giv- 
ing thou- 





At left two Y.M.C.A. 
women operating a mo- 
tion picture projecting 
machine in a “Hut” in 
France. The im- 
promptu stand for the 
machine is indicative of 
the portability of the 
equipment. 








sands of the boys 
better entertainment 
than ever they had 
had before. The 
screen comedies and 
dramas accompanied 
them on transports 
and met them in the 
war zone, where the 
advance guard of the 
American Expedition- 











ary Force had de- 
manded and received 
their silent plays. 
Don’t think for a mo- 
ment that the boys, regulars, national guardsmen, national 
army men or marines would accept old, frayed-out reels. 
either. Fresh, bright photoplays were their order, and it 
took a big organization to supply it. It is the largest, most 
active moving picture distributing concern in the world. In 
the war zone it is entertaining anywhere from 700,000 to 
1,000,000 spectators a week and has audiences totalling 4 


This isa “Y” theatre in France. However, if 
Pictures are shown near the front but only in 










































For Fighters 


motion picture show comes first in the 
ing man. And here is told how the 


a million weekly, both here and in France 


M. Cummings, 
Service, Y. M. C. A. 


million a week in American training camps. 

This organization shows moving pictures to American 
fighters from the home camps, where they say good bye to 
civilian life, up to the zone where gas and shells interrupt 
the performances, while the camps and ports of the British 
Isles are not forgotten, nor the men on board warships and 
transports. Many a moving picture with a submarine 
motif has held audiences spellbound, but how about a 
movie which outdrew a real submarine attack in interest? 

A submarine alarm on board a transport sent to the best 
Stations every soldier on board, of whom hundreds had 
been watching a motion picture when called out. A 
torpedo, fired by the Hun, missed the transport. The boys, 
having exhausted the possibilities of this diversion, waited 
hopefully, and finally one of them voiced the sentiment of 
the crowd by asking an officer “Can we go below now and 










SEND SOME MONEY HOME 


WITHOUT CHARGE 





Granted — that this picture of a Y. M. C. A. sign in France 

appears “smudgy.”’ But the black spots are where bits of 

shrapnel struck. This sign resulted in the sending home 
of several thousand francs. 


The weekly circulation of film to “Y” huts in America 
Was 7,000,000 feet this summer, while to the huts in France 
it was 2,415,000 feet and on board the transports 4,660,000 
feet. The service to the British points has only begun, due 
probably to the fact that the cinema was fairly handy to 
our men there, and as a result the weekly footage was only 
200,000 this summer, but is increasing because of the de- 
mand for home stuff. 

It is clean, happy, mirth-provoking stuff that the boys 
get, the antics of Charlie and Fatty and Doug, plenty of 
rollicking, slap-stick comedy and absolutely nothing on 
vampire home-wrecking or underworld agonies. Somebody 
asked the Colonel of a famous regiment which saw great 

















you ever see the caption: “A motion picture theatre near the front,” be not mislead. 
houses where the illumination is guarded at every window. The lights might prove disastrous. 


finish the picture?” That’s how screen drama grips ‘em. 

The organization which provides and exhibits the motion 
pictures for the American soldiers, sailors, marines and 
labor batallions is the Y. M. C. A. National War Work 
Council, cooperating with the Community Motion Picture 
Bureau. The films are projected in the “Y” huts in the 
United States and abroad. 








Y.M.C. A. workers are often forced to don gas masks in 
holding their positions behind counter canteens. This worker 
was wounded while on duty. Note the motto on the wall: 


“The best for the man in the mud.” 
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fighting this summer what he wanted most to put pep into 
his men after they had moved in with the French. 

‘Motion pictures, more motion pictures and then more 
motion pictures,” he replied, paraphrasing a famous states- 
man. That’s how the military leaders regard the newest 
ind most popular form of entertainment. 

When the enormous number of American troops sent 
icross the ocean last summer is considered, giving some 
idea of the crowded condition on board transports, the 
value of the movies in keeping these great assemblages of 
men entertained and contented throughout the voyage can 
be appreciated slightly. As one old sailor said, “It was 
pretty dreary going over until we had the pictures.” 

On board each transport there are several machines 
going at the same time, one on the upper deck, one on the 
second deck and perhaps one inside for the officers. 

To the man who does not understand the intensive man- 
ner in which modern wars are conducted it might seem 
wasteful or frivolous to send movies to men who are there 
to fight. But when it is considered that fighting is their 
industry, year in and year out there, and that after crowded 
days or weeks of fighting the soldiers have to go to rest 
camps where a powerful nervous reaction often sets in, the 
tonic of the motion pictures can be appreciated. The men 
demand pictures,—good ones, too, and would rather have 
them than anything but “chow.” They even give meals 
the go-by at times to stay to the end of a reel. 

The Y. M. C. A. movie operators no longer consider it 
a novelty or a rarity to project the antics of the favorite 
film stars to the accompaniment of shelling by the enemy 
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or the insidious approach of gas. Many a Chaplin fall has 
been emphasized by a bursting shell instead of the cus- 
tomary bass drum beat. 

The gas alarm was sounded one night this summer while 
a moving picture play was being presented in a “Y”’ hut, 
a dugout near the front in France. As the alarm sounded, 
a soldier in the audience rose from a seat near the door. 
peered out, and turning, shouted to the operator: 

‘Keep the old crank turning, ‘Bo.’ I'll tell you when it’s 
time to put on your gas mask.” 

The “Y” this summer was giving more than seven hun- 
dred shows a week by standard picture machines to audi- 
ences that average some five hundred men. In addition 
there were in use near the front line trenches twenty-one 
small portable projectors which make approximately one 
hundred showings a week with a total weekly attendance 
of between 15,000 and 20,000 men. The plan of the 
bureau is to install sixteen standard projecting machines 
and six small machines with every division. 

The moving picture has proven a wonderful aid in the 
cure of soldiers in the hospital, and many improvements 
nave been adapted for giving these sufferers entertainment. 
At some hospitals in training camps the pictures are pro- 
jected on the ceiling for the entertainment of those invalids 
who have to lie on their backs. In Camp Dix large sheets 
of blackened paper are set up beside the bedsides in such 
position that the motion pictures are reproduced in minia- 
ture for the bedridden. 

How, indeed, did soldiers of other times do without 
pictures? 


ELLIOTT and the ADMIRABLE TASSA 


A tale of the East and the West—filled with heart interest and flapjacks. 


By Kenneth McGaftey 


HIS contribution to celluloid literature or flicker 

history, as the case may be, could well be entitled 

“Why Eiliott Dexter Home Nights,” or 

“The Mystery of the Panting Pancakes,” for in 
it Art and Vittles are united and everything is lovely in 
the tinal fade-out. 

In order to fully explain this drama without the use 
of too many subtitles, it is necessary to introduce a pro- 
logue and therein reveal the character and habits of that 
splendid fellow and excellent actor, Elliott Dexter, the 
well known husband of the equally well known Marie 
Doro. Elliott is one of these quiet chaps, and as Marie 
was on the noisy stage in the East, Fliiott rented himself 
i secluded cottage by the sea where he could get the early 
morning plunge in the surf stuff that is so often bragged 
about but seldom executed. 

The rest of the gang at the Athletic Club sort of missed 
Elliott and wondered over his beating it home every night 
as soon as he was through work at the studio. A few 
went down to the cottage f time to time and came 


Goes 


trom 
back with knowing looks, but the main part of the crowd 
were unable to fathom the mystery. Finally a rotund 
person from the wilds of Chicago attended a dinner there 
and then the whole world knew. 

Take for an example the lowly flapjack or pancake as 
it is called by the smart setters. 

Such ecstacies can not be flung together in a careless 
and haphazard manner, but must be composed with the 
same care as is a cantata or blended like the pigments 
lor an artist’s masterpiece. 

The Admirable Tassa has his own way of composing 


pancakes and that all the world may have some idea of 

the epicurean delights indulged in by Elliott and_ his 

friends, he has consented to give the recipe and the 

method of cooking to PHotopLay MAGazINeE exclusively 
Here is the recipe: 


Two cups war flour 

One cup corn flour 

Four teaspoons baking powder 
One-third teaspoon salt 


These should be sifted dry, then add enough milk to 
make a soft batter—one tablespoon syrup or sugar, a ta- 
blespoon melted butter and one egg beaten into the batter 
If water is used instead of milk, use more syrup or sugar 

The griddle must not be too hot—just a faint smoke 
coming from the melted grease. The batter should be 
poured on with the spoon, and the cakes should be n 
more than four inches in diameter. 

NOW comes the trick for making good pancakes: 

NEVER TAKE YOUR EYES OFF THE CAKEs 
WHILE THEY ARE COOKING! 

According to Admirable Tassa, unless the cakes are 
watched every minute they are very apt to develop air 
bubbles, brown too much or ccok too fast. The cakes 
should be watched to see that the air bubbles do not 
develop, for if they do, the cake is no good and not fit 
tc be eaten. It is too strong of soda or something iike 
that and must be fed to the dog. 

Of course describing Tassa’s method of brewing flap- 
jacks and arriving at the finished produce, is like giving 
a boiler maker a lot of paint and telling him to turn out 
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Tassa, chef and major domo of “Sunny Beach,” 
Elliott Dexter’s Venice (Cal.) home, demonstrates 
the art of designing pancakes. At left is good pan- 
cake. At right defective one, ruined, so Tassa says, 





something that will make Rembrandt bite his finger nails. 

Tassa also keeps a diary as to everything that goes 
on and also puts in his personal observations on what re- 
cipe he can cut out of notebooks. One day will run some- 
thing like this: ‘I learn that Government send Durham 
te the soldiers at front and I promise not to smoke this 
tobacco hereafter.”” “Lift the hand high when rubbing fat 
into pastry so that the air can go through.” “Mr. Dexter 
says he will be home for dinner and then does not come— 
this is bad and expensive.’ “I hear that Miss Pickford’s 
chauffeur takes her car out and breaks it when she is 


by air bubbles. 


“Mr Dex- 
ter bring some laundry home send other out from studio 


auway—this is not the work of good servant.” 
without making list—this not business like.” “If meat 
is tough, wash it with vinegar and then wipe it.” 

Tassa also keeps a list of the guests that come to the 
house with his personal views and comment on each. It 
is some book. 

Tassa sees every picture Elliott is in and writes a com- 
plete review of it in his diary. Of “Old Wives for New” 
he remarked that as yet he had not worked in that kind 
of a family. 








AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 
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We started from our Riverside Drive five-thousand-a-year apart- It’s a long way to Tipperary, but not nearly’so far as our trip onto P 
ment —-two thousand for the flat, and two thousand for the view, the Hudson, down the Hudson, out The Narrows to the open sea, 
and one thousand to keep the janitor from calling us by our first across the Atlantic, up the Seine, into an estuary—and at length 
name in company. we reached the Western battle-front. 
We took the Subway down-town. (But we didn’t use this kiosk — Presently, leaving the immediate horrors of war, we wandered back 
going in that direction would have landed us at the North Pole to a deserted French village. But as this was in constant danger 
in fifteen minutes, as sure as thinking bad things will make of shells from some Big Bertha in some bois, we kept right on going ' 
a German out of you.) to the shores of the Mediterranean, and then— 

















We got off about Thirty-Fourth street, and walked West to found ourselves in a sunbaked Moroccan street. Douglas 
Eleventh avenue because our magic ship was to be launched in Fairbanks had been bound in this particular Morocco just a little 
the heart of gas-house politics and the Erie railroad. while previously. r, 

















Here we are! The good craft “‘Make-Believe.” It served Lila In the ““Make-Believe’’ we skidded over to Egypt. Clara Kimball 
Lee to some purpose, so we knew we could depend upon it. Another Young and all of Pharaoh’s other daughters being absent, we put 


thing—it gave us the air. wings on Lila’s ship o’ dreams, and flew to— 























SECONDS! 


NOTHER motion picture miracle! 
You sort of expect to go every- 
where and see everything when you're 
looking at the screen, but to actually project 
yourself around the world in less time than 
it takes to run a show, and in less physical 
space than ten acres, is a new experience. 

But we did it. 

Here’s a map, all marked up to show just 
where we went. 

Here are photographs, to show all the 
little particulars and national peculiarities 
of the spots we hit in the trip of our magic 
carpet. 

Of course some people are going to say 
that we accomplished the whole Cook’s Tour 
on the Lasky lot in Hollywood—but then, 
they’re folks of no imagination. 











THE WORLD 





























Shanghai, where we landed in front of a restaurant that didn’t Investigating Mexican conditions we tatried in a patio somewhat 
wear so much as a Hoover placard by way of caution. After the worse for wear, but damaged by Douglas Fairbanks in a good 
the chop-suey cause in “Headin’ South. 
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We stopped over in a little Kansas town to see where Fred Stone 


’ . . . 
A momentary stop at Sessue Hayakawa’s Japanese Mission in painted the church steeple for “Under the Top.” 


San Francisco, and then 























ali 
A brief pause at a little town in Western Nevada. We thought And then, home — and blamed if the hired man hadn’t changed 
Mark Twain had once lived there, but from the bullet holes the the settin’ room furniture around so much that we hardly knew 


ex-tenant must have been Bill Hart. the old place! 





she was supporting James A. Hearne in that rugged old 
classic, “Hearts of Oak.” Then she tried the.movies, 
and was one of that now famaus group of extra girls 
at Griffith’s Biograph studio. She acted also in films 
produced by Pathe and World. When she came to Uni- 
versal City she was principal soubrette in the Eddie 
Lyons-Lee Moran series of comedies. 

Miss Dean then graduated into dramatic roles with 
such pictures as “The Gray Ghost,” “The Hand that 
Rocks the Cradle,” and “Beloved Jim.” So peppy was 
she, even in her tearful parts, that Universal decided to 
give her a chance to shine all by herself; and before 
Priscilla knew it, she had her own company and her 
own brand of pictures. ‘‘The Two-Soul Woman” was her 
first stellar effort. 

Furthermore——a regiment calls Miss Dean “Our 
Girl”: she knits, she gardens, and to her best friends 
she is ‘Prissie.” Not at all appropriate, except that it 

annoys her and makes her all the 
more determined to live it 
down. At all times she is 
a speed-fan, and her little 
roadster is red, and at 
U. City they call it 
Pep.” 





* 


“I’m a lawyer, and that’s why 
I want my son to be some- 
thing else,” you’ve heard men 
say. And usually the son 
becomes a lawyer. By the 
same law did Priscilla become 
an actress — Priscilla, whose 
parents were stagefolk. At 
upper left — Miss Dean in 
“Trilby,” the Wilton Lackaye, 
World Film. 
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Priscilla in ) I: 


Name Only 


Her given name didn’t keep 
Miss Dean off the stage, even 
though her parents so anticipated 


HEY might have known she wasn’t the 

kind of girl to answer when they called 

“Priscilla.” Too much pep. No aus- 

tere dignity. Yet they christened her 
Priscilla. It is characteristic of the girl that she 
succeeded in spite of it. Persevering though, at a 
very early age, she pursued her pepful career 
until she earned the right to repudiate her be- 
nign misnomer. Priscilla—for a girl like that! 
Just think! 

Priscilla’s parents were stage folk and,—at 
least for the purposes of this little story— 
didn’t want their only daughter to go on 
the stage. Perhaps that had something to 
do with their puritanical christening of her 
—Priscilla. But Priscilla’s pep put it 
all over Papa’s objections, and Pris- 
cilla went on at the age of four. 
with Joseph Jefferson in “Rip 
Van Winkle.” Ten years later 
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How Short the Days Are Growing! 

ECENTLY I saw “Riders of the Night,” a photop!ay 

starring Viola Dana. On the screen were flashed the 
words, ‘‘Midnight and the toll gate takes it toll,” then 
Miss Dana is seen coming out of the room where her 
grandfather died and behold, the time by a clock on the 
wall is twenty-five minutes after nine. 

Witiis Tayior, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Birth of a Notion 
HE producer of ‘A Modern Lorelei” should have looked 
to the spelling of the captions, for in two instances in 
that one picture there were glaring mistakes. ‘Hard lifes 
of the fishermen” in one case, and “‘apearance” ancther. 
Is there no other way of registering the birth of a good 
idea in the brain, than by nodding the head and grinning 
at the audience? E. W., Spokane, Wash. 


Crossed Wires, Perhaps 


© Why-DoTh 
(| Why-DorThey 


HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have scen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 





Aren't You Glad It Wasn’t in German? 

N “Hearts of the World,” the box from which “The 

Little Disturber” takes the hand grenades to attack 
the Germans, is marked very conspicuously in English: 
“HAND GRENADES!” and the box is owned by the 
Germans. 

In Bill Hart’s “‘The Two Gun Man,” a telegram is 
being received at the telegraph office. The operator takes 
it down in writing, and hands it up for the others to read. 
But by the time it is handed up, it has very mysteriously 
changed to a neatly typewritten telegram. 

In “The Unbeliever,”’ played with the assistance of 
the Marine Corps: ‘On a beautiful summer’s day” Phil 
is seen playing golf with his friends. He glances across 
the fields and sees the Marines drilling. Here, only a few 
rods away, the ground has a light covering of snow, and 
the wind blows the heavy winter coats of the soldiers. 
How can they do it? P. E. S., Washington, Pa. 





HAVE just seen Goldwyn’s | 





production of the “Fair Pre- 
tender” and, while the cast and 
acting was superb, a small and 
often mis-used detail caught my 


attention. The gentleman spy, 
Ramon. is shown receiving a 


Marconigram at sea and a close- 
up of the message reveals that 
the message is written on a send- 
ing blank! TI have often seen 
similar mistakes in other pro- 
ductions and anyone at all fa- 
miliar with telegrams or cables 
knows that the messages received 
are invariably written on receiv- 
ing blanks. Don’t directors or 
property men ever receive tele- 
grams? 
C. R. L., Petersboro, Ont. 


You Can’t Blame Mrs. Rinehart | 
r the.motion picture version of 

“K,” called “The Doctor and 
the Woman,” it appeared as a 
breach of professional etiquette 
that the little nurse in training 
would remain seated while visit- 
ing with an M. D., especially 
while awaiting orders or at the 
bedside of the patient. Also, a 
‘‘head nurse” would never lower 


are dried out. 


out their clothes 
knew!” 














The Housewives Want to Know | 
EAR Mister Why-Do-They: The upward trend 


of the cinema is indeed marvelous. I refer par- 
ticularly to the ease and speed with which directors 
see that the clothes of drenched and dripping players 
Hardly is the half-drowned heroine 
lifted out of the water when—floo-o-o-op! 
clothes are just as dry as ever. 

I am sure that the secret of this high-speed evap- 
oration would be appreciated by housewives. 
yesterday my laundress said in mock severity: ‘* Mis- 
sis Fick, do you-all know how them movie people dry 
so fast-like? 


Come— directors—give us your secret. 
what a help it would be to us on rainy washdays! 
Vivienne Fick, Evanston, Illinois. 


A Memo to Mr. Hoover 

N “The Mating of Marcella.” 
| with Dorothy Dalton, Marcel!a 
buys a bag of apples to take to 
| her invalid father. The hero 
comes along in a swell limousine 
and nearly runs over her, causing 
her to drop her bag of apples. 
Hero and heroine drive off but 
leave the bag of apples on the 
pavement. Marcella arrives 
home and surprises her father 

with the same bag of apples. 

CARL J. PETERSON, 

San Antonio, Tex. 


Oh You Pan! 
lé “The Service Star’ we see 
Madge Kennedy go to the 
stove for a kettle of water, pour 
the hot water in pan and then go 
back and put empty kettle back 
on open lid which showed flames 
coming out. I would like to 
know what the kettle was made of 
to last to the finish of the scene. 
Mrs. M. Scuacnt, Chicago, Ill. 
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Only 


Lawsy 


Think Lanterns on the Flags? 
N “A Man Without a Country” 
a soldier is seen using sema- 


eer phore flags on top of a tower dur- 
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her standard, professionally, to 
“gossip” with a “probationer,” and these two points spoiled 
for me the production of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s beau- 
tiful story. 

A GRADUATE NuRSE, Oakland, Cal. 


ing a battle. The scene is sup- 
posed to be at night. The fellow at the other end must 
sure have some eyesight to be able to read flag signals at 
night. 
SIGNALMAN H. M. S., ‘‘Somewhere.” 
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Nonchalant? Very! 

I NOTICED in “Hell Bent” that Harry Carey is seriously 
wounded in the arm while on the desert. In a scene 

iollowing I saw Harry striding carelessly along, swinging 

the wounded arm, as he walked. In the first scene the 

blood is streaming from the arm; in the next few moments 

—presto! It’s apparently healed. 

Another thing. Why do the college boys in Carlyle 
Blackwell’s “The Leap To Fame” act like twenty and 
look like forty? A rather ancient looking group to play 
the “fair collegians.” 

ELIZABETH Woop, Grace LeIcH, The Dalles, Ore. 


Soft Coal Electricity(?) 
N “The Antics of Ann” the electric reading lamp in one 
of the rooms of the hotel smoked terribly. 
LARUE SEWELL, Pratt, Kan. 


Mebbe the Darkies Returned ’Em 

N “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” starring Marguerite Clark, 

little Eva, at her death, gives each of her father’s 
slaves a curl as a keepsake. Although about twenty darkies 
were presented with these curls, there was not one missing, 
apparently, from her fair head when Death finally overtook 
her. I thought the death scene pretty long but didn’t 
realize it was long enough to grow a full head of curls. 

G. O., Birmingham, Ala. 


Caprices of June 

N June Caprice’s latest picture, “Miss Innocence,” June 

at the age of about 18 runs away from the convent. 
Her mother comes to look for her. The Priest is saying 
mass and June’s mother walks down the aisle. She faints 
and the priest stops saying mass and leaves the altar 
to pick her up. A Catholic knows that the priest never 
stops saying mass no matter what happens. Another 
thing, June runs away and is picked up by two girls and 
men and is taken to their house. And think of it, she has 
never been out of a convent before, and yet she knows how 
to “make up” (paint, etc.) better than her two friends. 
My, but you sure learn things quickly in the movies. 

Mapce VAN Houten, Atlanta, Ga. 


Trick Photography 

AST night I went: to the movies, and learned some 
L things about a camera that I never knew before. The 
play was “They’re Off” with Enid Bennett. At the ap- 
pointed place Miss Bennett registered a desire to photo- 
graph a group of pickaninnies. She then opened her camera 
or kodak and snapped an upright picture so close that 
she could not possibly get more than two of the group and 
at an angle. Later the finished product showed a hori- 
zontal picture of the entire group and considerable scenery 
thrown in, taken directly from the front. 

RIcHARD F. Rerp, Stockton, Cal. 


Photoplay Magazine 


English As She Is Wrote 

’M sending you the program of a picture theatre out 

here—where they make ’em, and ought to know. I 
have, quite*unnecessarily, called your attention to some of 
the best effusions of the theatre’s inspired publicist, and 
vant your thanks for enlivening a dull day. 

English as she is wrote: “ ‘Tangled Lives’-—an un- 
usually strong story with a steady grip of suspense.” 

““Jules of the Strong Heart’—a story of the Great 
North Woods and virile manhood. The smell of the pines 
and the breath of love mingled into a plot that brings a 
lump to your throat one moment and leaves you convulsed 
with joy the next.” Truly an acrobatic performance! 

Another picture is described as ‘‘the story of a great love 
surging with the mighty problems of today.” 

“A Man’s Man” is “red-blooded, gripping, virile, ad- 
venturous, spectacular, and a sweet love story” in addi- 
tion to being “The biggest picture of the year.” 

But this one is the gem of the collection: ‘Alimony— 
the story of an unwanted wife. A picture the whol: 
family can see with profit and remember with pleasure!” 

These films may be all that is said of them; I don't 
know. But if they are, why on earth did they put the 
movies in the “essential” class? 


J. J. Craic, Los Angeles 





Ho! Boy—A Geography! 

N her new film “Back to the Woods,” Mabel Normand, 

as the girl, starts for “Trentsville, Mass.,” to teach 
school. To get there, she takes a “Baltimore and Ohio Ex- 
press” from the Pennsylvania Station in New York and on 
arrival meets the author-hunter-hero who is “summering in 
the Maine woods”! How did she do it 

Dixon Bunn, Boston, Mass. 


Hair-Razing! 

N “The Claw” we find Milton Sills being rescued from 

the African natives, and as the hero of the moment 
(Jack Holt) enters the cave where Mr. Sills has languished 
for months supposedly, we find, naturally enough, that 
the latter’s face is covered with a heavy growth of beard. 
Then follows a wild ride through the night on horseback, 
pursuing natives, etc., and lo! and behold! when home is 
reached and Mr. Sills dismounts from his horse, his face is 
as smooth and fresh looking as a two-year-old’s. Now it 
nay be possible but not probable that there was a barber 
shop along the way—or yet again, arming himself against 
the inconveniences of South Africa, maybe Mr. Sills car- 
ried his own safety razor with him. Who knows? 

RuTHE A. Newcoms, San Francisco, Cal. 





Taking It Safe for June 
N “Every Girl’s Dream,” with June Caprice, June is 
pursued by bears through the woods. Were they (the 
bears) wild? We guess they must have been, judging by 
the chains they were dragging behind them. 
Two Orecon Fans, The Dalles, Ore. 
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Learning to The most conspicuous sign of 


Say ‘“No!”’ real screen progress in the past 
year is seen in the industry’s 
newly-acquired ability to say “No!” 

“No!” to arrogant stars, to wildcat pro- 
moters, to egotistic directors, even to selfish 
managers and roguish exploiters within its own 
gates. 

“No!” is a new word to picturedom, it must 
be admitted, and the utterance is still a bit 
clumsy, but it can be understood. 

One of the principles of business is that any 
man is entitled to a fair share of what he can 
earn for his employers, but heretofore, in pay- 
ing big salaries, unusual talent and extraordin- 
ary earning power had small space in the final 
argument. Where a few great earnings in mo- 
tion pictures have been entirely justified — and 
will doubtless continue—there have been scores 
of swollen salaries utterly unjustified by any 
logic or argument. 

A thirty-five dollar reporter who became a 
movie press-agent Was insulted at less than a 
hundred a week, and frequently got double 
that. A good bank clerk at the same original 
wage called himself an “efficiency expert” in 
the picture office—and sulked under a hundred 
and a half per Saturday. A good seventy-five 
or hundred-dollar stage leading man. was out- 
raged at less than five hundred a week under 
the Klieges. A fair fifty-dollar stage manager, 
as a director, had to draw two-hundred and 
fifty in screen money to keep from starving to 
death. Right and left, up and down, the pic- 
ture business has been trimmed, bled, milked 
and stung; and the proof of its mighty vitality 
is that it survived at all. Why, at the same 
work, a man should be worth forty in a count- 
ing house and two hundred in a film factory; 
or fifty on a stage and three hundred on loca- 
tion, has been one of the mysteries of a head- 
strong, headlong young art. 
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Readjusting The readjustment of salaries as 
Salaries. far as actors are concerned is 

seen in the recent influx of new 
talent—young talent—to the screen. In the 
past three months many of the ludicrous con- 
tracts which made picture finance a bizarre 
scandal wherever important money could be 
regarded with a steady eye have failed of re- 
newal—or, in not a few instances, have been 
actually repudiated or bought out. The author- 
ized representative of a great firm went through 
the West last fall leaving a trail of contracts 
varying from fifteen hundred to three thousand 
a week in stipulation. When he reached New 
York his employers summarily discharged him, 
and, ever since, have been trying to undo his 
oldtime profligacy in various legal ways. Al- 





tnough he doesn’t know it, he will probably be 
remembered as the last of the nutty spenders; 
the sun of sanity was peeping over the horizon 
even before the finish of his fling. 

So with the directors, whose day of dollar- 


czardom, at least, is over. One of the stars 
among them, disregarding the signs of the times 
and performing in the grand manner to the 
last, recently left the country a bankrupt. An- 
other, whose name is almost a household word, 
remains chief of staff and studio king on the 
main titles only: after many months of costly 
absolutism he decided that discretion was bet- 
ter than departure, and consented to be guided 
in a policy which is even now giving better 
public result. 

In addition to saying “no,” the photoplay 
industry must learn to say “yes’—at the right 
times. This is a harder problem, whose study 
they’re just beginning: “yes” to broad, con- 
structive policies which may take years for 
establishment; “yes” to new ideas that are 
ideas; and above all, “yes” in practicable, 
profitable, perpetual férm to the bona-fide 
authors, who—as many film men do not realize 
—are the foundation of the screen’s future. 
An age of grossly overpaid actors and attaches 
has found the author grossly underpaid. There 
must be an equalization. 


°Q) 


é 
Two-by-Four Despite the realism of the well- 
Movies. conducted modern photoplay, 
life at its romantickalest is still 
lived in the two-by four movie. 

Among the green old traditions which still 
thrive luxuriously in some managerial outputs 
are: 

Evening Dress at the Club. 

Frowns and Roars accompanying Big Busi- 
ness. 

Guns in Drawers. 

Dressing gowns on the leading man. 

Livery on servants. 

The perpetual butler. 

Assorted maids. 

The hero’s old nurse.. 

No reverie except in front of an open fire. 

The hero’s valet. 

Virtue must be chased. 

The hero must end rich, anyway. 


~~) 
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A firm of New York press- 
agents, long on time and short 
on ideas, recently took a tilt at a windmill in 
their solemn decision that a film drama should 
have a more dignified name than “ photoplay.” 
These gentlemen are variously reminiscent of 
Don Quixote, Esperanto, the Keeley Motor, 
and Garabed. They don’t know what they 
want, and they don’t know how to get it. 


‘* Photoplay.”’ 
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The word “photoplay”’ is a terse, compre- 
hensive, exact and distinctive definition. The 
great majority of screen pictures tell a story, 
whether that story be a drama, a comedy, the 
thread of a travelogue or the linked episodes of 
war or industrial views. As the story is usually 
more dramatic than a mere narrative, it should 
wear an appellation at least pertaining to the 
drama. “Motion picture,” or “moving pic- 
ture,” is a mechanical name descriptive of the 
process rather than the substance. “Cinema” 
is continental, and will probably never become 
an easy word in the American mouth. “Photo- 
play” is absolutely the only word which has 
appeared which contains in three short syllables 
an identification both of the process and the 
art-form. 

The press-agents—who pin their remarks 
on Maurice Tourneur—forget another thing: 
the people make language and fasten names in 
the cement of custom—never the theorists or 
professors. “Photoplay” is imbedded in the 
deep adamant of the English tongue the world 
around because the people have found it a 
name apt and sufficient. It means something. 

The first general public recognition of the 
word “photoplay’’ came years ago, when this 
magazine, a new publication then, took it as its 
own name. 

e, 
The Bubble One of the reasons life is inter- 
Reputation. esting lies in the fact that you 
can’t depend on it. Life is full 
of tricks, reversals, perplexities, unreasonable 
astonishments. 

What, you ask, is more fragile than a wo- 
man’s reputation? 

A man’s. 

This is quite contrary to belief, but it has 
been proved in screen history. 

Gossip trailed a dark cloud over a famous 
man and a famous woman. The popularity of 
the man had a hard setback for a little space. 
As far as box office reports went, the lustre of 
the lady was in no wise diminished. 

The wife of a popular star recently sued 
him for divorce—and got it. And she came 
sO ne: a torpedoing him as a drawing-card that 
for weeks his employers debated the renewal of 
his contract on any terms. 

A year or two ago it got around that an- 
other celebrity—one of the very best-beloved 
in the early days of the movies—was an abuser 
of his family—a wife-beater. That man’s pop- 
ularity was killed beyond any resurrection. In 
six months he was a dead issue. Today he is 
forgotten. 

Reputation is at best a bubble, but in the 
public eye there is perhaps a gleam of chivalry: 
a man’s shoulders are broader; he must bear 
the blame. 
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W hat Can Here is a paragraph from the 
You Expect? official publicity sheet issued 
by the William Fox office in 
exploitation of a young person stage- -named 
June Caprice, appearing in ~ Miss Innocence:” 


“She scaled a convent wall—and the wolf 
world, with its tongue out, waited to slake its 
thirst with the delicious blood of her inno- 
cence.” 

A fair sample of the disgusting and horrible 
verbal sloughing which fills decent, uninformed 
people with dread and loathing. Fine propa- 
ganda for the photoplay! 

:. areee 

What can you expect? 

é 
Doubtless you’ll be surprised to 
learn that the percentage of dra- 
matic motion pictures continues 


A Falling 


Percentage. 


to fall off. 

According to the data of the National Board 
of Review, compiled in the first six months of 
1918, the average length of a picture was 3.14 
reels. The number of subjects reviewed was 
1,010; number of reels, 3,171.5. In the corre- 
sponding period in 1917 the subjects numbered 
1,525; the average length of each subject, 2.66 
reels. For the same period in 1916, 2,216 sub- 
jects, averaging 2.19 reels in length. The scope 
of the Board of Review has remained substan- 
tially the same; it has covered the field. 

Three causes for this stand out very promi- 
nently: war conditions, causing some uncer- 
tainties in manufacture ; reissues of old pictures ; 
the tremendous and vital increase in travel, 
education and news pictures—the latter foot- 
age swollen out of all proportion by our grow- 
ing family interest in the mighty struggle for 
liberty across the sea. 


° e 
‘* Triple | There are two sides to the reissue 
Trouble.’’ Question. 
The best side is the matter of 
permanency for good photoplays. 

The other side—the dark cloud that backs 
the silver lining just mentioned—is the purely 
commercial instinct to reharvest a star who has 
passed on to other fields. 

The question is one of ethics, and art, rather 
than of the courts or business. The owner of 
a negative can do quite a good many things 
with it and still be within the law. But how 
far can he go and still show respect for the art- 
craft which gave him his limousine? 

For instance, this column does not presume 
to pass upon Essanay’ s proprietary rights in 
“ Triple Trouble,” a ghastly extract of past-and- 
gone Chaplins, unconsciously well named. 

But it can deplore, and does, such treat- 
ment of an artist heroically and continually 
trying to do something worth while. Mr. 
Chaplin is working for more than his large 
emoluments; he is giving his youth, his every 
thought, his utmost vitality, to the creation of 
laughter which is at once a relief and a com- 
mentary on the days in which we live. Some- 
times he is more successful than at other times. 
But at all times he is sincere, and when a mess 
like this is pushed out—perhaps to give people 
who have never seen him a lasting disgust— 
Photoplay Magazine extends its sympathy and 
joins the chorus of denunciation. 
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The gentleman below has been called by such press- 
agents as King George and Poincaire the foremost lead- 
ing man in the world. But no one can be a favorite 
everywhere at once; perhaps these press-agents are 
wrong—for instance, the subject of this portrait is quite 
unpopular in Berlin. A suitable prize to any little girl 
who will tell us who this gentleman is. 














Ferdinand Foch, for instance, man- 
~. ages his own organization, and it is 
not only bigger than Artcraft, Para- 


John Pershing, the American, has more 
than two million in his company, and is 
on location in France, working north. 


y ~—“ mount, Triangle, and all the rest 
He expects to do some highly interesting ’ ‘fi ‘combined, but is destined to reach 
shooting along the Rhine, early next Yom twice or thrice its present size. A 
year, and may stage a peace picture in } 


: pic | German aggregation, once 

Berlin. You may recall his first big ; T}\ exceedingly boastful,-now ad- 

dramatic success: “The Man \ ; = ' mits that the Foch company 
from Mexico.” Mis t// ( : is its superior in all ex- 
terior work. 


Mr. Hoover’s educational series, results absolutely 
guaranteed, is becoming universally popular. When 
he told the nation to get on a diet it did — and 
that’s the answer. Mr. Hoover himself, perhaps, 
appears less on the screen than the other popular 
actors on this page, but his admonitions and visible 
if | results appear even more. 





The man who said “Nobody loves a fat man!” didn’t 
know Papa Joffre, whose rotund screen semblance is 
warranted to get more applause than the slimmest, 
prettiest young Romeo who ever oozed in front of a 
camera. Papa Joffre’s masterpiece is a pastoral of 

the Marne, entitled “‘Deutschland unter Allies!” 


Our New 
Leading Men 


Film heroes who get even more applause than Hero 


Hart, Hero Fairbanks or Ha-Ha- Hero Chaplin. 


Douglas Haig is an extremely popular Englishman— 
he has been knighted, and everything. He is said to 
be related in active principle to Haig & Haig, the 
Scotch liquid brothers. Douglas Haig excels in the 
virile outdoor stuff, and has recently made some 
very large takes in France. Married; has a country 
place in England; favorite pastime, Hun -hunting. 





Photos by Press Illustrating Service. 






































This man’s stock in trade is that he looks like a fool — and is as far 
from being a fool as Rockefeller is from being a spendthrift. Mr. 
Arbuckle’s most recent portrait. 




















The Shad 


| An Analytical Review 
| of the Year's Acting 














HERE are fewer memorable acting performances 
in the screen records of the past year than in any 
twelvemonth since the photoplay became the 
great national art; but if you are going to put all 

the blame for this on the actors you might as well blame 
the unmined anthracite for any emptiness in your family 
bin next winter. The photoplay actors are here, just as 
the coal is there, but unless you give an actor a play, or 
the coal a miner and a gondola, what can they do to 
warm your heart and your home? 

The facts must be told to thwart the very pessimists 
and knockers who would profit by their concealment. If 
you have an infection on your little finger clean it out— 
don’t let it give your whole healthy body a case of gen- 
eral blood-poisoning. ‘The photoplay industry today is 
at the peak of favor and material prosperity. It is a 
national necessity and a war utility. It is run mainly by 
honest men—Tory authors please note. Its future is 
certain because the world’s need of it grows greater and 
greater. The mysteries of science are as open to it as the 
sack of wealth—and here is the sore little finger: worth- 
less plays. 

The play situation is extremely complex, and I have 

no patience with the man or 




















woman who finds all the answer 
in one place. Overproduction is 
a cardinal sin, a sin for which 
the manufacturers can honestly 
refuse to accept more than half 
the blame. Chasing the new 
thing is the national vice of the 
speediest nation, and as long as 
the American public had rather 
hop from house to house, lightly 
skimming the silversheet for a 
new sensation instead of ex- 
ploring human life and dwelling 
upon details—as strangely 
enough they seem willing to do 
in novels and spoken dramas— 
we shall have quantity produc- 
tion with all but the third gear 
sealed. No author’s golden age 
has ever been or will be in which 
competent pens and typewriters 
might even keep in sight such 
joyriders as today’s cameramen. 
The managers and the authors 
need a President Wilson to 
bring them together on an equit- 
able and productive basis. The 
managers say that the real au- 
thors are contemptuously giving 
them only by-products, and the 
authors insist that in any event 








Sylvia Breamer, beautiful, dusky and fervent, 
yet on occasion possessing the tender charm 
of an ingenue, is one of the acting finds of 
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Robert Harroh has increased his scope in char- 
acterizing, and his resource in small details — 
but his charming simplicity and unaffected 
the year. boyishness have remained. 


what happens to their scripts 
renders original writing not 
worth while. There is abundant 
prejudice, misrepresentation — 
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ow Stage 


By Julian Johnson 











and truth—on both sides. The directors act like little 
czars, and the stars like big ones, but the star-director 
problem is not half as big as it was a year ago. The 
scenario-writers are accused of factory output—but is not 
the average scenario-writer a factory hand? 

Here is the streak of dawn which makes rosy the whole 
eastern sky: every really big man in the film business has 
come to a deep, sincere realization that the play’s the 
thing. The problem of making a man do the right thing, 
however hard it may be, is as nothing to making a man 
wish to do the right thing. A year ago you couldn’t have 
told the celluloid king that the story was the main event; 
he was too busy expanding his distribution, making 
gorgeous productions, signing every star in the miiky 
way. Today you don’t have to tell him. He is trying 
to tell you. He is a bit helpless. Most of the authors 
are making selfish demands instead of co-operatively 
studying a big problem. The audiences are just as rest- 
lessly demanding a perfect barrage of thirty-thousand- 
dollar productions. The war has added its intricacies and 
anxieties. Nevertheless, we are on the way to curtail- 
ment of quantity and an unmeasured rise in quality, just 
as surely as America is on the way to military victory. 

However, this is no complete 














Unity, as played by Mary Pickford in “‘Stella Maris,” was unques- 
tionably the most remarkable single acting performance of the year, 
and the most startling Pickford character. 
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alibi for the actor. Some play- 
ers, by characterizing power and 
force of will, have risen above 
mediocre material this year in 
notable assumptions. Others 
have only made their material a 
little worse: there are some so- 
called stars in America who are 
insincere and presumptuous 
cheats, throwing a little person- 
ality and no dramatic labor into 
every assignment. No accident 
of temporary popularity can 
make these permanent survivors. 


Extraordinary Performances 


I seldom use the word “great.” 
One can so seldom enunciate it 
truthfully or sincerely. It is, 
like fame, one of the most 
abused words in the language. 
Nevertheless, “great” is the only 
adjective I can attach to Mary 
Pickford’s performance of Unity, 
the little crippled slavey in 
“Stella Maris.” Locke himself, 
a master of all the pastel emo- 
tions, never struck a finer note 
of grim though quiet tragedy 
than Miss Pickford found in her 




















representation of this loyal, for- 
lorn, plaintive, terrible character. 
A play which by its fabric tricked 
the audience into a logical end- 


In Carmel Myers Universal possesses a young 

star of luxurious physique, lovely face and a 

sort of elfish personal charm. What are they 
going to give her to play? 


Roy Stewart’s western hero is the simple, good- 

natured but sternly virile plainsman as he used 

to be found in real life—all of which accounts 
for his general popularity. 
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us hope that the verve and fire Dorothy Gish poured forth as “The 
Little Disturber” will find another medium. 


ing, tragic and yet “happy.” <A play which accounts 
definitely for Mary Pickford’s Victorian (so to speak) 
reign as Queen of the Movies. 

Here goes “great” again. This time, pasted upon Norma 
Talmadge. This wee American is all at once a shadow 
Bernhardt, a Duse, a Rejane—and a delightful comedienne. 
In her universality she is a young girl David Warfield. 
There is no limit in her ability to rise in any dramatic situa- 
tion. Speaking in professional parlance, there seems to be 
no situation and no actor that, in the limitless heights of 
emotion, she cannot top. It will be a very real tragedy if 
this magnificent youngster is allowed to waste her wonder- 
ful twenties upon a succession of inferior materials. 

Mr. Chaplin is the miniaturist of laughter. His human- 
ity makes him a world-relief, and his perfection of detail 
should be—and is not—a lesson to all his acting brothers. 
I commend Chaplin’s slowness of output; it is the true 
artist's determination, in the face of a temptation con- 
sisting of literal barrels of gold, to do nothing not worth 
while. ‘A Dog’s Life,” though only a grimy little back- 
yard tableau, ranks with the year’s few real achievements. 

As a rule, Alla Nazimova is as bad on the screen as she 
is good on the stage. She overacts, on the screen, to an 
absurd degree. But in “Revelation” she did not overact! 
Here was a study of an elfinlike grisette which DuMaurier 
or Henri Murger might have been proud to claim in writ- 
ing. A performance unequalled, in kind, on either stage 
or screen during the year 

It is hard to tell, in any rendition under the Griffith 
baton, how much of the appeal is Griffith’s, and how much 
the player’s. Sometimes I have thought that we never see 
Griffith’s people at all—we see only David Wark himself, 
in a protean performance under a set of male and female 
masks. However that may be, Dorothy Gish’s “Little Dis- 
turber,” in “Hearts of the World,” is one of the brightest 
splashes of vivid human sunshine in the whole gallery of 
Griffith impressionism. 


Photoplay Magazine 


Raymond Hatton has gone along at an unvarying gait, 
always resultful, no matter how much or how little he has 
had to do. Morbid and depressing, ‘““The Whispering 
Chorus” found him, and his truly colossal conception of 
its self-doomed central character, its chief redeeming 
feature. 


Among Notable Achievements 


I hardly think anyone will gainsay the statement that 
Elsie Ferguson is the screen’s most valuable acquisition 
this year. True, she has had no flawless scenarios, nor 
has she ever risen to such heights as did Mary Pickford in 
“Stella Maris,’ or Nazimova in “Revelation.” But she 
has vouchsafed a personality of combined mental and ma- 
terial beauty, has brought a certain well-defined originality 
into the shadows, and has left an impression of fineness, of 
detail, of real womanly character in each of her roles which 
baffles exact description. ‘Barbary Sheep,” one of the 
most satisfying and atmospheric narratives ever rolled up 
on reels, is to me her star accomplishment, though I ad- 
mit that those who give “The Rise of Jennie Cushing” 
first place have ground for argument. 

Marguerite Clark has done the best work of her picture 
life. “Prunella” is not wholly responsible, though assur- 
edly this was a pliant script in her sensitive hands. Miss 
Clark’s advance as a serious artist has been a very definite 
one. Witness the “Sub-Deb” stories—quite unsatisfying 
as to scenarios—and ‘“‘The Seven Swans.” ‘ 

Kathiyn Williams has thoroughly re-established herself 
as a mature woman of graphic, poignant charm. Her 
Charity Cheever, in “We Can’t Have Everything,” did 
honor to that fastidious author, Capt. Hughes. 




















Elliott Dexter has developed a proficiency and a following in what 
we may call heavy virility. He is one of those players here in 
classified as “coming along.” 


Viola Dana has quite grown up, mentally, and still looks 
the child. She is much, much better than the plays they 
have given her. 

Theodore Roberts might sink out of sight in the parts 
he draws were he not such a consummate actor. How 
completely he stole every honor, including even a bit of the 
director’s, in “Old Wives For New!” 

Much more difficult than Roberts’ is George Fawcett’s 
position. He has done scarcely anything in the year—and 
yet each little part he gets is cameo-like in its lustrous 
definition. How superb he was in his unnamed bit in 
“Hearts of the World.”” There’s a lesson for young actors 
who think their toil is definitely measured by the number 
of ‘‘sides” in their scripts! 

Eugene O’Brien has accomplished one task for the 
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whole craft. He has proved, ih part after part, that a 
ieading man may remain a human being, and that a gentle- 
man is not known by his dress-suit. 

Robert Harron has more sympathy and spontaneity than 
any juvenile in films. In every part he is not primarily 
a hero, a lover or an adventurer, but a real boy, with a 
boy’s foibles, ambitions, loves and hates. 

A year has gone by since Edward Connelly pulled from 
popular tradition, the newspapers and a few directions by 
Herbert Brenon his barbaric, ferocious, mystic Rasputin, 
in “The Fall of the Romanoffs.” If you think this char- 
acter played itself, recall Montagu Love’s queer impression 
of the same part. 

For surprising and unexpected novelty, Robert Ander- 
son’s ‘‘M’sieu Cuckoo,” in “Hearts of the World,” prob- 
ably takes the 1918 movie cake. 


Newcomers 


We have already considered Miss Ferguson. 

Then there is Sylvia Breamer—dusky, sensuous, sweet, 
a facile mirror to all the voluptuous and most of the tender 
emotions. ‘‘Missing” was her high mark, but Cecil De- 
Mille utilized her admirably as the luxurious foil in “We 
Can’t Have Everything.” 

You almost have to consider Shirley Mason and Ernest 
Truex together—Viola Dana’s extraordinary smart and 
pretty little sister (right name, Leonie Flugrath) and the 
energetic, kiddish, moustached, serious little comedian who 
plays with her. Miss Mason is, after all, not so much a 
newcomer, except in her new effectiveness. 

Robert Gordon may be classed as a characterizing lead. 
He proved a definite and distinct appeal in “Missing.” 

















Madge Evans, thanks to the plays she has been given recently, is to- 
day the foremost child star in films. She will hold her place as long 
as she has proper vehicles— and no longer. 


Bert Lytell appeared first in “The Lone Wolf,” last 
year, but his establishment came only with this season. 
Still, he has had no such vehicle as his initial one. 

Madge Kennedy acts well and naturally in her comedies, 
but, somehow, she doesn’t stick in one’s memory. Why, 
I wonder? 

Betty Blythe, a tall and strikingly handsome girl, has 
lent a good deal of feminine force to Vitagraph. 

Texas Guinan’s beauty, recruited from musical comedy, 
was found briefly in Triangle plays. In “The Gun- 
woman,” she created a female Bill Hart, and would have 
started new Western vogue, had a line of these plays been 
put forth by a management which proved too timid to take 
a chance. 

Roy Stewart—speaking of Westerners—has played 




















Mr. Chaplin in his newest expression, a human and timely farce called 
“Shoulder Arms!” Chaplin is one of the hardest workers and the 
most painstaking artist on the screen. 


cowmen just a year, and by his naturalness, good-natured 
sincerity and force stands as Hart’s one real challenger. 

Carmel Myers may have been put in “Sirens of the 
Sea” for her lovely legs, but since then she has shown such 
a refined, racial beauty, and such acting ability that one 
wonders what sort of materia] they will give her. 

Jane Cowl brought a gracious presence, and much inter- 
pretative ability, to a screen which rewarded her by giving 
her “The Spreading Dawn.” At that, there was an idea 
here, which totally failed to materialize. 

Any list of newcomers ought also to include Agnes 
Ayres, the sweet little girl of the O. Henry stories; Mildred 
Harris, placid little creature who seems such an excellent 
hypnotic subject for Lois Weber, and Evelyn Greeley, now 
arrived as a World leading woman. Barbara Castleton, 
another World leading woman, has not made good the 
promise exhibited in her first picture or two a vear ago. 


Coming Along 


Ann Little, in 1918, has slowly developed from horse- 
woman to actress. ‘Nan of Music Mountain” gave her 
perhaps her best opportunity. 

Elliott Dexter has developed a proficiency and a fol- 
lowing in what we may call heavy virility. Don’t know 
what else to call it. Witness “Old Wives.” 

Jack Holt, Tom Moore, Norman Kerry, John Bowers— 
a quartette of excellent leading men of widely divergent 
capacities in widely separated fields. 

At Triangle, Olive Thomas became a comedienne—and 
is dropping out of sight through no releases. Pauline 
Starke had a good play or two, best of all, “Until They 
Get Me.” Alma Rubens, genuinely classic beauty, is a 
hypnotic subject awaiting a director; without one, she is 
quite expressionless. 

(Continued on page 105) 








Anna Held 
is Dead! 


A biographical note on the French- 
woman who began her remarkable 
career as a child singer in Paris streets. 


NNA HELD died in New York 
\ugust 12th, after a_ seven- 
months’ battle against pernicious 
anaemia. She was forty-five 

years old. 

Only women like Bernhardt, Lillian 
Russell and Mary Pickford have so com- 
pletely gained the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. Anna Held was more than 
a talented Frenchwoman, or a_ mere 
comedienne; she was a national figure. 

Her first celebrity, here, was of a dar- 
ing sort. It was born of her world-famous 
song hit, ““‘Won’t you come and play wiz 
me?” and the flirtatious use of the sin- 
ger’s eyes as an accompaniment. Anna 
Held quickly became the most brilliant 
personage among the figurantes of beauty 
and laughter on the metropolitan boards: 
and to the outlands, the last word in a 
risque playgoing adventure when “seeing 
New York.” 

But as the years went on, and her 
popularity remained, other qualities than 
stage abandon and 
personal 
charm be- 











Whit 
Anna Held and a good view of her eyes, made famous 
through her song “ Won’t You Come and Play Wiz 
Me?” At lower left-- a scene from her only photoplay 
appearance “Madame La Presidente.” 


gan to be recognized. Her private career 
was exemplary. She was a woman, not 
only of culture, but of far sight where 
all stage matters were concerned, a keen 
insight into what the public wanted, and 
not a little practical business ability. 
Married to F. Ziegfeld, Jr., she was 
instrumental in shaping his early career, 
and there are some who claim that it was 
Miss Held who inspired his distinct and 
successful line of showmanship as mani- 
fested year after year, now, in the annua: 

Ziegfeld ‘Follies.’ Married in 1897, they 

were divorced in 1913. She did not marry 

again. He married Billie Burke. Miss 

Held’s friends say that “Flo” was the one 

love of her life, and that she never forgot. 

In all the later part of her life Miss Held 
was renowned for her charities, and for her 
sensible, practical advice to young girls on the 
stage, scores of whom actually looked to her 
as a mother. 
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An Iron Man in a Velvet Manner 


Eugene O'Brien, a resolute and hard-fisted young 
American, camouflaged in a Continental Veneer 


By John Ten Eyck 


T was early in 1914 that'I met Eugene O’Brien. He 
was a not widely known actor, and I was a press-agent 
in New York City. The firm of Comstock & Gest, 
my theatrical masters, picked up a play by an entirely 

unknown author, Catherine Chisholm Cushing. The play 
was “Kitty Mackaye,” and on the foundation of its success 
Mrs. Cushing was destined to strike again for favor in 
“Pollyanna,” and after that in plays, sketches and stories 
too numerous to catalogue. 

No one had much faith in “Kitty Mackaye’’ at first. 
It was the story of a poor little Scotch girl of the Victorian 
era, and her noble young lover of England, a lieutenant in 
the Cold Stream Guards. But at any rate, the producers 
played it around New York, and, eventually, in it came to 
the Comedy Theatre. We had heard about the young 


leading woman, Molly McIntyre, but we had not heard 
about that Cold Stream lieutenant; and I remember that 
my surprise the opening night was reserved for him. Here 
was a young American who had the old-world notion of 
gentilitvy—as far as his stage deportment went, at least. 
The American youth of our best plays and fictions is 
snappy, bright, brusque, positive; action rather than de- 
portment is the main event with him; his job is to deliver 
the goods, and he doesn’t care how he does it. The 
European beau—that is to say, leaving out the domineer- 
ing and loutish Prussian—is suave, graceful, mellow as to 
voice, wears his evening things or a uniform without being 
in the least “dressed up,” is moderate in speech and action, 
and is always courtly in demeanor. The self-made Amer- 
ican used to consider him a supine dude, the shell with- 
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yours, then? I'd have sworn you were an Englishman.” 

“English? When my name is O’Brien?” There was a <1 
peculiar twinkle in his eye. 

And then I found out that if he were what he ought to 
be, and what his folks intended, he wouldn’t be on the 
stage at all. By rights, he should have been performing 
operations in Denver, or prescribing for the bilious in 
Colorado Springs; Eugene O’Brien is a physician, and while 
I do not remember that he said anything about taking out 
a license, he finished his medical college course, after other 
university training—and then decided to go on the stage. 

A vaudeville sketch was the first medium of his dramatic 
talents, and after that he played quite awhile with Irene 
Bentley. His first really good part came with Elsie Janis, 
in “The Little Duchess.” ; 

In 1914 O’Brien lived in an apartment in the fifties, near 
Park avenue, and to it I went, some days later, with a 
photographer. It was a chintz-hung apartment, ground- 7 
floor, and with half a dozen commanding pictures compen- 
sating for the lack of any window-scape. A huge blue bowl 
of yellow flowers spiked a silk cover to a heavy antique 
table in the alcove between the two windows. A French 
novel and a new book by Arnold Bennett, with a volume or } 
two of Shaw, lay along the window-seat, as if they had been 
dropped upon their reader’s summons to the telephone. In 
the air was a decided odor of cigarettes, and a faint sug- 
gestion of the tang of sandalwood. It was late afternoon, 
and our host rang for tea. I enjoyed mine, but from the 
distressed look in the photographer’s eye I knew that he 
would have preferred light beer and a frankfurter. O’Brien 
saw the look, too, and immediately proffered Scotch and a 
siphon. The photographer did not drink his tea. 

We were so used, here in America, to consider a man 
utterly incapable of making a home. The photographer, a 
person of no imagination, looked at the flowers and the 
pictures, and the tea, as much as to say: “I wonder where 
he hides her—when he has com- 

— | pany?” Alas for customs 
C. Smith Gardne oe * which made us believe that 
His few books have become a veritable library. the three essentials of a 
man’s room were an iron 
bed, a college pennant, and 



































out the stuff inside, the final product 
of a declining civilization. To the 
fellow on the east bank of the At- 
lantic river the man from the States 
stiff in a dress shirt, effervescent 
with slang, and totally devoid of all 
regard for the convention: 
seemed a barbarian. 
Events since 1914 have 
proved both viewpoints 
wrong. However f 

There was O’Brien. | 
ve complete gentle- | 
man according to the 
rules of any Queens- 
bury of the drawing 
room, advertised as an 
American. I didn’t be- 
lieve it. I knew that he 
must wear at least a 
London plating. After the 
last curtain I went back 
to his dressing-room. 

He was the same off- 
Stage. 

“Where do you hail 
from?” I asked. “Orig- 
inally, I mean.” 

“Colorado,” he an- 
swered. 

“Where do you get 
that acting style of 





& In Norma Talmadge he declares 
@ he has found the fairest, squarest 
player he has ever trouped with. 
A scene from “De Luxe Annie.” 
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“Where do you hail 
from?” I asked. “Orig- 
inally, I mean.” “Colo- 


In the shadowy end of the rather i 
rado,” he answered. 


long room there is a grand piano, 
loaded with music. It is not re- 
served for jazz tunes at an occa- 
sional party; its owner does rather 
well with syncopation, but he also 
loves Puccini and Grieg and 


Chopin. 





of us we heard voices—a pair of male voices, 
rough, derisive, brutal; a female voice, weak, 
plaintive, old. An aged newspaper woman, 
shivering in the cold air and pitifully trying to 
sell the last of her evening stock, was being 
bullied by a pair of truckmen lounging at a 
bar entrance. O’Brien did not seem to con- 
sider it ill-advised to interrupt the sports of 
the populace, weight and numbers notwith- 
(Continued on 
page 108) 





Nennsecanensenem 


In circle at right Mr. O’Brien is shown in “Poor Little 

Peppina,” a Pickford piece, and his first screen appear- 

ance. Above arriving at the studio with Miss 
Talmadge. 





a picture of a chorus girl in tights! We're emerging from 
that period—all of us except the motion picture property 
men. 
But I had seen only the velvet manner of Eugene O’Brien. 
A few nights later we were strolling from the stage entrance of fi 
The Comedy toward Sixth avenue, less than half a block away. In front — 











ISTORY repeats itself. 

Sixty years ago the great plains, trackless to 
all save the Indians, were dotted here and there 
with brave canvas-covered caravans frequently 


inscribed, with heroic humor, ‘California or Bust!” 

It is “California or Bust” once more, although the 
wagons are mainly Pullmans, and the inscriptions are 
visible to the eye of the imagination only. The Indians 
are gone, never to return, but the spirit of the early 
pioneers is reincarnated in the pioneers of the film busi- 
ness. 

California as 
thing. 

California as a compulsory picture center is. 

Czar Fuel has made it so. 

When the question of the motion picture as an essential 
or a non-essential first came up, it was thought to have 
been definitely settled in Washington with the placing of 
the films firmly on the essential list. But—like one of 
the little rock-faults that start an earthquake—a huge 
firm’s carpentry department put in a wholesale order for 
screws and fasteners, late in August, and the order was 
turned down on the ground that the manufacturer could 
not supply steel to a non-essential industry! Bang went 
the whole question at Washington again—this time an 
official query, before the War Industries Board itself. 


a preferential picture center is no new 


A ing motor 


came out of the darkness: 


“Ambulance Francais.” “Pass, 
approach. “Halt, who goes there?” 
I got a load o’ sick men—” 


™ 
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— Westward, Ho! for everybody 
\ W orld, entrenched for Borean 


And the Motion Picture has been classed by the War 
Industries Board an essential thing in war-time. 

But no kindly ruling can solve the fuel problem. The 
photoplay manufacturers are thankful that they have, 
officially, been allowed coal for their laboratories in upper 
New York, in Long Island and in New Jersey, but that 
does not answer any questions of original manufacture. 

So, the great trek of everything save executive offices is 
now under way, and will be completed by Christmas. 
Executive offices will in a certain sense be a transporta- 
tion matter, for the actual film heads will spend about 
half their time on trains between Los Angeles and New 
York. 

Among the Zukor-Lasky people going West there will 
probably be Elsie Ferguson and Marguerite Clark. John 
Barrymore and Billie Burke are returning to the stage. 
Cohan can’t leave Broadway to stagger on alone. Shirley 
Mason and Ernest Truex will be in Los Angeles when you 
read this. So will John Emerson and Anita Loos. Caruso 
makes only two pictures, which will be finished before 
winter in New York. 

Zukor-Lasky stars in the West this winter. and there 
now, include Wallace Reid, Ethel Clayion, Fred Stone, 
Lila Lee, Charles Ray, Dorothy Dalton, Enid Bennett, 
Dorothy Gish, William S. Hart and Douglas Fairbanks. 

Marshall Neilan’s Select Pictures group, under his own 


SENTRY on a lonely road leading back from the front heard the rattle of an approach- 
Bringing his gun to port, he said “Halt! 
“British ambulance, sir.” 
while after the same noise of approach, and the same question. 
French ambulance.” 
“What the h 
“Pass, American ambulance!” 


Who goes there?” And a voice 
“Pass. British ambulance!” A little 
This time the answer was: 
Silence . and then another 
is the idea of stoppin’ me like this? 
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Grand Marc 


in the film business — excepting 
assaults behind a rampart of coal 


Decorations by R. F. James 
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supervision, includes Clara Kimball Young, Blanche Sweet 
and several others. They are already at work in Holly- 
wood. 

So serious is this move considered by the Paramount- 
Artcraft organization that their great Fort Lee studio is 
being definitely abandoned for all time. Their Manhattan 
studio, on 56th street, will be kept, however. 

Everything of Universal is in California. The only 
Eastern remnant is a little plant at Coytesville, N. J., 
where Violet Mersereau is to make two pictures. 

Goldwyn contemplates the grand march about the first 
of November, bag and baggage, horse, foot and dragoons; 
but, as Samuel Goldfish is still dickering for the extensive 


The great trek of everything save 
executive offices is now under way 
and will be completed by Christmas. 
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gd strength! what strife! | 
What rude unrest ! | 
What shocks! what half-shaped armies met ! | 
A mighty nation moving west, 
With all its steely sinews set | 
Against the living forests. Hear | 
The shouts, the shots of pioneer, 
The rended forests, rolling wheels, 
As if some half-checked army reels, 
Recoils, redoubles, comes again, 
Loud-sounding like a hurricane. 











| 
| From Joaquin Miller’s “Westward, Ho! 





studio requirements necessary in Los Angeles, particulars 
are not at hand. 

Vitagraph is in Hollywood—except one or two com- 
panies who will continue to work in Brooklyn for a 
shorter or longer time, but not through the winter. 
J. Stuart Blackton will return to the Coast November 
first. 

Pathe is an established fixture of Los Angeles, although 
the Pearl White pictures will probably continue to be 
made in New York. . 

Fox is all to the West, and has a plant of two city 
blocks in Hollywood, within a stone’s throw of the Lasky 
lot. 

World Film alone has determined to brave the arctic 
rigors of an Eastern midwinter. Their coal is not only all 
purchased, but all delivered, so they feel comfortably 
assured of making a season of it without alpenstocks or 
fur sleeping-bags. The World stars will be Montagu Love, 
Carlyle Blackwell, Evelyn Greeley, Barbara Castleton, 
June Elvidge, Louise Huff and Madge Evans, and there 
will be a company for each. 
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WO TRENCH-STAINED, shell-torn Tommies, ragged, disheveled, wounded. worn and 


highly untidy, were on leave in London. 


They stood in Trafalgar Square. consorting 


with some member of the Royal Family, when approached a detachment of the Windsor 
Guard, in silver trappings, red coats, long varnished boots like mirrors, plumed helmets— 
and kid gloves. The Tommies looked in silence a moment, and then one nudged the other 
and whispered in an awed voice: “Look, Bill—sojers!” 
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Though it rose 


if Ann lived 
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HIS bungalow-cottage is on the 

slopes of Cahuenga Pass, a moun- 
tain road connecting valley with val- 
ley. and running up out of the plain 
on the edge of which lies Hollywood 
and its great film manufactories 
When they were in an intense state of 
house-hunting Miss Little and her 
mother one afternoon rode this way 
merely as a recreation, and with all 
thoughts of resident locations tempo- 
rarily dismissed from their minds. But 
they came—down that road you see 
in the lower right distance—and these 
quarters, new and never occupied, 
flashed on their vision. 

“T like this, Mother,” said Ann. 
“Phone the storage people to send up 
the stuff. I'll wait on the porch.” : 

And she’s still waiting. 
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Miss Little has a bit of feminine philosophy about a dressing table, “To a 
woman,” she says, “it’s what a club or a bar is toa man. She hangs around 
it, spends her money before it, plans her campaigns in front of it, and looks 
in its mirror to find a reflection of her victories. Just stupid people think 
dressing tables are made for manicuring and hair-dressing!” 


We have neglected to say the usual thing about Miss Little’s general culture 

and scientific habit of mind. But this is our guess: any young woman who 

reads Photoplay Magazine—as Miss Little is doing in the window, which is 

in the oval—anyone who reads Photoplay regularly has got a big start down 
the toboggan of knowledge and right living. 
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- Be Just a Little Home— 


twenty stories and covered a block — 
in it and didn’t change her name ; 








Business of getting the snap end 
of a funny story over the telephone, 
one half-second before the laugh. 


Her home indicates that Miss Little is a woman of vision. The horizon in every direction encourages farsightedness. 
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Not even Enrico Caruso’s 
: nds had ! 

best friends had any intima 
tion of his marriage to Dor 
othy Park Benjamin until the 
mewspapers told them. This 


. | 
picture of the two shows them 
out fora stroll a few days aft 

their marriage 


“| SE expansion of the draft age limit 
to include men from between 18 and 
15, has caused much speculation in pic- 
ture circles, for such a ruling would in- 
clude several of the best known actors on 
the screen, notably Douglas Fairbanks 
and Bill Hart. Both Hart and Fairbanks 
have long expressed their willingness to 
enlist, but they have been advised by 
Governmental authorities that they are 
more valuable in their present work. The 
ruling also affects William Desmond, 
Henry Walthall, Monroe Salisbury, Lew 
Cody, Charles Clary, Elliott Dexter, and 
David Wark Griffith 


ARY PICKFORD set aside all the 

conflicting rumors about her return 
to the screen by starting work on a new 
production September tenth, under her 
own auspices. It has not been definitely 
decided what agency will distribute the 
new Pickford plays. but they will prob- 
ably be released through the First Na- 
tional Exhibitors’ Circuit. 
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HARLES RAY has definitely decided 

to leave Thomas H. Ince. Since he 
joined the New York Motion Picture 
Corporation in 1912, Ray, known as 
“Ince’s Wonder-Boy,” has remained under 
the Ince management, appearing in Ince- 
Triangle and Ince-Paramount productions. 
At the expiration of his present contract, 
which is up in February, Ray will go 
under the management of Harry Garson, 
to make pictures for that particular divi- 
sion of the Zukor interests, under the 
supervision of Marshall Neilan. His first 
play will be “Turn to the Right,” from 
the stage success. 


ILLIAM FOX has signed Evelyn 

Nesbit for a series of five films 
productions which the Fox company 
itself declares will surpass anything in 
the history of the motion picture industry 
for powerful drama, human appeal. and 
lavish settings. Inasmuch as little men- 
tion is made of Miss Nesbit’s abilities as 
an actress, the speculation intrudes that 


lays and - 


Layers 


Real news and interesting com- 
ment about motion pictures 
and motion picture people. 


By CAL YORK 


Fox may have signed Evelyn Nesbit not 
so much for her good work in “Redemp- 
tion,’ as in recognition of the fact that 
her name was once Evelyn Nesbit Thaw. 


ARSHALL NEILAN has left New 

York for California, where he will 
become permanently located at the Harry 
Garson studios in Los Angeles, assuming 
the director-generalship. Neilan — will 
supervise Blanche Sweet's picture from 
the Rupert Hughes novel, “The Unpar- 
donable Sin,” and will also supervise the 
Clara Kimbal) Young productions. It 
had not been announced at this writing 
whether Neilan would immediately direct 
any pictures himself. His pictures for 
Paramount, including “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” “Stella Maris,’ and ‘Out 
of a Clear Sky,” established Neilan as the 
ablest of the younger directors. 


5g OREN? BRUNTON is to produce a 
feature with Helen Keller, the deaf 
dumb, and blind girl. Miss Keller has ar 
rived in Los Angeles and has already 
commenced work on an educational pic 
ture. 


RINCE PIERRE TROUBETZSKY, 

we learn, is engaged in reproducing 
Mary Pickford’s features in clay. So far 
as we can discover, there is no reason why 
the Prince should not be engaged in re- 
producing Mary Pickford’s features in 
clay, inasmuch as sculping is the Prince’s 
business. There is so little to be said on 
either side, that we must allow this start- 
ling information to pass with but a brief 
comment. 


NRICO CARUSO was married August 

20 to Miss Dorothy Park Benjamin, 
in New York City. It is said the coun!e 
became engaged six months ago. The 
singer gave his age as 45 years, and stated 
that he had not been married before. 
His bride, who is 25, is the daughter of a 
well known New York lawyer, who was 
for some years editor of the Scientific 
American and is the author of several 
historical works. 


OUISE LOVELY returns to the screen 

after an absence of several months in 
support of William Farnum in “The Man 
of Power.” 
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HEN Carmel Myers was in New 

York recently with her mother, she 
met A. H. Woods, the theatrical producer, 
and confided to him her ambitions to be 
a real star in the spoken drammer. Mr. 
Woods, so the story goes, listened right 
attentively, and promised Carmel that it 
she was a good girl and studied hard, he 
might give her a part in one of his new 
plays late this fall or some time during 
the winter. So Carmel returns to Cali- 
fornia and the daily drudgery of the stu- 
dios, brightened by the rosy hope of a 
career on Broadway. 


ATT, the third member of the Moore 

group, has been engaged to play 
with Blanche Sweet in the Harry Garson 
production of “The Unpardonable Sin.” 


NNA NILSSON and Thomas Hold- 

ing are included in the cast of the 
Mary MacLaren picture, “The Vanity 
Pool.” 


ILLY B. VAN, a comedian who is fea- 
tured in musical comedy, is said to be 
contemplating a screen career. If he 
comes in, his pictures will be produced 
under the Famous Players-Lasky banner. 


LACKERS, work-or-fight evaders, and 
all other law-breakers in Queens 
County of the Empire State, are prepar- 


Plays and Players 
ing to flee following the announcement 
that Norma Talmadge has been created a 
deputy, appointed by the sheriff, b’gosh! 


Norma is wearing a little silver shield on 


the lapel of her walking suit, and she is 
empowered to make arrests, quell riots, 
and have her picture taken, with a close- 
up of the badge. 


ARGUERITE 


which features Harry Houdini. The last 
month or two, if you have noticed, wit- 


nessed the conversion to pictures of such 


personages as (Queen Alexandra, Lady 


Diana Manners, Caruso, and the hand- 


cuff king. 


EENA OWEN’S radiance will soon 


again brighten the screens that have 


long been pale for lack of it. Seena-- 
was was Signe Auen, and then Mrs. 
George 
Charles Ray in a forthcoming Paramount 
picture. 


HE motion picture industry in its 

entirety has been declared essential 
by the Priorities Committee of the War 
Industries Board, after a conference with 
prominent film men from the National 
Association of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry. In the. ruling, limitations have 
been imposed that film and metal must be 


MARSH and Ruth 


Stonehouse both appear in the serial 


Walsh—is leading woman for 


QI 


conserved; that all non-essential produc- 
tion and wasteful methods must be elim- 
inated; that no new picture theaters are 
to be erected; and that only wholesome 
pictures are to be produced. In making 
the announcement which officially recog- 
nizes the photoplay as an important na- 
tional industry, attention was called to 
the service it has rendered and will ren- 
der in helping to win the war. 


M. NEWMAN, director for the 
¢ Educational Films Corporation, has 
returned from Europe, with some extraor- 
dinary material for war films. Newman 
has been with the American troops from 
their transports to the front. He was 
with them in Alsace, on the Piave, and 
the Asiago Plateau. He witnessed the 
shelling of Paris and the raids on London. 
Included in his valuable film material ‘s 
all the work of the American forces, from 
the building of miles of railroad to the 
enormous bakeries. Newman, who is now 
in Washington to place his material be- 
fore the Committee of Public Informa- 
tion, still suffers from the effects of a gas 
attack, which robbed him of his voice. 


ARRY BEAUMONT is again direct- 

ing Tom Moore, this time for Gold- 
wyn. Beaumont and Moore were associ- 
ated in the Selig production of “Brown of 
Harvard.” 
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Mack Sennett in his “switching tower,” from which he can overlook his entire studio. 


He can see Louise Fazenda and Charlie Murray 


going through the action for a scene; he can watch Mary Thurman as she registers the Sennett dramatic idea; and he can hear, too, the 
pantomimic turmoil that prove his station is not only a “see-all,” but a “hear-all” as well. 























Fritz, Bill Hart’s favorite pinto, now retired, 
is again in the limelight, with a silver medal 
which he has received, in care of his master, 
from an unknown admirer in Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia. On one side of the medal is in- 
scribed, “To the King of Pintos, Fritz;” and 
on the reverse, “From His Australian Friend, 
A. W.” Fritz only wears it when posing 
before the still camera, as for the above. 


iy Monroe Salisbury looks wan and dis- 
traught in his latest picture, you will 
know why—if you read this. It 
that Monroe simply shuns publicity. It 
hurts him—why, you’ve no idea what the 
poor man goes through every time he sees 


seems 


his name in print. He doesn’t want it 
known that he does Red Cross work; or 
that he bought a new car; or that he will 
go to war if the draft will help him (he 
has tried twice to get in, but was turned 
down). But Monroe can’t get around us; 
we have to record his name this month 
in connection with that of his new leading 
lady, who is Marjorie Bennett, sister of 


Enid. 


AE MURRAY made a picture for 
Universal, all about a poor little 
dancer who slaved to support her invalid 
husband, at the same time endeavoring to 
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extricate herself from the mazes of the 
plot in which the villain’s machinations 
embroiled her. Well, Universal, without 
Mae’s knowledge or consent, titled this 
picture, “Her Body in Bond.” Miss Mur- 
ray didn’t fancy this title at all, and U 
found a $150,000 damage suit on its 
hands. But another thing that annoyed 
Mae was that the billing of the name of 
the play was in larger type than the name 
of Mae Murray. And while we’re talk- 
ing about her—she has been grantetl a 
decree of divorce from Jay O’Brien. And 
her contract with Universal has expired, 
and her new plans are not yet made. 


ND now Alice Brady, one of our best 

little exponents of the art of suffer- 
ing beautifully, has gone back to the 
stage in a Brady production by Owen 
Davis, entitled “Forever After.” How- 
ever, Alice’s contract with Select Pictures 
is in no way impaired; she will continue 
her sunshine career during the day, and 
most fittingly pursue her footlight ambi- 
tions in the evenings. 


HE romance of Alma Kubens and 

Franklyn Farnum has been shattered, 
only two months after the marriage took 
place. Under the real name of both 
parties, Alma Smith versus William 
Smith, it became known that the bride 
filed papers for divorce. Miss Rubens 
married Mr. Farnum June 14 at Pomona, 
Cal. 


HE Theatre Managers’ Association of 

Southern California has established 
a school for women operators, which is 
expec‘ed to be used to replace the de- 
pleted man power in the industry. Some 
of the picture houses have been threat- 
ened with closure on account of their in- 
ability to secure operators, so badly 
handicapped have they been by the draft. 


IRGINIA PEARSON is an uncon- 

scious paradoxist. One of her late 
Foxy films is “Her Price.” Miss Pearson, 
who is in private life Mrs. Sheldon Lewis, 
lately issued an ultimatum to Mr. Lewis, 
stating in strenuous terms that she would 
not permit him to work in another single 
one of “those serials!” Lewis takes part 
in Leah Baird’s narrative picture, “The 
Messenger of Death;” but it is his last 
part in a serial, says Virginia. 


HE hero of “Missing,” Robert Gor- 

don, is ready for real fighting, and 
expects to be called soon. J. Stuart 
Blackton had scheduled him for the lead- 
ing part in his propaganda play, “The 
Common Cause,” but Uncle Sam sched- 
uled Gordon for an early call to arms in- 
stead. 


FTER a brave battle with death for 

weeks, Anna Held died, August 12, 
in New York City. The French actress 
was born in Paris in 1873, and had a long 
career as a singing comedienne here and 
abroad. At one time she was married to 
Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., now the husband 
of Billie Burke. She appeared once on 
the screen, in Morosco’s “Madame La 
President.” Her daughter, Liane Held 
Carerra, survives her. 


EADERS of PHotopLay who have 

been writing in and asking why it is 
that Tom Meighan hasn’t been starred, 
will be relieved to learn that they will 
soon see Meighan’s name in type as large 
as that of the play in which he appears. 
Tom is to make one more picture for 
Paramount, upon which his contract ex- 
pires; and he will then join the Norma 
Talmadge company to play opposite the 
star in one picture. And _ finally—well, 
Tom admits that he has had an offer to 
star alone, and that it sounds good. 

(Continued on page 94) 


























At the right, Guy Oliver, of Lasky. Att the left, Guy Oliver and his cauliflower ear. First he 


pastes a piece of flesh-colored court plaster over the lower half of his ear, bringing the lobe down 


flat and forcing the upper part to stick out a bit. 


Then he piles putty, mixed with grease paint, 


on the upper part, and with the application of powder, Oliver has the Bull Montana cauliflower ear. 
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“IT have found Cutex the quick- 
est, easiest and most effective 
way of taking care of my nails” 





A little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath nails makes them snowy white 


To make your cuticle smooth 


See what a lasting gloss Cutex 
and firm, use Cutex 


Polish gives 


fie harmfulness 9 cutting the cuticle 













Wrens youcutthecuticle, 
Wve ruin the appearance 
of your whole nail. 


It was to meet the need for 
a harmless cuticle remover 
that the formula for Cutex 
was prepared. Cutex com- 
pletely does away with all 
need for cutting or trimming, 
and gives a smooth, shapely 
outline to the nail. 


How to manicure with 
Cutex 


In the Cutex package you 
will find an orange stick and 
some absorbent cotton. Wrap 
some of the cotton around 
the end of the stick, dip it into 
the bottle and 
work around 
the base of 
the nail, gently 
pushing back 





the cuticle. Then carefully 
rinse the fingers with clear 
water, taking care to push back 
the softened cuticle when dry- 
ing the hands. 


If the skin around the base 
of your nail dries easily at 
certain seasons of the year, 
as that of many women does, 
apply a little Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort. This Cream will help 
to keep your cuticle alway soft 
and pliant. 


After your first Cutex mani- 
cure, examine your nails! You 
will be amazed at the im- 
provement just one applica- 
tion makes. 


You can secure Cutex in any 
drug and department store. 
The Cuticle Remover comes 
in 30c, 60c and $1.25 bottles. 
Cutex Nail White is 30c. Cutex 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH lic TODAY 


Nail Polish in cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick form 
is 30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort 
is also 30c. 


An Individual Manicure Set 
for only 15 cents 


Mail the coupon today with 
15¢ and we will send you this 
complete Midget Manicure Set. 
Address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 711, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada 
send 15 cents for your set 
to Mac Lean, Benn & Nel- 
son, Limited, Dept. 711, 
489 St. Paul Street West, 
Montreal, and get Can- 
adian prices. 


Send 15c for this complete 
Cutex Manicure Set today 
and see the difference a 
Cutex manicure makes! 
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(Continued from page 92) 


ARGUERITE CLARK was married 


to Lieut. F. Palmerson Williams, at 
Greenwich, Conn., on August 16. The 
wedding was not to take piace until after 
the war; but when it looked as if Lieut. 
Williams, in the engineering branch of 
the army, might be sent overseas, Mar- 
guerite changed her mind and hurried up 
the production of her picture, “Three 
Men and a Girl,” so she could marry her 
fiance and have her honeymoon before 
any such orders were issued. Miss 
Clark’s contract with Paramount has still 
some time to run, and even when it has 
expired, she will probably go right on 
making pictures. 


HOSE Triangle studio teas have 

brought in the admiring public for 
miles around Culver City. Incidentally 
they have been the means of netting 
quite a sum for the Motion Picture War 
Service Association, to which all funds are 
turned over. You know when you've 
seen Alma Rubens, or Gloria Swanson, 
or Claire Anderson on the screens, you'd 
rather jump at the chance to take tea 
with them, wouldn’t you now? Then you 
can say to your friends, in an offhand 
manner, “Alma poured;” or “Gloria said 
to me—" 
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Mrs. G. Vere Tyler, daughter-in-law of Presi- 
dent Tyler, is the author of several film plays, 
and an enthusiastic picture fan. When she 
was asked to name places in and about Lack- 
awack, N. Y., her summer home, where a 
state road had been completed, it occurred to 
her to name them after famous film person- 
alities. Asa result over sixty streets, streams, 
lanes, hills, and roads, have been dedicated 
to screen stars. There are “D. W. Griffith 
Heights,” ‘‘Mary Pickford Lane,” “Vivian 
Martin Terrace,” “Theda Bara Valley,” and 
soon. Mrs. Tyler is here shown christening 
an avenue after Mae Marsh. 
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You haven’t forgotten Florence Turner, a favorite whose popularity dates back to the good old 


days when the Vitagraph was the film company? 


Miss Turner will again be seen on the screen, 


after several years spent in the motion picture studios of England, in a mining drama produced 
by a Spokane concern. Mitchell Lewis—of “The Barrier”—has the leading male role. 


ILA LEE, picture making at Avalon, 

the Catalina Island resort, came upon 
Al Jolson, who had fled from the Winter- 
garden and “Sinbad” with his ukelele to 
iearn some new songs for the new season. 
Lila and her company were making ex- 
terior scenes for “Such a Little Pirate,” 
some of them taken on the Island. Al 
Jolson, an old friend of Miss Lee, under- 
took to teach her his new songs. She 
spent so much time warbling with the 
black-face minstrel that George Mel- 
ford, her -director, in despair joined the 
singing class himself. Theodore Roberts, 
a member of the company, tired of wan- 
dering about waiting for work, followed 
suit, and it is said the natives of Cata- 
lina had to listen to the Jolson chorus 
whether they wanted to or not. 


J WARREN KERRIGAN has selected 
¢ for the site of his future activities 
as the star of his own company, the old 
Selig studios at Edendale, California. A 
chapter or two of film history was made 
on the Selig lot; and it was here that the 
first moving picture stage in California 
was built. 


"| BE Phctoplay mobilized splendidly in 
aiding the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
Miniature features, with most of the 
leading players taking part, were pro- 
duced at the various studios. These pic- 
tures were prepared in such a way that 
they may be put to various uses by ex- 
hibitors—run_ separately or used as 
trailers. The general plan of the films 
follow the “Swat the Kaiser” picture 
which Douglas Fairbanks made for the 
third Loan. Prints to the number of be- 
tween three thousand and four thousand 
have been made from the negatives and 
distributed to the various Federal Reserve 
Districts, all prints bearing an announce- 
ment along these lines: “The United 
States Treasury Department, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Association of the 








Motion Picture Industry, presents the fol- 
lowing plea for Liberty Bonds.” The list 
of stars selected to appear in the features 
is too long to be given here, but it in- 
cluded the name of almost every well 
known picture-player. 











Jackie Saunders bids good-bye to her soldier 

brother, Edward E. Saunders of the U. S. 

Photographic Air Service, as he leaves for 
over there. 


OES Richard Barthelmess resemble 

Bobby Harron? Griffith has selected 
Barthelmess to play opposite Dorothy 
Gish, and this may mean that the former 
Famous Players juvenile is to take Bobby 
Harron’s place when Bobby goes to war. 
Harron expects to enlist soon. 


LADYS BROCKWELL journeyed 
from Los Angeles all the way to 
Camp Lewis, Washington, to marry Harry 
Edwards, a former director, who is now 
in the U. S. Army. 
(Continued on page 111) 
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sinol Soap 


imparts to her skin 


a fresh, winnin 1g glow 


Resinol Soap merits the appreciation of 
discriminating men and women. The most 
costly of soaps could not be more delight- 
fully cleansing or purer—indeed, few fancy 
soaps can equal Resinol Soap in perfect 
freedom from harsh, irritating alkali. 


In addition, Resinol Soap contains just 
enough of that soothing, healing Resinol 
medication torelieve clogged,irritated pores, 
reduce the tendency tooiliness and pimples, 
and give the skin that healthy glow which 
goes with a clear eye and a clear brain. 


Those who have once formed the habit 
of being beautiful will rarely consent to 
be without Resinol Soap for their toilet. 
It helps to build good complexions without 
making extra demands on your already 
overcrowded day, and as for expense it 
doubtless costs no more—perhaps even less 
—than the soap which you are at present 
using. 

Resinol Soap is also excellent for the bath 
and shampoo. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 


Soothing lotions are unnecessary after Resinol Shaving Sticks 
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RACE VALENTINE 


Gave the Order; and then 


As the Waiter turned away, 

Suppressed a Sigh. 

“Only 

Three More Days 

Until September; then 

I Can 

Order Oysters 

I can’t Enjoy my Dinner 

Without Oysters 

I've 

An Awful Appetite; I guess 

It’s because 

I can Eat all I want, now 

Last winter, when 

I was Making Pictures 

In New York, I 

Almost Starved to Death 

I'd 

Have to Get Up 

At Six o'clock; ride 

In Cold Elevated trains 

Across Town; shoot through 

A Subway or two, and 

When I Finally Got to the 
Studio, 

That was Cold, too; and we 

Were Doing Dinner. Drama, 
where 

The Food was all Property. 

And that Director 

Sometimes 

We worked right through the 
day, 

With Only 

A Sandwich at noon: and 

No Dinner. 

VYes—I 

Love the Movies, or 

I wouldn’t be 

Working in ’em 
Don’t you Wish 

That Orchestra 

Would Play 

Something Cheerful ? 

I'd like to tell them— 

What? 

Oh, yes 

I Used to be 

An Infant Prodigy 

At the Piano 

When I was Seven, I 

Played between acts in 

A Repertoire Company— 

One-night Stands 

That’s Why 

I'm an Actress now and not 

A Musician 

Will you look 

At that Girl Over there? 

I Hate Swank—and 

Ingenues, and 

Vampires. — 

I'm going to do 


% 


Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
Nar transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 








Or About his Wife ’ 
And his Eyes 

Grow Very Serious 

When he’s Speaking of her— 
I didn’t Blame him, because 
I Like her, Too. 

S~ But here’s the Point— 

















The Baby-vamp 

On the Screen—- 

‘Upstairs and Down. 

I’m in 

Another Hatton Play, now 

‘Lombardi, Ltd.’ 

—We'll go, just as soon 

As the Waiters win the war— 

And Stop Talking long enough 

To Bring my Check. 

Well,—good-bye— 

And Come and Have Lunch 
with me 

Sometime.” 


Grace Valentine, in Person, 
Pink Georgette, 
Dimples, and 
Only One Ring, isn’t 
“The Unchastened Woman” 
At All. 
I’m going to see her 
Again. She’s 
A Good actress, but 
Grace Valentine is 
The Best Thing 
she Does 
Besides, 


It's That Tie. 

I Can’t Get Over It. 
It Follows Me 
Everywhere, just like 
The Eyes haunted the Wicked Sister 
In “Missing.” 
Why, oh why ‘ 
Would a Man like Alan Hale— 
Over Six Feet Long, with 
Proportionate Shoulders, 
A Broad Grin, 
And a Nice Frank Hand-clas»— 
Wear a Tie Like That? 
It’s 
The Most Violent Blue 
You ever Saw. 
I'm Glad 
That Blue Photographs Black 
On the Screen. 
He isn’t Really a Villain; 
But I hope 
He Takes it Off, and 
Puts it Away, and 
Forgets All About It. 
Just So, 
He doesn’t Wear it Again; because 
People who don’t Know him, 
Might not Understand. 








It was a Very 
Good Dinner. 


It isn’t 
That I Don't Like 








him 
Grace Valentine. I do 
What's More, 
I Agree with him 
Alan Hale 
Is So Good-natured, 
You Can’t 
Argue with him. 
I did my Best 
3ut somehow or other, 
When he Said, 
“T don’t like Chicago; 
It's My Pet Hate 
Why, I 
Said “Yes, yes” soothingly ; 
When all the Time, 
I Like Chicago, 
Or when he Talks 
About Pictures—he 








Hale Makes a Wonderful 
Spy— 
He’s Playing one Right Now, 
in 
The Stage-play, “Friendly En- | 
emies.” 
“It’s a Good Job,” he says; “ 


I'd Rather Play.” 
He’s Going to be Called Soon; 
T’'d Like to See him 


“but ) 
There are Other Parts 
In a Uniform. 


Mrs. Hale’s Screen Name 
Is Gretchen Hartman. ) 
William Fox tried to Change 

it 
To the Russian, Sonia Mar- 

kova; 
But he Couldn’t Fool 
All the Fans | 
All the Time. 
They Remembered; 








Believes in them— 
I was with him, there; 


Alan Hale. And Wanted Gretchen 


Hartman Back. 
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lexi toll to wind and dirt 
BUT WITH THESE TWO CREAMS YOU CAN KEEP IT RADIANTLY LOVELY 
_—— 
HE rough, cold winds chap and free from any ‘‘shiny’’ look. This fra- | 
roughen the skin; dry heated air grant, dewy cream contains a skin-soften- | 
draws and parches it. The con- ing ingredient of great value—that one | 
stant strain under which we live—the which skin specialists recognize as most 
ceaseless activity of crowded davs, the efficient in keeping the skin supple, for 
constant effort, the lack of rest — all giving it the transparent freshness every 
ae.” a these things take daily toll of the com- ‘ one admires. 
} — =a — aor Apply a little Pond’s Vanishin 
: Ponds EXTR ae ; i ) . 
2 comayy AG You can protect your complexion : Cream when you motor or travel. Rub 
. bese from the wear and tear of winter—can \ ta it in lightly. This will protect the sen- 
a, eowee prevent that tired, drawn look from ed sitive pores from grit and grime, will 
Kieron, ONE — appearing in your face, by giving your a ;. keep your skin free from that parched 
Gaguanesenee = : ° ; (Photo by Lumiére Studio) “an 
; ee skin the care it needs. feeling that generally follows exposure 
[:= ral Norma Forse who needs to dust and dirt. 
9 s no introduction to theatre-goers, 
Every normal skin needs two canes “Sead oltaadaientuanes 
entirely different creams leaves my skin refreshed and For cleansing and massage 
clear” oun ; 
It constantly needs a greaseless cream you need an oil cream 
to refresh, soften and keep it elastic, and at night it Pond’s Cold Cream is an oil cream. 
needs an oil cream for cleansing and massage. Much of the value of a cleansing and massage cream de- 
Try these two creams on your own skin and see pends on its consistency. Unless it is easy to work into the 
a “a ¢ ‘ pores, it does not thoroughly benefit the skin. The moment 
Ow different they are. . Te you use Pond’s Cold Cream, you will exclaim at its delight- 
When you dress, rub a little Pond’s Vanishing ful softness and smoothness. 
Cream lightly over your face and neck before pow der- Do notexpect one cream toaccomplish the gratifying results 
ing. See how gladly the pores absorb it — your com- you can attain by the use of these two entirely diferent creams. 
5 plexion becomes soft, healthfully rosy and refreshed. Neither cream will cause the growth of hair— both are obtain- 
= man - aor s able at drug and department stores. Get a tube or jar of each 
yy The cream completely disappears, leaving the skin today and try them. See how their use will improve your skin. 
a 
:  [ppnosestat]| TRY BOTH CREAMS FREE =. 4 
: -om Thy P 
a SS vanistic Tear out and mail the coupon before you ‘ Thaciap. 
> + gusto conn” turn the page—and get sample tubes of ~ Sy 
< ton cont > %e Tan} ing be q i) %s _ eS ¢ 
—_— Pond’: Vanishing Cream pony when pire meaunen Cease tie i 
 aedktddae -y Cream free. Or send 10c and we will send 131-G Hudson St., New York City 
vou tubes of each cream large enough to last Please send me, free, the items checked: 
two weeks. Send today. Address Pond’s OFree sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream; 0 Pond’s Cold Cream. Instead 
Extract Co., 131-GHudson Street, New York | of the free samples, I desire items checked below, for which I enclose the required 
City. | amount :0 5c sample Pond's Vanishing Cream ; U Sc sample Pond’s Cold Cream 
——— i = a Name 
| ll 
Street 
in — City State 
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A Fair Ally 


Elizabeth Risdon is one of the most pleasant 


aspects of our kinship with Great Britain. 





IDE by side we are fighting 
with our English cousins. In 
war, in language, in custom, 
and in art, we are proud of 

our kinship. And now comes from 
across the water Elizabeth Risdon, 
to make us more than ever glad that 
England is one of our ablest Allies 
in making the world safe for art 
as the French say. 

Miss Risdon was very well known 
indeed in English theatricals, and 
because she is married to George 
Loane Tucker, the cinema director, 
she became as well known on the 
screens. When the Tuckers came 
across, right off the bat these two 
perpetrated what they might call an 
English joke on us—the poor un- 
suspecting picture public of Amer- 
ica! Some of us had seen Miss 
Risdon’s pictures, and more had 
witnessed her remarkable perform- 
ance in the Hall Caine photoplay, 
“The Manxman.” So when the 
announcement came forth that “the 
beautiful young English actress was 
to appear in ‘Mother,’” we all 
hastened into our photodromes for 
another glimpse of the lovely Eliza- 
beth. Well—it was a great play, 
and Miss Risdon’s lovable charac- 
terization of “Mother” will not 
soon be forgotten. But—just 
glance at these pictures and you 
will understand why we are glad 
that in the future Miss Risdon will 
act upon the screen in her own per- 
son, unobscured by make-up, how- 
ever admirable that make-up may 
be artistically. 

“Hypocrites” completes the tril- 
ogy of the Tucker-Risdon photo- 
plays, and Miss Risdon hopes soon 
to appear ugain before the cameras. 

Elizabeth Risdon is the most ac 
complished dry-land swimmer in 
the country, bar none. She played 
in “Seven Days’ Leave,” the Eng- 
lish war-melo that ran for so long 

) » "I .. ° T 4 

; ; the ark i heater ~e New \ ork, “Seven Days’ Leave,” the English war melodrama, ran for 
the part of an English girl inter- almost a year at a Broadway theatre. Elizabeth was in it. 
ested in serving her country. The 
climax of the sensational play comes when she leaps into in plays by the most celebrated English playwrights. She 
the sea for a gruelling swimming contest with a woman spy appeared in Lord Dunsany’s “Gods of the Mountain;” 
employed by the Huns. With the aid of unique electrical under the personal direction of Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, in 
effects this scene was made almost as real as the real thing. “Presenting Mr. Panmure’’; and of George Bernard Shaw 
Besides, Miss Risdon wins. Realism? Art! in “Fanny’s First Play.” Miss Risdon, by the way, made 

Elizabeth—we beg her pardon, Mrs. Tucker—has acted her first screen appearance at the suggestion of Hall Caine. 
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Alice Brady 


says she is delighted with the comfort, style and fit of 














FASHIONED HOSE 


The shape is knit-in without seams by a special patented process. It 
is no longer necessary to endure seams to obtain a smart, snug fit. 





‘Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, and Silk Twisted with Fibre 
Sold at nearly all leading stores 


Booklet Sent Free Upon Request 

























Burson Knitting Co 
811 Park St., Rockford, III. 
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“Bill” Hart is a Chef 


Shows Katherine McDonald how to stir 
up a Johnny-cake with Carnation Milk 


Bill Hart is never going to starve to death as long as he 
has something to cook and something to cook it with. In Bill’s 
old days on the range his Johnny-cake many a time won the 
praise of the other boys. The illustration herewith shows Bill 
rehearsing his pretty leading woman, Katherine McDonald, 
in the scenario of a Johnny-cake made with Carnation Milk. 
To which Katherine pays proper attention, but just the same 
she wants it understood there are a few things she knows 
about cooking, herself. 


A can of Carnation Milk in the luncheon hamper, whether 
you’re a film star or a tourist or going a-picnicing in your 
automobile, means that you’re sure of good, clean, pure milk 
—the consistency of cream—for your coffee and to help cook 
good things too. 


Carnation Milk is real milk—just pure, sweet milk “from 
contented cows” that has been evaporated to the consistency 
of cream, hermetically sealed and sterilized to maintain its 
wholesomeness. You can buy Carnation anywhere and carry 
it anywhere, and it is always the same Carnation Milk — 
uniformly high quality. Add pure water to it to reduce its 
richness as desired for cooking. Try itin your home. It is 
the only milk supply needed. 

Order a few cans of Carnation Milk from your grocer and 
give it a fair test in your kitchen and on the table. 

Guaranteed by 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 


CHICAGO AND SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
For Recipe Booklet address 1184 Stuart Bldg.,Seattle 


Johnny-cake 


1 cup corn meal, '4 cup flour, 1 level tea- 
spoon salt, 1 heaping teaspoon baking powder, 
5 tablespoons Carnation Milk, *% cup water, 
1 egg, 1 tablespoon melted lard or substitute. 
Sift together the corn meal flour, salt, and 
baking powder. Add Carnation Milk diluted 
with the water. Add egg and lard or fat, beat 
together well and bake in hot oven. 


Free Recipe Book 


Readers of Photoplay are invited to write 
for a free copy of our booklet containing one 
hundred tested recipes for every day and 
special dishes. 

















TERILIZED EVAPORATED 


M Il LA? 


AN UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MIEN 
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OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers, euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. It 4 
you desire a pe »rsonal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped \-7 
envelope. Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
Magazine, Chicago. 













ALICE, SWEET ALICE, OF IRvING PaRK.— Malone stands five feet two inches perpen- Charlie Chaplin is not engaged. Alma Ru- 
Both Questions and Answers resemble the dicularly. Awfully glad you like us so well, bens is divorced from Franklyn Farnum. 
‘ pen portrait at the head of this department. C. L. Anita Stewart is twenty-two. 


You don’t need to tell us you perfectly love wa — 
Gene O’Brien. We perfectly know you do. Toopites, N. Y.—We didn’t deserve that B. M., Montcrair, N. J.—Madelyn Claire 
He was born in Denver; is thirty-four years sassy letter you wrote us. And you aren’t was Nancy Hanks, Lincoln’s mother, in the 
~ old, six feet tall, weighs 160, has light brown’ our “Toodles.” We couldn’t be cruel if we Chapin Lincoln cycle. Miss Claire appears 
hair and blue eyes, and he swims and rides had received that coy little note. Hands in a leading part in Essanay’s “Young Amer- 
and motors. Of course, he’s a leading man. indicate character—the pointed fingers usu- ica.” The creed of inaction was once 
There is a story about him in this issue of ally temperament and imagination; square preached by a Chinaman, whose name we 
PrHotopLtay. You are a hero worshiper?  finger-tips mean a plodding nature and intel- have forgotten—it dvesn’t matter, anyway. 
Then be perfectly serious always and lose lect; the spade-shaped or “material” finger- He said we should do nothing, and every- 











your sense of humor—no one should laugh tips are a sign of an average mind and dull thing should be done for us. His was a lazy 

4 except the idol. And usually the idol thinks disposition. Of course this isn’t always so. creed that wouldn’t work nowadays. Any- 
it is no laughing matter. Ruth King was Come again. way, it might be fatal to try it. Do every- 
Tom Forman’s wife. Norman Kerry was thing and everybody we can, or they will do 
reported to be engaged to Connie Talmadge. — us, is better. 

Gitory, MINNEAPOLIS —A woman who | FUTILITY A. A. SMvuGGLE, Detroit, Micu.—Yes, 
tells her real age would tell anything. Don’t several theaters advertised Elsie Ferguson 
trust her. Oh, it is vulgar to argue. Con- By Leigh Metcalfe in Ibsen’s “Doll's House” thus: ‘“Coming— 
tradict—-but never, never argue. Harrison ‘A Doll’s House,’ by Henrik Ibsen. Bring 
Ford was divorced recently. He seems to vy Bee is no real tragedy the children.” William Desmond's wife was 
be better in comedy than drama. Norman On the Shadow Stage,” Lillian Lamson. Two Desmond pictures 
Kerry enlisted, we believe. Douglas Mc- Scoffed the man who knew it all. were The Sudden Gentleman” and “Fight- 
Lean was a member of the Morosco Stock I od bi eager Te ing Back. 

Company. He plays with Dot Gish in “The J) touched him on the shouider, —— 
Hun Within” and with Mary Pickford in Saying; a MartTHa, DeNveR.—It is one thing to be- 
“Johanna Enlists.” That’s his real name, I “Come with me, friend— \# come great; another to remain great. Art 
think. F. X. B. is thirty-three—he says. I'll prove there is.” is individual, personal. A true artist uses 
Earle Williams, thirty-eight. We like your §; And I showed him last year’s only one method—his own. Mabel Nor- 
letters so much that we’re going to ask idol mand, Goldwyn, Fort Lee. Constance Tal- 
you to write again. Swaying on a crumbling pedestal | madge, Select, New York. Constance has a 
i= mid heaven younger sister—Natalie—who was with the 


E. M. B., Bay City, Texas.—Your letter 


Roscoe Arbuckle Company. Of course you 
was like a Chaplin kick in a Tourneur fairy- 


7 thitawac > ranine is 
| Trying to whitewash the waning |f ,now Norma. 

















_™ tale. But you are very brave, and if this moon! aa 
department of PHotoptay helps you any, “Bas,” New Orveans.—We have broken 
we're glad. You mustn’t look upon your = nae : . our rule in your case because, although you 
misfortune as a slap from fate; fate often ; didn’t sign your name, you have three stars 
hits the wrong people. Write to Wallace ALBERTA OF Muncie.—We have often- in your service flag. Next time, give us vour 
Reid at the Lasky studios in Hollywood times said that we were not going to follow full name. Promise. Marguerite Clark is 
and he will send you his picture. Mrs. the player-folk up and down the devious married to Lieut. F. Falmerson Williams, of 
Reid will not object. If we can do anything ways of matrimony. So your question is su- your city. You want some film concern to 
to help you, let us know. And write again. perfluous, unnecessary, and in view of the do “The Rubiayat”? Who would you have 
—_ paper shortage, nothing less than an overt to act in it? Monte Katterjohn might do 
C. L., Santa Monitca—“Count that day act. You say, “But that’s the way with the continuity. “A book of verses under- 
lost whose low descending sun finds in stage- these film stars; they are so changeable. If neath the bough, a loaf of bread, a jug of 
land no divorce suit fought and won.” Ah, I’m ever a movie actress I'd never marry, wine, and thou beside me singing in the 
yes—only too true! And you'd like to know for what’s the use.” Well, never mind, Al- wilderness’—that’s been done before. Those 
why it is that there are so many divorces berta; the field is overcrowded anyway. desert island fillums, you know. 
among actors and actresses? That question Marguerite Clark gave her age as thirty-one ——— 
isn’t exactly against the rules of this depart- when applying for a marriage license, so J. H. S., Newark, N. J.—“The Honor of 
° ment, but the answer might be. Yes, the thirty-one will be given as her age from now his House,” with Sessue Hayakawa, was 
Harry Edwards that married Gladys Brock- on in these columns. Crane Wilbur is mar- filmed in and around Hollywood, Cal. “The 
well was once the husband of Louise Glaum. ried; twenty-nine years old; and he hasn’t Great Adventure” was done at Pathe’s east- 
Wheeler Oakman is in the army. Molly been seen on the screen for some time now. ern studios, in N. J. 
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Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


Bigger Salaries 
for Women 


Business is calling more and more insistently for 
trained women. Besides the normal demand, places 
left by men gone to the war have opened thousands 
of splendid business positions for which women can 
easily qualify. Right now thereare opportunities for 
the expert woman accountant; the woman who can 
write good business lettcrs; the woman who knowe 
banking methods; the woman who can handle Span- 
ish correspondence; the woman who understands 
Interstate Commerce and Railway Traffic and the woman 
who knows Law. Train now for one of these paying posi- 
tions and be independent, The chance and the salary will 
be ready whenever you can show that you have the special- 
ized knowledge that Business gladly pays for. 


Train Under Experts 


LaSalle Extension University will train you by 
mail, in your own home, to hold an important posi- 
tion. if you are now employed, you need not give 
up your present work. Three hundred and fifty 
LaSalle business experts will help you qualify for a 
position that affords congenial work and the high- 
est pay women cancommand. You can pay for the 
course on our easy terms—a little each 
month if you wish, Mark with an X be- 
low, thekind oftraining whichinterests 
you and mai the coupon now. Wewill 
send full information regarding the 
opportunitiesfor women inthespecial 
field you indicate, Also our valuable 
book **Ten Years Promotionin One,” 
Investigate now. ‘There isnocost or 
obligation on your part, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY _ 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 11302-WR Chicago, Illinois 
Send me information about the opportunities for women 
with special training in the subject which I have marked 
with an X. Also yous book *“Ten Years Promotion in One.’* 
Higher Business Expert 
Accounting Management Bookkeeping 


oO Business oO Commercial Business 
Letter-Writing Spanish 


English 
oO Banking Rail way Traffic oO Law 
(office positions) 





A 213 Czwoordinery Value. 

Solitaire Diamond luster 
ing of carefully selected 

blue-white diamonds set 

in platinum dise an 

mounted in 14 karat 

Solid Gold. A per- 

fect match for 

any $175.00 

solitaire. 


Charges and 
Guarantee 
Satisfaction 
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and more beauti- 
fully illustrated than 
und is a wonderful 
@ selection of 


has the remarkable distinctive B 
Gutter & Sons quality and workman- 
o matter what price, every sale 
»y our iron-clad money back guar 
antee and our 49 years as specialists in diamonds, watches, and jew- 
elry. Send for your catalogue now; the supply is limited. 
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F. O. L., PETERSBURG, INp.—Clara Kimball 
| Young was born in Chicago. Miss Young 
recently staged a unique benefit for the Red 
Cross, in Los Angeles. With true devotion 
to the cause, she auctioned off, in turn, her 
hat, her gown, her shoes, her hose, and—and 
—netted quite a sum for the Red Cross. 


E. R. S., Post Farts Ipano.—Yes, indeed, 
ii ever we come to Post Falls should be de- 
| lighted to see you. Write to Niles Welch at 
| the Lasky studios in Hollywood; he’s with 

them now. Wallace McDonald is not mar- 

ried. He has gone to war, but a letter ad- 

| dressed to the Triangle studios at Culver 
City would probably be forwarded. He is 
twenty-seven. 





H. F. Smitn, AMitTYvILLe, L. I.—Wallace 
Reid is married to Dorothy Davenport; he 
has one son, whose name is Bill. Write to 
Wally at the Lasky studios in Hollywood 
and ask him for his picture and why it is 





| Mary 


| know ourself. 


he doesn’t play with Norma Talmadge. 
Norma has her own company for Select in 
New York, of course, and Reid is under con- 
tract with Paramount; but then these are 
minor difficulties which no doubt could be 
easily adjusted. Write him. Francis X. 
| Bushman is married to beverly Bayne. 

Think of all the questions about them that 

the Answer Man had to answer with: 
| “Francis X. Bushman is not married to Bev- 

erly Bayne!” Two of Wally Reid’s new 
pictures have been “Less than Kin” and 

“The Source.” It is not what one has, but 

what one is, that counts. 

Lucite, Ltp., Great Faris, Mont.— 
Pickford may be addressed at the 
Mary Pickford studios, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marguerite Clark, Famous Players studio, 
New York City. We cannot tell you just 
how to enter the movies, because we don’t 
If we did we would not be 
an answer man, but a leading man. 

A. B. H. S. G., Brooktyn, N. Y.—We do, 
too, know what that means. “A bad high 
school girl’; yes? You say you are puzzled 
and curious because you read that the pic- 


| tures of Thomas Holding and Alfred Whit- 


man “were both in the fire,’ and you want 
to know “if it is usual to burn pictures of 
the players.” We can’t answer that one. 
Tom Forman was divorced from Ruth King; 
Bert Lytell is married to Evelyn Vaughn; 
and Marshall Neilan is married. June El- 
vidge is her real name; she is twenty-five. 


M. B., Norman, Oxita—No-umb, Pearl 
White didn’t go to school in Dallas, Texas. 
Mary, dear, we admire you for resisting the 
temptation to be frothily facetious and agree 
with you that there are no thinking women. 
When they begin to think they cease to be 
women. Their simple doom is to be beauti- 
ful. (Let’s bet on the number of letters 
we'll get, indignantly denying this.) Thanks 
—write again. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff 
For Restoring Color and Beauty 
to Gray and Faded Hair. 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 


Mavis AND ELAINE, FREEPORT, ILL.—Ethel 
| Clayton will come back to the screen in 
| “The Girl Who Came Back,” for Paramount. 
She may be addressed at the Lasky studios 
in Hollywood. Mary Pickford’s new pic- 
tures are “Captain Kidd, Jr.” and “Johanna 
Enlists.” Sorry you feel neglected. It 


wasn’t intentional, I assure you. 
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SALLIE, JANE AND Susie, ATHENs.—I don’t 
know which one of you perpetrated that 
“Is Theda Bara married to Charlie Chap- 
lin?” question; but I think it was Susie. 
No—and neither is Mary Miles Minter mar- 
ried to young Paul Willis. The others you 


mention are all married, except the Answer 
Man. People conceal their real feelings un- 
til after they are married; they show them 
then. Yes, isn’t it a perfect shame that 
matinee idol is married. Yet you girls de- 
mand ideal Romeos on the screen! 


ROSEBELLE CLAIRE, DeErtToIT, Micu.— 
Write to Fannie Ward at the Pathe studios 
in Los Angeles and tell her you're a girl- 
hood friend and she'll undoubtedly write to 
you. People have not always been able to 
laugh at themselves; if they had, things 
would have turned out differently. Anyone 
can laugh at others; it takes a real sense 
of humor to laugh at oneself. 


Jerry, Provipence.—Thanks for the pic- 
ture; it is very pretty. But I cannot tell 
you whether or not you will be a success 
as a movie star. Dorothy Gish’s new pic- 
ture is “The Hun Within.” Stuart Holmes 
is playing with Bushman and Bayne in 
a recent Metro, “Miss Moneybags.” Now, 
don’t tell us we are a veritable gold-mine of 
information, because it’s been done before. 
If you wish to understand others you must 
first understand yourself; and that’s impos- 
sible. So there you are. 


Harry OF PHILADELPHIA.—We'll see what 
we can do about all these players enlisting 
in the army and passing up the navy. Jack 
Pickford’s in the navy. Irene Castle lives 
in New York. Mary Pickford wears those 
curls all the time, but sometimes she piles 
‘em up on top of her head and pretends she’s 
all grown up. Let us hear from you when 
you have enlisted. 


LILLIAN, LAFAYETTE.—Billie Burke played 
in “A Marriage of Convenience” at the 
Henry Miller Theater in New York last sea- 
son, but she continued her screen career at 
the same time, and is still picture-making. 
One of her late films is “In Pursuit of Polly.” 
Can’t tell you just where to obtain those 
pictures of the players, but consult our ads 
in the hinterland of the magazine and you 
may find what you want. Billie Burke was 
born in 1886; Mary Pickford, 1893; Lillian 
Gish, 1896; Dorothy Gish, 1898; Constance 
Talmadge, 1900; Mae Marsh, 1897; Mar- 
guerite Clark, 1887; Marjorie Daw, 1902. 
The others don’t give their ages. Anyone 
can resist anything—except temptation. 


Bus, New Yokx.—So you wrote to us 
because we are “like a papa to the readers 
of our lovely magazine”? Isn’t that sweet? 
No, you aren’t ridiculum for crying because 
your fiance is in France. But don’t let him 
know it. We saw that picture of a Jackie 
looking at the photographs of four girls and 
sighing, “I wonder if they're true to me!” 
Won’t you write us that promised letter? 


FRENCHIE, KANKAKEE.—When anyone 
agrees with us so readily we think we must 
surely be wrong. Anna Casé is making a 
picture for Julius Steger called “The Golden 
Hope.” Charles Richman is her leading man. 
Richman, it is said, was telling Miss Case 
ahout his early disappointments as an acter, 
when Alan Dale, the critic, said he might 
as well be “a laborer, working on the sub- 
way.” Miss Case spoke up and said, “I 
wish you had taken Dale’s advice—the sub- 
way might be finished by now.” Not bad 
for an opera-singer. You want to see “The 
Belle of Richmond,” “A Woman’s Way” 
and “Genevieve De Brabant” on the screen. 
We'll speak to Theda Bara about it. Valeska 
Suratt is in vaudeville. 


(Continued on page 117) 
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Bessie Love finds the lost papers that prove 

that her sweetheart whom she thought a 

factory laborer to be the son of the owner 
gathering data for a socialistic novel. 


Ingran'’s 
Milkweed 


Cream 


The flight of time cannot be stayed, but 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream will keep you 
youthful in appearance long after youth has 


passed. Its exclusive therapeutic quality tones up the 
delicate texture of the skin and keeps it in a healthful con- 
dition. It clears the tiny pores and banishes imperfections. 


Begin the use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream at once. Use 
it before retiring and upon rising in the morning. It is 
softening as well as cleansing. Since 1885 it has been the 
favorite beauty aid to thousands of discriminating women. 





Tnere iS in Every 
Beauty Jar 


Ingram’ 


fe vtola | 
OLIVETAINE 
FACE POWDER 
A complexion powder espec- 
ially distinguished by the fact 
that it stays on. Furthermore 
a powder of unexcelled deli- 
cacy of texture and refinement 
of perfume. Fourtints—White, 
Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. 


102 Tenth Street 





) 


Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 





Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Ont. (124 
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New York City, N. Y., 
April 20, 1918 
F. F. INGRAM CO.: 

The particular merit of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream that is so pleasing 
to me is its ability to tone up the 
delicate skin tissues and keep the 
complexion in a healthy condition. 
Whether *‘on location”’ or travel- 
ling I always have a jar with me. 














Ingranrs 
LOUGE 


“Just to show a proper glow”’ use 
a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately heightening the natural 
color. Thecoloring matterisnotab- 
sorbed by the skin. Delicately per- 
fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark, —50c. 


Detroit, U.S.A. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





Mail Coupon 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 
102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please send me 
your Guest Room Package containing Ingram's Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets and Milk- 
weed Cream. Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Ingram’‘s 
Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 
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Nellie &. Prot hett 


Bridgewater, Lass. 


Mellins 
Kood 


Mellin’s Food is 


really an assurance 
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of healthy, happy 
childhood and ro- 
bust manhood, for 
proper feeding in 
infancy lays a foun- 
dation of good health 
upon which strong 
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men are developed. 


Send for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin's Food and our book, 
The Care and Feeding 
of Infants.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS 
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Cultivate 
Your Beauty 
Have a youthful appearance, clear com 
Sod tection dimenied oatel al tie. Teoee 


riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
atrengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol 

swing our simple direction ‘housands have done 
so. Nodrugs.no big expense and quick ! 


results, Send 

for latest catalog and many Beauty Hint ill free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 

Dept. 17, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 
{ Bra f rerita f lor 
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He tensed for his spring and gave three elaborate flipflops. 


Here’s Why Directors Go Mad 


ALTER McNAMARA’S description 

of the finishing touch to his direc- 
tion of the story of Robert Emmet, the 
Irish patriot, has become one of picture- 
dom’s classics. Besides being a director. 
this young Irishman added to his reputa- 
tion and his pocketbook by writing one of 
the greatest moneymakers of the film age, 
“Traffic in Souls.” 

McNamara was sent to Ireland to pro- 
duce the story of Robert Emmet, and 
was intensely interested in doing that fine 
young scene where the hero of all Irish- 
men escapes the British soldiers by swim- 
ming a river, at the very point and in the 
same river made famous by the original. 
After two days’ travel by jaunting-cart, 
MecNamara’s guide bade the director 
alight, gave a wide flourish of his hand, 
took off his hat, and announced, “Faith, 
an’ there it is.” 

And there it was in truth, but—it was 
only about a foot wide. For thrilling pic- 
ture purposes it was, as many perfectly 
proper and correct locations are, woefully 
inadequate and, if you please, inaquatic. 


| So McNamara took his company back to 


England and decided to use the Thames 
river for the escape. He had had a great 
deal of trouble, because of the Govern- 
ment’s opposition to such pictures, in get- 
ting Seventeenth Century British soldier 
costumes, and had only one Robert Em- 
met makeup and costume. Because of 
conditions, he knew that he must make 
this one last scene quickly, before the 
authorities got on his trail and stopped 
him. 

All was ready on the banks of the 
Thames. The cameras were set up. The 
redcoats, muskets loaded and in position, 
awaited the order to chase the photoplay 
Emmet into the river. Along the river 
bank and on the bridges above the curi- 
ous began to gather. It was about this 
time that the director discovered that his 
leading-man (the Robert Emmet of the 
film) could not swim a stroke. 

Off rushed a messenger for a swimmer 
| who could “double” for the leading-man, 





and in a few minutes he returned with a 
pale-pink gentleman, wearing heliotrope 
perfume and using an engaging lisp, who 
announced that he was the champion 
something-or-other diver and swimmer of 
the British Isles and was now playing at 
the Hippodrome. He was rather disap- 
pointed when he found that all that was 
required was one mere leap into the drink. 

By this time hundreds of people were 
gathered on the banks and bridges. 

By the time the “double” had donned 
the Emmet costume and makeup, thous- 
ands were watching. 

“When we were ready,’ McNamara 
solemnly asserts, “there were millions— 
the greatest audience I have ever seen.” 

The swimmer was told that all that was 
required of him was to let the redcoats 
chase him to the water’s edge, firing as 
they ran, and for him to jump in and 


swim away. He wanted to swim away 
under water, but McNamara quickly 
vetoed that plan. He offered several 


other fancy suggestions, all of which the 
director rejected. 

The crowd, enormous now, waited pa- 
tiently—for what it knew not. 

This was to be the last scene in a pho- 
toplay already near confiscation by the 
British government. Word had come to 
McNamara that the authorities were on 
his trail. He had only this one set of 
costumes, and no way to get others. He 
must hurry! 


“All ready!” yelled the director. 
“Camera! Action!—Run!” 
Robert Emmet’s “double” ran as di- 


rected, with the redcoats pouring blank 
shots after him. The scene, so Mc- 
Namara decided, was going excellently. 
He was elated. The swimmer, reaching 
the river’s edge, gave one last look back. 
This was splendid! 

Then he tensed for his spring, jumped 
turned three elaborate and professional 
flipflops in the air, dived niftily, came up 
smiling gracefully, and bowed several 
times around to the cheering, applauding 
multitudes! 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 81) 
As They Were 


Add to or subtract from this list as you 
will. Here, in all probability, two like 
opinions could not be found. 

Excepting “The Land of Promise,” 
Billie Burke has had nothing on the 
screen this year justifying her unique 
talents. Ethel Clayton, whose gifted di- 
rector-husband, Joseph Kaufman, died a 
few months ago, has found no especially 
fitting vehicle. Mr Bushman and Mrs. 
Bayne-Bushman put in an artistically de- 
clining twelvemonth until two or three 
summer comedies pulled their stock back 
toward par. Thomas Meighan is in- 
variably cast in supporting roles only 
more or less well-fitting; an actor of his 
sympathy and power of expression de- | 
serves better assignments. William S. | 
Hart is at the famine stage for plays. | 
Tully Marshall seems to have subsided | 
into small bits. John Barrymore has | 
been mainly absent from the screen. Also, | 
Lewis S. Stone. All of Metro’s scripts 
for Edith Storey have been at least five 
sizes too small. William Farnum, except 
for his well-remembered Jean Valjean, 
has been treading the dreary path of seek 
and ye shall not find. Constance Tal- 
madge is still growing up—I don’t mean 
physically; “Up the Road with Sallie” 
was so delightful that she has had a hard | 
time trying to equal it—and hasn't. 

Holding their own, all of them, but 
fighting to hold it! For another instance, 
Alice Joyce, a woman whose sensibilities, 
subtleties and sense of humor place her | 
among the very finest actresses in this | 
country; she has had practically no 
worthy material. Clara Williams shone 
splendidly through “Carmen of the 
Klondyke.” Bill Russell, just pounding 
along. Like Clara Williams, Harry 
Morey’s average was pulled up by one 
piece, “All Man.” Frank Losee, ac- 
quitting himself admirably always, but 
certainly miscast as Uncle Tom. 

Florence Vidor has had bigger parts, 
but not one so good or impressive as her 
emotional flash of a year ago in “A Tale 
of Two Cities.” Tony Moreno—mark- 
ing time. Bill Desmond—one fine play, 
in “The Sea Panther,” and before, and 
after, undeserved mediocrities. Even 
Pearl White has made no strides in the 
past year, but she has held on. Frank 
Keenan’s very best work, I think, was not 
in serious plays, but in a Pathe comedy 
called “More Trouble.” Hayakawa— 
bound like Mazeppa to a single dramatic 
theme, the unescapable tragedy of the yel- 
low man in a white man’s world. 

All these, mind you, are the solid, 
established backbone of the film acting 


business. 
A Poor Year 


—for these, now: most of them 
through the sheer lack of opportunity. 

Dorothy Phillips, for instance, has not 
had a role which equalled her abilities 
since H. O. Davis left Universal. Dor- 
othy Dalton has had impressive publicity, 
but neither her parts nor her perform- 
ances in them have measured up to her 
old standard—a case in which poor 
scripts have not been wholly to blame. | 
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Use This Rule 
To Measure Food Cost 


Food is measured by calories, the energy unit adopted 
by governments. The average person needs 2,500 cal- 
ories per day. 

Food cost depends largely on the number of calories 
you get for each dollar spent. 


Among some of our best foods, at this writing, the 
comparison is as follows: 





What $1 Buys in Food 
In Quaker Oats, 20,000 calories In Eggs, 2,310 calories 
In Round Steak, 2,820 calories In Leg of Lamb, 1,935 calories 
In Young Chicken, 1440 calories 











One dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys- as many calories as from $8 
to $10 in meats. 


Eight breakfasts of Quaker Oats can be served at the cost of one 
average meat breakfast containing the same number of calories. 


Quaker Oats, pound for pound, has twice the calories of lean beef. 
And 2% times the calories of eggs. 


_Quaker Oats is also better-balanced than meats or eggs or fowl. 
It is one of the greatest foods we have. 


Nowadays, in millions of homes, it is the basic breakfast. And 
millions of housewives mix it with their flour foods. 


Quaker Oats 


Made from Queen Grains Only 


The Quaker grade is made from queen a bushel. That grade means extra 
oats only —just the big, plump, flavory flavor without any extra price. And you 
grains. We get but ten pounds from will get it if you ask for Quaker Oats. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c per Package 


Except in Far West and South (1998) 
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Are your Eyebrows and Lashes as Dark 
as You Would Like Them to be? If not 
You can Tint Them Beautifully With 

Cole: Z 

~tne 

It adds wonderfully to your be: 
expression for your eyebrOWs to be 
slightly darker than your hair. COLOR-INE 
makes them appear naturally dark. If you will 
examine your eyelashes very closely you wi!! find 
that the tip ends are very light and scarcely show 
up at all. COLOR-INE will darken them and 
make them appear much longer and thicker. It 
is impossible to detect COLOR-INE after it has 
been applied as directed. 
It is impossible to get up a preparation which 
would darken the eyebrows and lashes perma- 
nently, as it would have to be so strong that it 
would prove injurious. COLOR-INE is so mild 
that it is absolutely harmless, yet one application 
will last several days. More convenient and sat- 
isfactory to use than the ordinary eyebrow pencil. 
Thousands of our customers use it regularly 
with very satisfying results, 
PRICE SOc for bottle sufficient to last several months, 
Mailed complete with camel's hair brush for applying, 
under plain cover, onreceiptof price. Remit by coin, 
U.S. stamps or money order. 
Order a trial bottle today and if it is not entirely satis 
factory in every way we want you to sendit right back 
and we will promptly refund your money in fuil 
Maybell Beauty Booklet “*The Woman Bea 
mailed FREE with every order 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, Dept. 10, 4305 Grand 
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OU cangetridof excess 
flesh as sureas sunris 
tomorrow. If you do not 
possess a perfect figure, 
correct poiseandabun- // 
dant health, let 
me help you. 
ou can accom- 
plish these things 
in asimple way—in 
your room. , 
I know you can, be 
cause I've helped & 
85,000 women and | 
what I have done for |i 
so many Iecan do for 
you. Don’treduce by | 
drugs or diet alone 
You'll look old if you ‘ 
do. You should have 
the proper exercise to ¥\ 
reduce your figure just Ve 
ve y rt it ? - 
1 build your vitality, strengthen 
your heart and teach you to stand, 
walk and breathe correctly a 
reduce you f you send me your 
height, I'll tell you just what yor ~ 
should weigh. No charge and i — : 
send you my 28-page ‘illustrated booklet FREE. Write 
me. I'd like to tell you of my wonderful experience 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


“ 

“ 

Ni Dept. 35 624 South Michigan Avenue  CH!CAGO, ILL. 
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ReduceYour Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 

~ Reducing Rubber Garments 
f ‘ For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 


any part. Fndorsed by lead 
ing physicians 









Jy 


Send for illustrated rel 


e Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walte 
Bust Redacer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (Bijings Bide..) | 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) | 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 


Tsuru Aoki is nearly out of sight. So is 
Emmy Wehlen. Franklyn Farnum is an- 
other Davis discovery who has gotten 
nowhere without his finder. Where are 
King Baggott and Spottiswoode Aitken 


_ and Seena Owen and Miriam Cooper and 











| up to “Broadway Jones.” 





Julia Swayne Gordon and Margery Wil- 
son and Mary Alden? One might almost 
ask the same about Creighton Hale and 
Henry Walthall and David Powell. 

Mae Marsh, save for “The Cinderella 
Man,” a brilliant and delightful inter- 
lude, has been just one Goldwyn experi- 
ment after another. Mabel Normand, the 
ex-queen of comedy, is still a disembodied 
spirit trying to find her merry shell. 

Clara Kimball Young needs help. Alice 
Brady, ditto. Mary Miles Minter has 
been playing the darling child a drearily 
long time. J. Warren Kerrigan, save for 
“A Man’s Man,” has been out of it, 
through an accident and bad management. 

Anita Stewart—a case of legally sus- 
pended animation. 

Douglas Fairbanks has never found 
such plays as Anita Loos used to write 
for him. Romantic acrobatics are a poor 
substitute for romantic satire. 

Bessie Barriscale—still there when she 
has a chance, but where have her chances 
been? Also, when has there been a con- 
vincing piece for Fannie Ward? 

Ethel Barrymore, apparently, cannot be 
put right in light and shadow. 

Charlie Ray is a better actor than he 
was last year—and he has been seen to 
less advantage. 

Cecil DeMille lost his grip on Geraldine 
Farrar, but it looks as though Goldwyn 
would bring her back. 

Pauline Frederick, despite hard work, 
has made no appreciable advances. In 
public favor it is doubtful if she stands 
where she did a year ago. 


Here, One Asks Why? 


Why, for instance, does that master of 
almost everything, George M. Cohan, fail 
to get across on the screen? When he 
made “Broadway Jones” we were all de- 
lighted—he had transferred his snap, 
speed and Americanism to celluloid, and 
he needed only a play or two to fully ar- 
rive. “Seven Keys to Baldpate” was a 
good surprise melodrama, yet, as an em- 
bodiment of Cohan, it didn’t even come 
And “Hit the 
Trail Holliday,” save as a Bevo advertise- 
ment, was quite inefficient. 

Why the utter dreadfulness of the great 
Mary Garden as a picture actress? 

Why must Olga Petrova be so vastly 


unreal in her silversheet impersonations? 


Why must Mae Murray. one of the 
daintiest of comediennes, perform such 
weird but not wonderful emotional 
vagaries as have puzzled even her best 
friends this season? 

Why does that very fine stage actress, 
Rita Jolivet, act like a singer of 
Donizetti opera when she gets before a 
camera ? 

Why, at all, such pictures as those we 
have seen featuring Lina Cavalieri, Edna 


Goodrich and Kitty Gordon? 


Why such a complete catastrophg as 


| that mangler of history, Theda Bara? 


When you write 


to advertisers "lease mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Cleopatra has always been more or less 
wronged, but never more than in the Fox 
Production Sennettizing her tragic life. 

Why such plays as Gladys Brockwell 
has had? 


The Comedy Question 


Roscoe Arbuckle shares comedy hon- 
ors this year with Chaplin, though no 
comedian, it must be admitted, even ap- 
proaches Chaplin in personal variety and 
appeal. But Arbuckle’s material—his 
own make—has, in the main, been con- 
sistently funny and human. He has sur- 
rounded himself with good people. He 
has made good productions. He has kept 
moving. “The Bell Boy,” it seems to me, 
was his year’s ace. 

Harold Lloyd, in miniature fashion, has 
brought in a lot of laughs, just as his 
little side-partner, Bebe Daniels, has con- 
tributed a lot of beauty. But one of 
Lloyd’s heaviest reliances has been his 
snappy title-writer, H. M. Walker. 

Sennett’s screen Follies keeps Ziegfeld- 
ing it along the celluloid white way, but 
we've been looking vainly all year long 
for such a satire, for instance, as Mack’s 
own “Villa of the Movies.” 


Directors 


The problem of directors, and their re- 
sponsibility or lack of it in placing ulti- 
mate praise or blame for any studio's out- 
put, is too big a question to receive more 
than the barest mention here. 

Personally, I think that Cecil DeMille 
has in the past year been unfortunate in 
his choice of personal material, and that 
Tom Ince will never return to his pris- 
tine glories until he once more takes a 
hand at directing himself. The same is 
true of Sennett, the most successful com- 
edy director who ever walked on a set. 
Sidney Drew, now back on the stage, was 
a successful director of his own pieces, 
and it is to be hoped that his absence 
is only temporary. 

Ince’s situation is complicated by the 
collapse of his scenario department. Once 
the finest source of original material in 
filmland, it is now a factory of mediocre 
scripts. The superhumanly industrious C. 
Gardner Sullivan appears to be written 
out; the hand that penned that master- 
piece, “The Cup of Life,” has for a year 
ground out the most trivial banalities. 


Current Releases 


Much was expected of Mr. Griffith’s 
first Artcraft, “The Great Love.” AI- 
though replete with the little intimacies 
and touches of human life which he alone 
knows how to give such a story the piece 
was, on the whole a mediocre effort—not 
all of which is to be charged to Mr. 
Griffith, however, for he had a British 
war-subject with many photographs of 
actual people and places, and these were 
not the easiest thing in the world to fit 
into a fiction without jarring its sense of 
proportion. Robert Harron, Lillian Gish 
and others of the familiar Griffith crew 
passed over the canvas. Henry Walthall 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded) 


returned to his old master’s direction, | 


playing a rather unconvincing heavy. 


Other Paramount-Artcraft pictures in- | 


clude an interesting Cecil De Mille produc- 
tion, “Till I Come Back to You”; “In 
Pursuit of Polly,” with Billie Burke, and 
Enid Bennett in “The Marriage Ring.” 
john Barrymore, badly lighted and made 
up to look 108, cavorts familiarly through 
Willie Collier’s old piece, “On the Quiet,” 
changed somewhat to suit the material 
restrictions of war times. “Heart of the 
Wilds,” with Elsie Ferguson, is a strange 
make-over of Edgar Selwyn’s “Pierre of 
the Plains,” done into a woman star play 
in which the quaint original centerpiece 
Pierre, is quite submerged. “The Hun 
Within,” an output of the Griffith studio 
—the year’s first Griffith ‘“supervise"— 
is a stirring melodrama. 

Metro’s heaviest offering for the month 
is a dramatization of Edith Wharton’s 
gloomy and powerful story, “The House 
of Mirth,” rather well handled consider- 
ing the difficulties of popularizing such 
a subject. Metro has given it a splendid 
cast and careful staging. However. other 
offerings step right along. There is Ethel 
Barrymore in a very fair screen version of 
“Our Mrs. McChesney”; Viola Dana in 
“Flower of the Dusk,” a play to which 
she is charmingly suited, and Bert Lytell 
in “Boston’s Blackie’s Little Pal.” “In 
Judgment Of,” however. is below par. 

“Her Only Way,” Norma Talmadge’s 
Select offering, is enjoyable only in that 
ic reveals Miss Talmadge’s extraordinary 
dramatic powers. Her scene outside the 
window of her own house, before the 


murder, is without any physical action— | 


and absolutely thrilling. The production 
is excellent; the story, a very trite mat- 
ter. Clara Kimball Young, in “The Sav- 
age Woman,” visualizes a French novel. 

World’s best picture this month is “In- 
side the Lines,” a very realistic story of 
the British secret service. If there were 
space, much might be offered in criticism 
of scenario and general treatment, but in 
a sentence it may be said that as a whole 
it is pleasing entertainment. 

Vitagraph’s programme includes two ve- 
hicles for Harry Morey: “All Man,” re- 


viewed at length last month, and “The | 
Green God.” Gladys Leslie is to be | 


seen in “Wild Primrose.” Hedda Nova 
in “The Changing Woman.” and Corinne 
Griffith in “The Clutch of Circumstance.” 

Tom Moore’s first star picture, “Just 


for Tonight,” heads the Goldwyn pro- | 


gramme. Mae Marsh is to be seen in 
“Money Mad.” Mabel Normand = in 
“Peck’s Bad Girl,” and Geraldine Farrar 
in “The Turn of the Wheel.” 

Pathe puts forth “The Ghost of the 
Rancho,” a comedy-melodrama of Mexico, 
starring Bryant Washburn: ‘Winning 
Grandma,” a mild vehicle for Baby Os- 
borne, and Elaine Hammerstein, in “Her 
Man.” 

Blue Bird vouchsafes ‘Fires of Youth,” 


with Ruth Clifford. and “The Love 


Swindle.” with Edith Roberts. 

Triangle’s releases include “Alias Mary 
Brown.” with Pauline Starke: “The Ghost 
Flower.” with Alma Rubens: “Daughter 
Angela.” with Miss Starke: and “Wild 
Life.” with William Desmond. A 
wretched vehicle for Desmond. 
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Fur Coat Year 


| 
This year above all former seasons, a coat of substantial, 





handsome fur is an investment. By comparison with all other 
wraps, it is beyond question the most economical purchase. 





Purchase Your Furs 





in October 
















16-18 W. 32nd Street 








| 
| 
| assortments are ample now—our European emissary has just returned 
| with the best that Paris has to offer. Do not delay. 


Have Your Furs Repaired 
or Remodeled This Month 


AECKEL 
& SONS 


Woolen garments have increased comparatively, far more 
| than fine furs, and their wearable life is much less. 


Available pelts of the better class are limited in number, and by Winter 
labor will be more difficult to procure. Prices will then be higher. 


Our 
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Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they 
were not adorned with long, 
luxuriant eyelashes and 
well formed eyebrows. 
They give the eyes a deep, 
soulful expression, with 
everlasting charm. Eye- 
brows and lashes add 
beauty to the eyes as does 
a beautiful frame to a 
picture. If Nature has 
denied you the priceless 
heritage of long, luxuriant 
eyelashes and well formed 
eyebrows, it is now quite 
possible to have them if you 


a a wees 


wae 


will apply just a little : 


HLitshe-Sarvib-Sive 


persistently for a short period of time. 


Its pur- 


pose is to nourish and stimulate them in a natural way, thereby promoting the growth, thus 


adding charm and expression 


to the eyes and beauty to the face. 


is a pure, delicately scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harmless. 

ash-Brow-Ine It has been tested and approved by the best chemists and beauty 
specialists throughout the country Ce ee eee 
Thousands of women have been delighted : = 


with the results obtained by its use—why not you? 


Two Sizes, 50c and $1 


Send price and we will mail you Li ASH B ROW 

INE and « M € Beauty Book The 

tiful ° * prepaid, und plain ver Re: 
rrency, | stamps, or money 

TION ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDE! 

DISAPPOINTMENT with INFERIOR I) 
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MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 


‘Sell Your Spare Time 
For $6 Per Day! 


No Experience or Investment 


Ideal spare time work for women. 
We teach you the world’s most 
poset profession absolutely 
‘REE. Work either home or out- 
side. Write immediately for 
special offer. 


Oriental Laboratory, 
Dept. 184-P 17 N. State St, Chicago 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


Solid gold ia Vallieres with chains complete $1.85, 
genuine cameo brooches $3, 20-year guaranteed wrist 
watches $6.95, and a thousand other special offers. If 
you want to save money, send for one of our big colored, 


illustrated catalogues, which telis you how to conserve 
in buying jewelry, sent absolutely free. It tells you how to buy your 
jewelry for yourse f and Christmas gifts at record breaking con 
servation price end your name and address today. Catalogue 
mailed absolute sly p— 


KRAUTH & REED 


Dept. P, 159 WN. State St., Chicago 
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Pictures From Home in Our Beautiful Genuine Leather 


Christmas Photo Case 


bring | aleap of joy to the heart and cheerful memories 
for the boy “‘over there.’’ Send him one, It makes a 
serviceable as well as a poignant gift. 
Pocket opposite photo roomy for money or valuable 
pare rs. Pocket under photo good for identification card. 
ade in two grades and two sizes, For photo up to 
34% x5%..$2.75 also$2.25 3x41{..2.00als0$1.50 
Prepaid. Ten percent discount on dozen “orders. Money re- 
funded if not entirely , ptmecter. I ry to, fit breast pocket. 
rger size closed 4 6; smaller 3 7-8 in. C Pituloid 
““window’’ in oval ‘Photo Case ioeaheay 5 Sion in Xmas box. 
ine as Xmas gift. Just the thing for sweetheart, brother or 
Smaller size can be carried by ladies in hand purse. As 
leather supply is uncertain, — today. Order shipped 
day received. Send money order ft or stamns. 


A. LANDA & SONS CO., Mfrs., Dept. 74A, Chicago 


son. 




















Why ™ 
She Has 
Such Charm 


Shirley Mason 





It is because she is always so dainty and perfectly groomed. She wears such sweet, sheer, gitlish frocks that 


course she keeps her arms and armpits free from hair. 


No woman has an excuse for being disfigured by 


superfluous baie on her arms, face or neck, for it can be eliminated safely, painlessly, effectively in five minutes 


with X- BA 
for fifty years. 
will mail it to you direct upon receipt of price. 


This French depilatory has been used by hospitals, society women and famous actresses 
50 cents and $1.00 at all druggists and department stores. 


If your druggist hasn't it, we 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 215 Washington Street, NEW YORK 
THE POPULAR FRENCH DEPILATORY POWDER 
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Manner 
(Continued from page 85) 
standing. One of the gentlemen gai- 


lantly shied a huge cork at the old lady, 
tapping her quite forcibly in the eye. 
She began to weep and curse coincident- 
ally. 

“I say—” began O’Brien, stepping in. 

“You say not’n!” returned the indi- 
vidual whose arm he held. “On your 
way! On your way!” 

“Very well,’ returned O’Brien, with a 
gentle smile, “but first—” 

Seizing each by the collar he dragged 
them—350 pounds of meat—to the curb, 
whirled them about until they faced each 
other, and then, working his own arms 
like powerful steel cranes, banged, 
bumped, slammed and crashed those as- 
tonished commoners together until each 
one’s nose bloodied the other’s face, and 
their hair and raiment had much disorder 
in common. With a final shove he sent 
them, scrambling and tumbling, to the 
other sidewalk. Then he finished his 
sentence. 

“—let me help you to be on yours.” 

I had found the iron man in the velvet 
manner. 

He inspected his now-grimy hands. 

“Damned dusty brutes!”’ he exclaimed. 
“I wonder, do they ever brush their 
clothes?” 

He drew a handkerchief from 
pocket, and wiped his hands on it. A 
faint scent of lilac floated on the air. 
Somehow, lilacs have never suggested any- 
thing feminine to me since that night. 


his 





At the end of that year I went West, 
and when I next saw Eugene O’Brien 
he was a thousand miles away. That is 
to say, I saw him in a photoplay. 
| He made his screen debut with Mary 
Pickford, in “Poor Little Peppina,”’ and 
he also played for World, and as leading 
man for Clara Kimball Young, Olga Pe- 
trova and Edna Mayo before entering the 
Norma Talmadge affiliation which, in a 
year, has become one of the most re- 
nowned teams in motion pictures. Now, 
he is about to become an individual star. 

O’Brien still lives in New York, but 
he has moved over to The Royalton, a 
great mid-town apartment-house for men 
only, adjoining the Hippodrome prop- 
erty. His few books have become a ver- 
itable library, which lines three of the 
walls of his living-room from floor to 
ceiling. A deep fireplace fills half the 
other wall, and in the shadowy end of the 
rather long room there is a grand piano, 
loaded with music. It is not reserved 
for jazz tunes at an occasional party; its 
owner does rather well with syncopation, 
but he also loves Puccini and Grieg and 
Chopin. 

He has become pretty well versed 
art, in these four years. An Italian sculp- 
tor of New York has just completed a 
marble of him, and he knows modern 
painting as do few except the critics. 

When I visited him we renewed old 
acquaintance, talked art and books a 
little, and then I asked him if he had 
been to any particularly enjoyable places 
lately. 

“Ves,” he answered; “this morning. 
| The shower-room in the gymnasium I fre- 
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An Iron Man in a Velvet © 


Manner 

(Concluded ) 
quent. After an hour's work with the 
gloves, or on the floor, if there’s any- 


thing in the world more enjoyable than a 
long, leisurely shower that soaks you un- 
til you think you have 
I'd like to know what it is!” 

In Norma Talmadge he declares he has 
found the fairest, squarest player he ever 
trouped with. “A really great actress 


deep-sea ancestry | 


without any small-time actressisms.” he 
calls her; ‘always on the job, always 
thankful for suggestion, always helping 


other people, never ‘hogging’ the camera.” | 


he has plavec 
Talmadge. i1n- 
of character- 


Beginning with “Poppy,” 
role after role with Miss 
cluding the broadest sort 
part in “De-Luxe Annie.” He has no par- 
ticular acting creed, or favorite assumed 
character. His only determination is this: 
“Whatever sort of man I'm to play, I 
create him as I think that man would be 
in real life.” 

He is not married. Says he has been 
too busy to think of marriage. 

His only family is his widowed mother, 
who spends most of each year in the 
West. 

Just a few weeks over the age-line of 
the first draft, he is now placing his in- 
vestments and savings at his mother’s dis- 
posal, so that if he is called on the 
second, ‘“no-volunteer’” conscription he 
will make no dependency claim. 

“I’m making no real plans until after 
the war,” he says; “but if—if I’m still go- 
ing, I want to work both on the stag 
and before the camera.” 

Meanwhile, with the consent of his 
movie managers, he will appear this au- 
tumn in New York City, only, in a !egiti- 
mate comedy under the management of 
Charles Dillingham. 


One of the most lovable of all screen players 
is our friend George Fawcett, than whom 
there is no finer actor on the American stage 
or screen. Did you see him in “ Hearts of 
the World”? That he is a poet as well as 
an actor is established by the following 
which appeared recently in the All-Story 
Weekly: 


I REMEMBER 


By George Fawcett 


REMEMBER the thumbed book 
And the whittled desk, 
The teacher who awed me, 
Whom yet I adored. 
I remember the bobbing cork 
In the hole below 
Where the river eddied. 
The dog rigid in his track, 
Over his feathered quarry, 
And the whir of the duck 
While I hid in the sedge. 
I remember a boyish triumph, 
And a tragedy 
That did not last 
And I am thinking, 
Sorely thinking, 
That I was a damn fool 
To grow up. 


long. 


When 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT 


The world’s strongest and most per- 
fect athlete, whose unaccepted chal- 
lenge of competition to the greatest 
“strong men” still stands. 









living 













Take the First Step Right Now 


Personal consultation by appointment only 


write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY 





NLESS you are, you cannot commit a 
crime worse than to marry some happy, 
healthy, pure young girl, and make her 
the mother of children who will be a grief 

to her and a reproach to you as long as you live. 


Are you strong, vigorous, healthy, with good red 
blood in your veins and an abounding vitality, 
that will impart to your children the same qualities 
when you bring them into the world? 


Or are you weak, thin, stoop-shouldered, with 
your blood like water, or poisoned by constipation ; 
dyspeptic, bilious; eating poorly and sleeping poorly 
—just dragging yourself through your daily tasks, 
with no bif or pep or get-up-and-go about you? 

What YOU are, your children will be, only 
MORE so. There’s no getting around it. 


The Law of Heredity Can’t 
Be Evaded 


You can be the father of strong, sturdy, happy 
children, no matter what you are now;; if you take 
hold of yourself and build yourself up into the 
kind of man you ought to be, the kind of man 
you WANT to be, and above all—the kind of man 
your wife or the girl who is to be your wife, wants 


you to be and BELIEVES YOU TO BE NOW. 


Don’t Be Only Half a Man! 


You never can get ahead; you never can be successful: 
you never can be happy or make your wife happy or have 
happy children, unless you WAKE UP and pull yourself out 
of the rut. Unless you build up your physical organism, 
strengthen your vital organs, clear the cobwe bs out of your 
brain; FIT YOURSELF to live a whole man’s life and do a 
whole man’s work in the world. 


If you have erred in the past and are suffering now, or 
fearing the later consequences of those youthful indiscre- 
tions, get hold of yourself, BE A MAN; correct the condi- 
tions that will be fatal to your own happine ss and the hap- 
piness of the girl you love if you should enter the state of 
matrimony while those conditions still exist. 


NO MATTER WHAT CAUSED YOU TO LOSE YOUR 
MANHOOD; whether it was your own fault or circum- 
Stances you could not control, YOU CAN BE A MAN 
AGAIN and the father of happy, healthy, laughing children 
—AND I CAN SHOW YOU HOW TO BECOME ONE. 


Let Me Help You Become a 
REAL MAN 


I can help you build yourself up; help you strengthen 
your nerves, heart, lungs, liver, stomach; help rid you of 
headaches, dyspepsia, indigestion, constipation. I can help 
you rye that thin, watery blood of yours into the rich, red 
blood of a fighting man fit to Sgt the battle of life under 
ANY circumstance and WIN IT. 


Whatever handicap you may cs laboring under, the result 
of weakness caused by early errors,I can help you correct it 
and without the use of powders, pills or potions of any kind. 
I can help you mentally and physically to become the kind 
of man you want to be; a man your wife and your children 
and YOU YOURSELF will be proud of—the kind of man 
who is A SUCCESS IN THE WORLD. 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 





Take hold of yourself intime, by sitting down | 
and filling out the Free Consultation Coupon : 

Get a FREE COPY of my book: “Promotion | Mr. Li Jone | Stronatort, New: ark, N. J.- Please send 
dc tion of Health, Strength, and a t(OMOTION AND CONSERVA- 
pale 5 sealing Pigg Beg TION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL 
Mental Energy.” It will cost you three 2 | ENERGY,” for postage of which I enclose three 2c 
stamps for mailing expenses, nothing more, stamps. I have marked (X) before the subject in 

and you OBLIGATE YOURSELF TO NOTH- which I am interested. 
ING WHATEVER. Mark the subject in the | _ a fo Youthful Errors 
coupon that interests you most, and | will send ” Catarrh * “short Wind ° “wits Leones 
you FREE, in addition to the book, information Asthma .. .Flat Feet . ../mpotency 
which you will find of immense help right at .. Obesity .. Stomach Disorders ... Gastritis 
the beginning — —— Sa 
P . ee o ONO o ' 
: I KNOW 1c “AN — I P YOU, be “98 Ta — ty hav | ... Rupture ...Torpid Liver . . Skin Disorders 
help net ess wm the day— een . .Lumbago .. Indigestion . . -Despondency 
~aage LOG. SMe rN are | Neuritis . .. Nervousness ...Round Shoulders 
by f on. DO IT Ni ‘ ... Neuralgia .. Poor Memory ...Lung Troubles 
««.Flat Chest - +. Rheumatism .- Increased Height 
LIONEL STRONGFO RT | . Deformity (describe) . -Stoop Shoulders (674) 
Physical and Health Specialist | AMEE ccccsees eeeeeeeeeceeee Core ereceseeseeeeseseseesseeees 
674 Park Bldg. NEWARK, N. J. | DEEN iscininviiinienindinianteaiammnnnionimin 
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HAT’S the use of going around coughing? It 
spoils lots of fun for yourself and other folks. 
And it’sso unnecessary. S.B.Cough Drops relieve it. 
Pure. Nodrugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. K 
Z 
Zi Drop that Cough 
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| TURN YOUR IDEAS 
| “INTO MONEY 


If you like to draw and have ideas, 
there is a big opportunity for you | 
in cartooning. You can train your- 
self to step into a permanent posi- 

i, tion or to develop a profitable side- | | 
|} line. Girls in school, as well as busi- 
| 

| 











Elusive.never obtrusive. 
it refines the toilet 
and defines the 


7 1; ness women, teachers, and wives of 
gentlewoman 


soldiers, can turn their ideas into 
money after studying the Federal 
| } Course in Applied Cartooning. 

& 


“A Road to Bigger Things” 


Send 6c postage for the interesting book if 
i] 
| 


15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder and Perfume 


Samples to Canada Prohibited 
by Canadian Government 


PARIS ™ gs P | V € R France 


| 
CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U. S.and Canado 4 
Dept. M-M, 24 East 224. Street New York City 13 


telling how women are succeeding in 
cartooning, and giving studio pictures of | 
the 31 great American cartoonists on the | 
Federal Staff. | 


| Federal School of Applied Cartooning | 


8108 Federal Schools Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
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- Select Christmas Gilts from Our Catalog We Received the 
= It shows over 2000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
= Whateveryou seiect will besent, all charges paid. Yousee and examine 
the article right in your own hands. If satisfied, pay one-fifth purchase 
price and keep it; balancedivided into8 equal amounts, payable monthly, 
a a ee 
The Best Gift of All--A Diamond Ring Watches Svlcndid bargains in 25- 


yearguaranteed watch- 
Beautiful rings, any style 14-K pore d | es on credit terms as low as 
mounting. Special vaiues at $2 


$50,$75,$100 up. Easy comm $2.50 a Month 
To the Cash Buyer While our prices are lower than the cash prices 


auoted by other concerns, we make a discount 
of 8 per cent for cash in full inadvance, or on delivery. Send for Catalog. 














Highest # ave = 








World's Fair 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers Univeral Expesiion 
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(Concluded from page 


betterment of their city. 


They wished to 
a series of benefits 


for their local 
and they were 
willing to make this series one a week 
on the night on which he usually had 
the poorest attendance. They wished him 
a public-spirited man to give to the 
Red Cross his profits or all returns above 
legitimate expense or his usual profit for 
one night for four consecutive weeks. 
This he was willing to do as his Monday 
night’s performance seldom paid expenses. 

Their next step was to approach every 
organized body of civic workers in the 
town and secure their cooperation. The 
ministers were consulted and they ap- 
proved. The schools were interested as 
the pictures were patriotic and educa- 
tional (and yet full of romance and 
drama). Every club was interested, a 
community cooperative spirit was engen- 
dered, and as a result the house was sold 
out far in advance for every performance. 

Mr. Exhibitor “sat up and took notice,” 

he afterwards described it. As a re- 
sult, after the series for the benefit was 
over. he was glad to advertise Monday 
“§ Community motion picture night at his 
theatre. Here was a wide awake live up- 


as 


to-date exhibitor, in other words. a good 
business man. When organized effort 
showed him that as a good business 
policy. better pictures paid, he grabbed 

the opportunity, held fast. and while 
the Red Cross benefit is now a matter of 
history. better films. good pictures and 
community chosen pictures are now and 
always will be the rule while he owns 


the theatre. 

These women, too, and the capable men 
who assisted them, deserve a great deal of 
credit for the admirable way in which 
they handled the situation. They asked 
ior something and they got it. Why? 
they deserved it, because they 
were sincere, loyal enthusiastic, because 
they had an estimated plan and adhered 
to it, because they knew what they wanted 
and could not be diverted from it, be- 
cause they were patriotic all-American, 
democratic, citizens and were doing four 
things which made the movement in their 
city a master stroke. 

First they established a better film 
night in their community; second, they 


| engendered community spirit; third, they 


gave a Red Cross benefit, and fourth, they 
furthered patriotic education in their city. 

Who was the facetious person at the 
outset who said, “It can’t be did?” He 
must have disappeared into oblivion for 
it has been done, and it will be done 
again and again until these great United 


' States shall resound with the cry of good 


wholesome clean pictures, and_ public 
opinion shall set her seal and say to 
the manufacturers, “At last we have 


shown you what kind of pictures 
We are with you.” 


When Everyone Stood Up 


ET everyone 


. pay. 


who will donate a 


quarter for the Red Cross please 
stand,” requested a screen star during 
the campaign last summer. Then he 


whispered to the orchestra leader to play 


, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 






guaranteed. 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded from page 94) 


CTUATED very probably by motives 

of revenge, several of our v. b. (very 
best) actors have turned directors. How- 
ard Hickman started it, by directing his 
wife, Bessie Barriscale—but then that 
would seem to explode our theory. At 
any rate, Charles Gunn, of Paralta, is 
serving an apprenticeship as a director's 
assistant, with the intention of working 
up; James Cruze, of Lasky. trundles a 
megaphone instead of a make-up box; and 
G. Butler Clonebaugh. of the same com- 
pany—you remember how perfectly hate- 
ful he was in the DeMille uplift dramas 
—has reformed, with the assistance of a 
competent cameraman. As if the war 
wasn’t enough, and now the directing 
craze—Wallie Reid says he wants to be a 
director! 


T wasn’t so very long ago that the name 

of Niles Weich, softiy spoken, con- 
veyed litile to our minds. A flutter in a 
feminine heart or two, and—-pouf :—echo 
didn’t even answer. But Welch was a 
determined young actor, and he made up 
his mind to make good. He acted in- 
dustriously, advertised, and—landed a 
four-year contract with the puissant Para- 
mount company. With his wife, Dell 
Boone, Niles journeyed to Hollywood, 
where at the Lasky studios he will work 
—not, mind you, as a leading man—but 
as a featured lead. Thus endeth Chapter 
One in the Life of a Deserving Young 
Man. 


PORTION of the public began clam- 

oring for Bill Hart to change his 
characterization from the Western roles 
and do something new. And, just because 
Bill wants to please folks, he chose “Shark 
Monroe.” The sea was something en- 
tirely new to Bill, and, when he got off 
into the Pacific on an Alaskan-bound ves- 
sel, to take the scenes, he discovered that 
a ship can buck a whole lot more than a 
bronco. E. H. Allen, his manager, found 
him looking very dejected on the deck 
the first afternoon out, and asked him 
what was the trouble. 


“T can’t do this stuff,’ Bill answered 


hopelessly. “It’s not in my line.” 
“Don’t worry. old man.” consoled 
Allen. “You'll get onto it. You can’t 


keep a good man down, you know.” 

“It’s not a good man I’m worrying 
about keeping down,” retorted Bill, “It’s 
a good dinner.” 


ADAME OLGA PETROVA, upon 

her return from a tour of the 
country in the interests of the War Sav- 
ings campaign, retired to her estate at 
Great Neck, L. I., there to meditate. make 
poetry and—a resolution. Soon came an 
announcement: “I am about to leave 
the screen for the stage,” said Madame. 
“The High Altar,” a play of her own 
building, will serve as Petrova’s vehicle 
for her footlight come-back next season. 


NTHONY PAUL KELLY has turned 
dramatist as well as scenario-writer. 
His new play, now in production on 
Broadway, is a drama of the war called 
“Three Faces East.” 


When 


HE announcement that Jewel Carmen 

has signed a contract to appear for a 
long-term period under the management 
of Frank Keeney, is likely to be followed 
by further announcement of a battle in 
the courts. Some time ago an agreement 
was entered into whereby Miss Carmen 
was to appear under the Keeney auspices. 
William Fox, who made Jewel Carmen a 
star, put his foot down, declaring she was 
bound to him under a written contract. 
But on July 13, Miss Carmen attained 
her twenty-first year. News of this 
reached Mr. Keeney, who lost no time in 
signing a contract for her services. He 
says he is legally entitled to Miss Car- 
men’s services on the ground that a con- 
tract signed by her after maturity is ab- 
solutely binding as against any contract 
she may have signed when under age. 


HE art of cameraflage was resorted to 

in taking a scene for “Young Amer- 
ica,” at the Essanay studios in Chicago. 
Jasper, the pet dog of Charles Frohman 
Everett, the leading boy character of the 
play, refuses to chase chickens. He was 
brought up among chickens and carefully 
trained from puppyhood not to molest 
them. When he was ordered to do this 
in the play, he positively refused. It was 
necessary to get another dog to duplicate 
for Jasper, and while a canine was found 
of the same size and type. it did not have 


the correct spotting. The double was 
turned over to the scenic artist, who 
quickly remedied the deficiencies. The 


double fortunately proved adept in the art 
of chicken chasing. 


NNA MAE WALTHALL, sister of 

Henry B., plays opposite Harry 
Carey in his new picture, “The Man Who 
Wouldn't Shoot.” 

RIANGLE has 


added to its forces 
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two actors from the stage—Harry | 


Mestayer, of the legit., and Wellington 
Cross, of the varieties. 


MS petra ol KEATON, fellow-comedian 
and best friend of Roscoe “Fatty” 
Arbuckle, is off for France. Buster de- 
parted for Camp Kearney, Cal., after 
completing “The Cook,” with the Ar- 
buckle forces. Before he was out of 
quarantine, Company C, One Hundred 
and Fifty-Ninth Infantry received orders 
and the comedian asked to be allowed to 
go along. And now he’s on his way. 


NOTHER case has been entered in 
the  director-versus-star question. 
Donald Crisp seems to think he is the 
protomartyr. One day while the Lasky 
director was supervising a scene from a 
high platform, he came too close to the 


edge and slipped and fell, sustaining a | 
sprained wrist. The next day every paper | 


in Los Angeles carried a story of the 


accident, with Fred Stone, Crisp’s star, 
as the hero! The director said he would 
have been only too glad to direct Stone 


to fall off the platform for him, but as | 
Stone never volunteered and Crisp had | 


to do it himself, he feels that he should 
have had some of the credit. 
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4 Close-Up 


The mirror that magnifies is most 
merciless to defects of the complexion. 
It gives you a “‘close up” of every 
fleck and flaw. But the woman who 
uses D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream has 
nothing to fear from the most merci- 
less mirror in the world. Even under 
the most glaring white light her com- 
plexion is soft, clear and beautiful. 


DAGGETT=RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


fhe Aind That Keeps 


is the pure and perfect toilet cream 
that protects and preserves the skin. 
It keeps Nature’s own Damask mantle 
of beauty always immaculately fresh, 
dainty andcharming. Use it at night, 
after a tiresome day of war work, 
shopping or social duties. Each pore 
of your skin is like a thirsty mouth 
that finds in D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream the most perfect refreshment 
from fatigue—a refreshment that also 
cleanses and purifies. It keeps the 
hands soft and smooth, no matter 
what one’s occupation may be. Tubes 
and Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


POUDRE AMOURETTE 
The perfect face powder; greatly pre- 
ferred for its refined delicacy. Looks 
natural, stays on. Flesh, white, bru- 
nette 50c. Both D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream and Poudre Amourette 
may be obtained of your dealer or 
by mail of us. 


For Your Husband! 


The latest ““Perfect’’ product made only 
by Daggett & Ramsdell is a shaving cream 
in which we have scientifically incorporated 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. The first time 
your husband tries this ““Perfect’’ Shaving 
Cream he will say, ““Well, that’s the best 
shave I ever had.”" He will be as enthusi 
astic over Perfect’ Shaving Cream as you 
are over Perfect Cold Cream. Surprise him 


witha tube. Of your dealer or by mail of us. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building 


New York 















New Wonderful - 
Way To . 
Remove Wrinkles 





the women of America a new 
way to remove wrinkles and 
blemishes — THE ORIENTAL WAY! 


| oC TOKIO presents to 


No masks, no plasters, no massage, no 
exercise, no rollers. This new, scientific 
treatment is simply marvelous. The 
lovely little women of the Orient have 
known these secrets for hundreds of 
vears as they have been handed down 
fromone generation to another. The Jap- 
anese women are famous for the beauty 
of their complexions and these same 


Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins 


which nature has adorned with the tints 
of the rose are now within the reach of 
any woman who will follow the simple 
rules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
for it. Princess Tokio does not ask you 
to wait a long time for results—only 


A Few Days—and Lo! All 
Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 


You use this treatment in the privacy 
of your room in your home. Just a tew 
moments at a time. The results will 
amaze and delight you. We ask you to 
send right now for the 


FREE PRINCESS TOKIO 


BEAUTY BOOK 
It will prove 


to you how quickly all 
wrinkles and blemishes may be removed. 
Under my treatment they simply vanish. 
You willlook years younger gr 

and morecharming. Don’t 
waste a single day. Write 
at once, and the book will 
go to you in a plain, sealed 
wrapper. Address, 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 


150 N. State St., Suite 1132 - 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Washburn 
Mandolins 


Now are first offered on a 
special small monthly pay- 
ment plan. The perfect scale 
and superior tone of these 
instruments have made 
them the choice of the lead- 
ing glee clubs and vaude- 
ville artists of America. 


An illustrated catalog sent free. 
Ask your dealer or write to 


LYON & HEALY 
51-79 Jackson Bivd.,Chicago 
Everything Known in Music 
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The Midnight Trail 


(Concluded from page 62) 


They pointed to the serious-faced Lynch 
as their outlaw leader, speaking with the 


certainty of recognition. They saw in 
him Bige Rivers. 
Mary, firm in faith in her father, 


struggled valiantly but vainly against the 
overwhelming sentiment of the com- 
munity. She was successful, however, in 
sustaining the hope and good cheer of her 
father. The verdict of the trial by the 
‘Committee of Safety,” administrator of 
swift justice in El Monte, was written 
before the short and simple formalities of 
the trial. 

The day came on which John Lynch, 
kind neighbor and devoted son and father, 
also convicted outlaw, was to be hanged 
by the neck until dead. 

And afternoon came, 
ing hour of execution. 

Little knots of men gathered in hushed 
conversation in El] Monte’s one street. 

Into the curious crowd gathered thus 
early at “The Red Flare,’ slunk the 
wormy figure of Rat McGough. He 
wriggled up to the bar, demanded a flask 
of brandy, got it, and slipped away again. 

The movements of the Rat escaped all 
notice—save the sharp eyes of a Spanish 
girl who held the secrets of Fate itself 
that desperate California afternoon. 

Nita was in El Monte to pay her debt 
of friendship. She slipped out of “The 
Flare,” following the Rat. He glimpsed 
her, and scurried up the stairs to the loft 
over the dance hall. The girl crept 
stealthily after him, listening as she 
paused at the top of the steps. She 
turned to go down. A hairy hand shot 
out and gripped her mass of heavy hair. 
She was snatched into the loft. 

The girl felt herself lifted and hurled 
across the room. As she picked herself 
up a swift survey told her that the Rat 
lay dead on the floor and that she was 
facing Bige Rivers—facing him alone as 
the only soul in E] Monte who knew him 
for his guilty self. 

Down in the street the increasing res- 
tiveness of the crowds told of the nearing 
of the fatal hour for John Lynch. 


with it the near- 


his hands 
He wanted 
Shooting would be too fast. 
He wanted to feei the life going out of 
her under his insatiate fingers. 

He lunged and the lithe Spanish girl 
eluded him. It was a game of tag with 
death the stake. 

A strange cavalcade moved 
street. It was solemn and slow. 
Lynch rode at the head. 
on his head, no coat on his back. His 
white face was lifted proudly to Heaven. 

There was a hush in the street. 

Nita dodged the lunging dive of Rivers 
for the hundredth time and threw herself 
out the window onto the roof of the dance 
hall porch, rolling and dropping to the 


Bige stood glaring at her, 
working in violent clutching. 
to choke her. 


the 
John 
He had no hat 


up 


street. 
Rivers, gun in hand, stood biding his 
time at the window. 


The girl ran to meet the approaching 
horsemen. 


Rivers raised his revolver and de- 
liberately took aim. 
The gun roared and reverberated in 


the startled town and Nita fell crumpled 
up at the feet of John Lynch’s horse. 

Every man in that grim procession 
looked up and full into the leering face 
of Bige Rivers. 

In spite of his cruel, evil countenance 
every man recognized in him John Lynch’s 
double. 

El Monte justice, swift in its wrongs, 
was equally swift in its righting of wrong. 


A hundred men followed the sheriff to 
the stairs of the dance hall loft. 
But John Lynch, till that moment 


Fate’s pawn, became Fate’s instrument. 
Unarmed, he swung swiftly up the porch 
and in through the window to Rivers’ 


re- 
treat. 

Rivers, busily barricading the door, 
turned. He cringed before the coldly 


blazing eyes of John Lynch. so desperately 
determined. Lynch stepped forward, 
twisted the revolver from Rivers’ hand 
and pointed it to the outlaw’s heart. 

The gun roared in the little room again 


‘—and Bige Rivers had paid in full. 


Educational Films 


(Continued from page 55) 


“Copper Mining” and “Coal Mining in 
Southern Illinois,” issued by the Atlas 
Educational Film company of Chicago 


and “Safety Methods in Coal and Metal 
Mining” produced under the direction of 
the United States Bureau of Mines in 
Pittsburg. 
The most notable of public safety films 
Careless America,” released by Uni- 
versal and produced under the direction 
of H. S. Firestone of the Firestone Tire 
company, whose idea it is. This motion 
picture has been endorsed by the secre- 
ry of state of every state in the Union 
and carries the official sanction over 
7,000 chiefs of police. Nearly two mil- 
lion persons saw it in greater New York 
when it was first shown on the screen. 
In addition to being released through 
| regular exhibitors “Careless America” 
scheduled for private showings through- 
out the country at chamber of commerce 


1S 


of 


1S 











Every 


uivertisement 
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meetings, Rotary Clubs and gatherings of 
similar organizations. It is given free to 
the exhibitors with photos, and 
posters. 

So essential have motion pictures be- 
come in public safety work that the street 
railway companies of many of America’s 
largest cities including Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and Pittsburg, have produced films 
under their own auspices and at their own 
expense to teach the costly toll of careless- 


slides, 


ness. In Newark, New Jersey, the Pub- 
lic Service Railway company has four 
public safety films which are constantly 


exhibited to its employees and at public 
gatherings. 

One of the first of the street railways 
to utilize safety films was the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit company which produced 
“The Price of Thoughtlessness” and “The 
Cost of Carelessness.” These had a wide 
circulation in the public schools of Brook- 
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Educational Films 
(Concluded) 


lyn where the company sponsored an ex- 
tensive and far-reaching Safety First 
campaign through the formation of Care- 
ful Clubs for boys and girls of the public 
schools. 

Indianapolis has had two public safety 
films which bear the stamp of the Na- 
tional Motion Pictures company of In- 
dianapolis. 

In the field of fire prevention the 
screen has taught many valuable lessons. 
The New York fire department produced 
“The Locked Door” and there have been 
several others visualizing the way in which 
thoughtlessness has been responsible for 
much loss of life and property through 
fire. 

One of the widest spheres of usefulness 
of the motion picture as a teacher of 


public safety has been through the Amer- | 


ican Museum of Safety. The Museum 
at 14 West Twenty-fourth street. New 
York City, contains a complete index of 
films prepared by various concerns in ac- 
cident prevention work. The list is given 
free to members upon request and the 


Museum also co-operates, when requested | 


to do so, in securing the loan or rental 
of such films. 

A resolution passed not long ago by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 


ment in New York gave the Museum per- | 
Central | 


arsenal in 
It is planned to have a large mo- 


mission to use the 


Park. 


tion picture projection room in the arsenal | 


for the exhibition of safety films. 

All of the films mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs also have a wide cir- 
culation through meetings of the National 
Safety Council which are held regularly 
throughout the country. The council is 
comprised of 3,500 members, who employ 
more than six million workmen. It has an 
income of $125,000 a year, all of which 
is expended in educating employer and 


workman in the simplest methods of pre- | 


venting accidents. 
Educational Film Notes 


Rev. Walter Shlaraetzki, of the Con- 
gregational Church, Bowen, IIl., has in- 
stalled a stereopticon and will give lec- 
tures regularly in the church auditorium. 

2 & & 


A moving picture projector has now be- 


come part of the permanent equipment of 
the Forrestville School, Chicago, which 
portrays educational and a_ selected 
program of entertainment pictures. 

bi *K * 

Christ Church, Springfield, Illinois, has 
been showing moving pictures for some 
time in its church auditorium. The church 
formerly maintained a Saturday morning 
show for juveniles, charging five cents 
admission. 

In Rushville, Indiana, the public work 
their projecting machine overtime, thanks 
to the cooperation of the Indiana State 
University, who supply them with a great 
portion of their films gratis. The man- 
ner of presenting the features is to first 
run them off and then assist the children 
later in gathering further data. After 
that, each child is instructed to write out 
a composition on the picture as it im- 
pressed them. 
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FACH POW DER. 


Back in the seventies, when hoopskirts 
were the vogue, the woman of dis- 
crimination and taste used Freeman’s 
Face Powder. 

And she has been using Freeman's 
ever since. Its delicate fragrance and 
have en- 


charm - producing qualities 


deared this delightful 
to Fashion’s devotees everywhere 


does not rub off. 


toilet 


requisite 


Unlike many face powders, Freeman's 
That soft, smooth, 
youthful look it gives the skin remains 
until washed off. 


Freeman’s Face Powder is absolutely 


harmless and is guaranteed satisfactory 










Box 





101 


or money refunded. 

Ask for Freeman’s (any tint) at any 
toilet counter, or send 4 cents in stamps 
for miniature box. 


THE FREEMAN PERFUME CoO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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The Half-Price Plan 


Customers take their Premium value in the form of a 
double quantity of Products. This makes a 35c bottle of 
Vanilla Flavoring Extract cost 17 }4c, a 25c can of Bak- 
ing Powder 121'4c, a 10c package of Boraxine 5c, al0c 
can of Scouring Powder 5c. Is it any wonder in these 
days of thrift and economy that this plan is popular 
| with thousands of Larkin customers > 











Mail Coupon Today to Nearest Address 


\Get This Free Book of 1,000 


Christmas Economies 


\ |The best possible aid towards making your Christ- 
mas what it should be this year is the new beautifully 
illustrated Larkin Catalog which is given free to 
every reader of this magazine. 


The Popular Club Plan 


ousewives are saving 


By this plan thousands of American h : r 
: y getting their Soaps, 


unnecessary middlemen's expense 
Toilet Articles, Foods and Household supplies direct from 
This large saving is given to 
them in the form of useful and beautiful Premiums, all 
described and illustrated in the Larkin Catalog. 


the great Larkin Factories. 
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Liatthite Co Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria 


Send me your new Fall Catalog No. 78. 


Name... 
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<< In ’65 


when grandpa marched 
iY home from war, Piso’s 
% was an old favorite. To- 
day it is more popular and 
more widely used than 
ever. 









Piso’s gives prompt and 
effective relief. Soothes in- 
flamed throats; eases tick- 
ling and relieves hoarse- 
ness. 


















Ask your druggist for 
Piso’s — the old favorite, 
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Young 
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4 > be mail. with two new ” Mon 
Amour,’ “*Garde n Queer a,’ both very fin 
Send $1.00 for souvenir be f x bottle 
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Nadine 
' Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 





, : ~ Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
5S0c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept.C. P. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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Play It 10 Days Free 


T We will send you any Columbia brass instru- 
ment on 10 days’ free tria If you don’t find 
easiest. blowing instrument in the world, 

Nace Ploming, snstrum pay a little each month. 


Write Today! Send your name 


our_new “0k of 
in full color. 


and address for 
ments prin ‘ed 
The booklet fe FREE Write today. RIGHT NOW 


Harry B. Jay Co., Dept 1538, 542 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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The Turn of the Wheel 


(Concluded from page 52) 


Wally was still defiant, but Bertha, 
realizing she was at the mercy of Rosalie, 


whe would undoubtedly tell her husband 
everything, saw the only course was to 
confess. She flung herself at Rosalie’s 


feet and sobbed out the story, while Wally 
stood by with a sneer at the weakness of 
his victim. 

Carrie, Maxfield 
“good fellow,” according to Bertha’s 
stammered story. Grey divorced her be- 
cause of her questionable gaieties, and she 
took the apartment in which they were 
now gathered. Here she entertained, in 
her own way, and here Wally and Bertha 
met. Maxfield discovered these meetings, 
and warned Carrie that they must not 
but she only laughed at him, and 
they were divorced he 
had no right to dictate. 

One day Frank told Maxfield 
Bertha was going for a visit of 
weeks with relatives in Ohio. This aroused 
Maxfield’s suspicions, and that night he 
looked for his brother’s wife at Carrie’s 
apartment. He found a hilarious quar- 


Grey's wife, was a 


that 
several 


tette, Carrie, a new sweetheart of hers, 
Wally and Bertha. Carrie's yong 
did not like the aspect of the situation, 


and made a hurried exit by the fre escape. 
Grey strode over to Wally. jerked him to 
his feet, and with a blow sent him the 
floor. Wally, insane with rage and in his 


half intoxicated condition not stopping to 
think, drew a gun and started to scramble 
to his feet. Grey sprang upon him. 

In their struggle the gun went off, 
Carrie fell, killed instantly with a bullet 
through her heart. Grey released Wally 
and hurried to her side. Wally seized the 
opportunity to follow the other man down 
the fire escape. Grey, discovering that 
Carrie was dead, turned to Bertha. 

“If no one but you and your lover were 
concerned,” he said, “I would go straight 


and 


to the police. But if you will promise 
me never to see that man again, I will 
get you out of here, to save Frank un- 


happiness.” 
Bertha promised, snatched up a heavy 


veil, and Grey led her out of the apart- 
ment. No one saw them but the hall 
boy. He recognized Grey. and when the 


body was discovered, informed the police. 
But he could not tell who his woman com- 
panion was. Grey fled to Europe. The 
rest Rosalie knew. 

‘He has held his tongue to keep my 
name out of it.” Bertha moaned. “It was 
for Frank’s sake. Oh, don't let 
the police take me.” 

“I am going to take you home, and you 
are going to tell your husband the truth,” 
Rosalie replied, and they prepared to go, 
while the detectives led Wally away. 

Frank was waiting for his wife. worried 
that she should be out so late, alone. When 
he saw the grave faces of the two women, 
he looked at them questioningly. 

‘Tell him,” Rosalie said, gently retmov- 
ing Bertha’s clinging hands, and going out 
into the night, to be alone with her happi- 
ness. 

And had it not been that the confession 
of his wife’s indiscretion at the same time 
removed the accusation against the brother 
who was scarcely less dear than she her- 
self, Frank might not have been so quick 
to forgive. 

The facts were placed before the dis- 
trict attorney. He offered to prose- 
cute Wally for assault with intent to kill 
Grey, if Maxfield would assist in the 
prosecution, but Maxfield, after consult- 
ing Rosalie, discovered that he had press- 
ing business in Europe, so the authorities 
contented themselves with informing the 
fascinating Mr. Gage that he would be set 
free on condition that he left the city and 
never returned. He agreed, and vanished. 

And the first time Maxfield and Rosalie 
were alone, he asked her 

“Do you remember that day I was ar- 
rested, in Monte Carlo?” 

“Shall I ever forget it?” she replied. 

“Do you recall that I was just about to 
say something when the officers in- 
truded?” 

“I do remember you were rather serious 
that day. Can you recollect what you 
were going to say?” 

“T certainly can. I have been thinking 
it ever since. It is just this—I love 
you. 

And Rosalie received the belated news 
as vou might expect 


Rosalie, 


The Story of Storey 


(Concluded from page 30) 


and I’m going to get my fun out of it 
by doing everything myself. Everything 
Plowing and everything. That is. every- 
thing but the house-work. I'll take care 
of the horses, milk the cows and put a 
new cylinder in the gas tractor, but I 
won't wash dishes for hiréd men that 
drink out of their saucers and swallow 
their knives!” 

“Going to get married?” 
latively. 

“Only 


I asked specu- 


fools ever say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to 


that question,” returned the seeress of 
Riverside Drive. “I'll say this: marriage 
may be a pastime for men, but for a 


business if she 
And nobody can 


woman it’s always a 
makes a success of it. 


have two businesses, or professions—or 
whatever you wish to call it. I have 
never wished to marry. I don't wish to 
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marry now. But if I ever do, I'll quit 
acting. for as I see it, I couldn't be an 
actress and a reliable wife at the same 
time. When I’m working I'm thinking 


situation, studying character, all my hours 
away from the studio. I might forget to 
get dinner, and if my husband asked me 
why, I'd probably bite him.” 

Miss Storey has a best-beloved and 
horrible example among contemporary 
screen actresses. She is an intense ad- 
mirer of Pauline Frederick—though she 
admits she doesn’t like the majority of 
Pauline’s scenarios (neither do I!)—and 
for the horror— 

“__T don’t know her at all, and some 
people have told me that personally she’s 
very nice, but in the roles she plays L 
think Theda Bara is the last word in 
unreality and awfulness!” 


————— ~ 











The Mile-a-Minute Art 


(Concluded from page 35) 

I will make the play- 
goer unconsciously feel that he is seeing 
rich red American Beauties—whereas 
dark roses of a real red would take black, 
and seem black. 
of colors, if 1 may use that word, 


of a certain tint, 


is one 


of the subtlest efiects of motion picture 
photography. It is all a tribute to the 
power of suggestion, for, remember, the 


beholder under no circumstances sees any- 
thing but various modifications of black 
and white. 

As far as possible I want to see the 
make-up of actors and actresses before the 
camera gets them. I do not believe in 
“tests,” except after repeated studies of 
make-up applied to the particular 
individual, and with just the right lighting 
for that individual. Nine times out 01 
ten, a beautiful girl making her first test 


as 


This hypnotic simulation | 


picture for an interested manager looks | 


an absolute fright. Remember this, you 
ambitious would-be Pickfords! Lips 
properly carmined for the stage look like 
black gashes in a film. Stage make-ups 
of pink-and-white come out on the screen 
like the gray faces of old women. Make- 
up is a long and careful study for each 
individual, for no two persons need the 
same fundamental yellow grease paint. 
Rouge applied properly reduces fleshy 
chins; the same rouge almost impercept- 
ibly overdone makes the wearer resemble 
an Indian in war-paint. 

Yesterday I photographed, close up. 
on an open gas jet—and got it just as it 
appears to the eye in reality. It was an 
experiment, for gas itself will not photo- 
graph and show illumination. Here’s the 
way I caught it: I had my chief 
electrician run two pencil carbons, con- 
cealed, behind the jet. Their point of 
meeting was exactly behind the flame of 
the gas. Then we piped acetylene gas 
into the jet and lit it; acetylene gas photo- 
graphs “‘solid,’ whereas illuminating gas 
shows a mere line. The work required 
half a day; time visible to the audience, 
four seconds. 

If you saw “The Servant in the House” 
you saw a woman cooking over an actual 
grate fire of coals, as in an old English 
home of the poorer class. The coal-fire 
illumined her face—but buried in those 
coals we had an electric arc. 

The new science of artificial lighting 
cannot be explained in any brief article. 
Artificial lighting is coming more and 
more to the fore, for it can be controlled 
like water thrown from a hose. whereas 
daylight almost as uncontrollable as 
rain. Artificial lighting will, I predict, 
overthrow daylight entirely except in out- 
door locations. In the old days daylight, 
indoors and out, ruled the shooting. To- 
day no long picture is ever made entirely 
by daylight. 

The new double-coated film. a recent 
invention, has been a profound help to 
motion-picture photography. 

In concluding this bare suggestion of 
the possibilities of active photography, let 
me voice one of my secret beliefs: 
creative geniuses of the first epoch of the 
photoplay have been directors: in the 
second epoch, which we are now entering, 
some of the creative geniuses will 
cameramen. 
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The Charm 
of the 


Perfect Pearl 


Pearls are the most priceless 
of gems. The favorite jewel 
of all women, and through 
history, the gem of refine- 
ment. 





a Tausca Pearl Necklaces gratify the 
instinctive desire in every woman’s 
heart for glowing, colorful, perfect 
pearls. They are exquisitely lovely; 
and are an adornment of fine dis- 
tinction, appropriate for every cos- 
tume and occasion. 


Booklet “The Charm of the 
Pearl,” or ““De Luxe Qualities 
of Pearls,” sent on request. 


KARPELES COMPANY 
Providence Paris New York 
Address all communications to Providence 
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infantile 
Paralysis 


These two letters and the photo- 
graphs evidence the satisfactory 
results from treatment received 
at this Sanitarium by Miss Clara 


Gilbert, Delight, Ark. whose 
foot was deformed by Infantile 
Paralysis: / 


L arrived home all right and were 
greatly surprised to see me walk flat on my 
Soot. Uhen I came to your Sanitarium I 
lked on my toe. I will glidly answer all 
questions with regard to my fut. 
CLARA GILBERT, 
Box 45, Delight, Arkansas. 


my friends 
















Tcanno de ise your Sanitarium too highly for 
your great work. Clara’s friends were surprised 
to see her foot straight. She has been quite a 
show girl since. We will gladly answer any 
inquiries in regard to your work for Clara. 
MRS. CORDA GILBERT, 
Box 45, Delight, Arkansas. 


This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children aud young adults af- 
flicted with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip Disease, 
Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable book 
**Deformities and Paralysis,’? with Book of 
References, free, 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
804 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








HERMOTONE 


positively removes superfluous hair from 
under arms, face and neck. Leaves skin 
soft, clear. Perfectly harmless. Never fails. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Full size, $1.00 jar 
sent prepaid for 50e to introduce “our other 
vyuaranteed toilet pre pars ations. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Send S0c no 








HERMO CO. Dept. 11-A_ 542 E. 63rd cae CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Calife Pearl Necklace 


The Calife Pear! Necklace illustrated, 1514 inches 
long, $30.00 at your jeweler’s or at jiewele rs all over 
» world. Obtainable in all sizes, reproducing 
those of genuine pearls, either graduated or uni 
form. Mounted with 14kt. gold clasp, encased in 
«rey velvet white-lined cabinet 

The realization that the Calife Pearl Necklace 
duplicates the weight, lustre and sheen of Ir dia’s 
pric ‘eless gem, adds ¢ greatly to the satisfaction of 
its possessior 

Other De Luxe qualities of La Tausca Necklaces 
up to $300.00 
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—  Gireaeen Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


(ge Weakness, 
huskiness 
and harshness 

banished. Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 

# wider range if an amazing 

ott wy clearness. This is done by 

er the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
¥ dorsed by leading E uropean 
musicians, actors and speakers, 

» Use it in your own home. Simple, 
, silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facta and proofs. 


9 Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method will help you. You need not 
stammer or lisp —if you will follow our 
instructions. Mail coupon for free book. 


\ 


/ WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get our 
: free book and literature, e will 
3 tell you just what this method {s, how ft is 
used and what it we do for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
800 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask for this information. We gl: adly gend it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


— Perfect Voice Institute 


. oe 
1772 Wissnave. Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the nook and facts about ne | 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 













site subject that interests me most, 


D Singing O Speaking 
©) Stammering O Lisping 





Name.. 
ee 











WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Over 4,000 illustrations Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, Toilet Articles, etc. ‘lect any 
article desire d, have it sent . ou prepaid, If s R. sft actory, 

send one-fifth of purchase p 4° d keep it, balance in eigt t 
euus al monthly amounts. No Interest Charged. No Security 
quired. Write for Catalog No. 64 TODAY 


DAY. 
JAMES BERGMAN 37.50 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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Himts On 
Photoplay Writing 


By Capt. Leshe T. Peacocke 


Price | . 


o0 


fC yy ts Photoplay Publishing Company Toda ] 4 


Send 
for it 





All that Can Be Taught on 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s remarkably pop- 
ular book on the craftsmanship of scenario 
writing. It is a complete and authoritative 


treatise on this new and lucrative art. This book 
teaches everything that can be taught on the subject. 


Written by a master craftsman of many years’ 
experience in studios. It contains chapters on con- 
struction, form, titles, captions, detailing of action; 
also a model scenario from a library of scripts which 
have seen successful production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who 
contemplate scenario writing, and who do not know 
scenario form. In other words, it will be invaluable 


to the man or woman who has a good story, but who 
doesn’t know how to put it together. 


Dept. 10R 350 North Clark Street CHICAGO 


uu Wes ON CREDIT | 


Pay As You Can 


for any Diamond or other article you ask us to shipto you. Send no 
money. Your credit is good. We trust you for anything you want. 


Lyon Diamonds 


are the BEST QUALITY — perfect cut and blue-white. Every 
Diamond in our stock is a GEM of GEMS. 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 
Every Diamond is accompanied by a binding guarantee cove ring value 
| and quality. MORE than that. We guarantee sou 8% yearly increase in 
| value on all exchanges. You get absolute protection. 


Buy Now At Low Prices 
Shipments made without expense to you. You incur no risk. You examine 
carefully—if satisfactory, pay only one-fifth of the pure hase price and 
keep it. If unsatisfactory, return at our expense. Don’t pay a cent until 
you are convinced Lyon Diamonds are Supe rior Value. Let us explain 
how to build a solid foundation for the future. Send TODAY for Free Catalog 44F. 


oJ. M.LYON & CO. / Maiden lane New York 


sj SUVNDANDUEONCOCUAUOUUDUAUOEUUEUOOOOUOEOEUOEUOSUOCUEUUOU ETUC OCU ECU CEE ETE 


Photoplay Publishing Company : 



















































Photoplay Writing 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The tirst is the business office; (s) indi 
‘ates a studio; in some eases both are 
it one address, 


\MERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Vroadway 


Chica Santa Barbara, Cal. (s 


An TCR AFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
York City: 516 W. 54th St., New York 
City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (3); Hollywood, 


BALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING CO., Long 
Bea Cal, (s). 

BRENON, TWERBERT, PROD,, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; Hudsen Heights, N. J. (s) 


(HARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS; La Brea and Ix 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORD., Sunset Bivd, and Gower 


st las Angeles, Cal. 

ESSANAY FILM MFG. Co., 133° Argyle St., 
Chi . o's 

FAIRBANKS PIc TURES CORP. 284 Selma Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif, 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM €0., 485 Fifth <Ave., 
New York Cin 128 W. 36th St. New York 


rOX FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New York 


(‘ity 1401 Western <Ave,, Ts At 
Fort I Ms ae 
GAUMONT, Flushing, N. Y.: Jacksonvi Fla. 
GOLDWYN FIL\C CORP., 16 E. 42nd St., New 
York City; Fr. Lee, N. J. 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City 
KLEIN: GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chiea 


LASKY FEATURE PLAY (C0O., 485 Fifth Ave., 
N York City: 62814 Selma Ave., Hollywood 
Cal. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City 3 W. 61st St... New York City 
192% Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Monosco PHOTOPLAY CO,, 222 W, 42nd St., 
New York City "01 Occidental Blvd., Le 
Angeles, Cal. (s). 


MUTUAL FILM CORP,, Consumers Bldg., Chicago 


PARALTA PLAY INC., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City; 5399 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. (s). 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W, 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., 1 Congress 
St., Jersey City, N. J. (s); ROLIN FILM CO., 
05 California Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. (s); 
PARALTA STUDIO, 5300 Melrose Ave., Lo 
Angeles, Cal. (s). 


PETROVA PICTURE COMPANY, 2360 W, 38th 
Ws, Re Be Oe 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Til. (s). 

SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 

SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Garland Bldg., Chicago: 
Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s); 
8800 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal, (s). 

SELZNICK, LEWIS J,, ENTERPRISES INC., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


SIGNAL FILM CORP. 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


TALMADGE, CONSTANCE, 729 Seventh Ave., N. 
¥. C. 

TALMADGE, NORMA, 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
C.: 318 East 48th &., N. ¥. C. (s) 

TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Broadway, New York 
City; Culver City, Cal. (s). 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG, CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Cuytesville, 
Ne 6 ie 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E, 15th 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Holly- 
wood, Cal, 


WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W, 46th St., New 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 102) 


ADELINE, PoRTLAND.—Will Vernon Steele 
ever appear again on the screen? Just a 
moment while we gaze into our crystal 


ball. Ah—the answer is—yes! Infact, 
Vernon is scheduled to play with Madame 
Petrova in her picturization of “Patience 
Sparhawk,” and with Anita Stewart in Vita- 


graph’s “The ‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl.” He's a 
very good actor; yes. That was Beatriz 
Michelena who played in “Salomy Jane 


and “Mignon.” Write soon again. 

V. O., MINNEAPOLIS.—Comments from our 
readers, on the current releases, are always 
interesting. Here’s yours: “Saw Norma Tal- 
madge in ‘Her Only Way, and have de- 
cided that if a man in a baggy suit, running 
a Ford, can stand up beside a_ perfectly 
tailored man with a Pierce-Arrow, and still 
make you love him better than the P. A. 
gentleman—then he’s there—if he’s Eugene 
O Brien.” Don’t miss the story about 
‘Gene, in this issue of PHotopLay. O’Brien 
is thirty-four, unmarried. Niles Welch is 
with Lasky, in Hollywood; married to Dell 
Boone. Beverly really married F. X. B.— 
a real screen romance, wasn't it? Forman is 
in the army now. 


P. M. G., Texas.—So you have appeared 
in pictures in your own home town and they 
tell you you look like Theda Bara and you 
truly hope you do. And you want to know 
how old Ethel Barrymore is and if it’s true 
Marguerite Clark married a soldier. We'll 
tell you: Mrs. Colt is thirty-nine. Miss 
Clark is now Mrs. F. Palmerson Williams; 
her husband is a Lieutenant in the Ordnance 
Department. : 

E. M. S., Los ANGELEsS-—We don't quite 
get you. Presume you were ragging, but 
you couldn’t get a laugh out of us that way. 
However, our secretary read your letter and 
said it appealed to her sense of humor. 
Never mind—here are the answers you want: 
Kenneth Harlan is at Camp Kearney, Cal., 
at present. Pronounce Nazimova with the 
accent on the second syllable. 

DorotHy DEAN, DuLutH.—That sounds 
like an alias. But we enjoyed your letter 
mightily—and join you in hoping that there 
are movies in heaven. You ask the age of 
Mary Miles Minter and add—‘Now don't 
tell me she is sixteen for I know she’s not.” 
Very well. Matt Moore plays with Blanche 
Sweet in “The Unpardonable Sin’; Owen 
is not working at present, and we don’t know 
when he'll be seen on the screens again. 
Francis and the former Mrs. Bushman have 
five children. Beverly Bayne is now Mrs. 


2 


C. D., Sacto, Cat.—The Answer Man al- 
ways has enough to do, thank you. Mary 
Miles Minter, we believe, employs a secre- 
tary whose name is Charlotte Whitney. It is 
Miss Whitney’s business to answer Mary’s 
mail just as it is ours to answer your letters. 
Whether or not Miss Minter autographs her 
own photographs must remain a secret unless 


Mary herself chooses to confide in us. Mar- 
jorie Daw’s real name is Margaret House; 
she is with Lasky, in Hollywood. Write 
William Farnum and Tom Mix at Fox’s 


western studios; Peggy Hyland, in the east. 


Juanita Hansen, Universal; Eileen Percy, 
Metro—western. You're welcome. 

W. A. F., Dattas.—So you are sympa- 
thetic. That’s all right; but can you be as 


sympathetic with your friend in success as 
you are with her in sorrow2 That was 
Casson Ferguson with Mary in “How Could 
You, Jean?” Albert Roscoe with Constance 
Talmadge in “The Shuttle.” 


Wher 


vo 


Daisy, JENNINGS, OKLA—Ella Hall is 
married to Emory Johnson; Viola Dana is 
Mys. John Collins, and Mae Murray was 
Mrs. Jay O’Brien until the courts gave her 
a decree of divorce recently. Mae Murray 
has appeared lately in Universal's “The 
Bride’s Awakening” and “Her Body in Bond.” 
Miss Murray's contract with “U” has ex- 
pired. June Caprice’s last for Fox was 
“Little Miss Innocence.” Violet Mersereau 
isn’t married; and she’s noncommittal as to 
her age. So are Bessie Love, May Allison, 
Mae Murray, and Vivian Martin. If we pre- 
sumed to guess at their ages and guessed 


right we would be no gentleman. Viola 
Dana is twenty; June Caprice, nineteen; 
Lila Lee, fifteen. Marguerite Clark and 


Jules Raucourt in “Prunella.” E. K. Lin- 
coln and Barbara Castleton in “For the Free- 
dom of the World.” Miss Castleton is with 
World now; E. K. Lincoln with Leonce Per 
ret. Write again and often. 


E. H. and E. G., CLevELAND.—Write to 
Norma Talmadge care Select in N. ¥Y. As 
Eugene O’Brien may be back on the stage 
by the time you read this, you had better 
address him at the Hotel Royalton, N. Y. 
He has done three more pictures with Miss 
Talmadge after “Her Only Way.” I think 
both stars will send you their photographs. 


SHoyt Houpa, Tokyo-ru, JAPAN.—Charles 
Chaplin may be addressed at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club, L. A., Cal. His latest pic- 
ture is called “Shoulder Arms!” It is better 
to make people laugh than weep, and it is 
harder. Yes, we saw “Flower of the Dusk,” 
and liked Viola Dana, but we are convinced 
that the public doesn’t want so much gloom 
in their picture entertainment at 
At the final tearful fade-out, a Jackie be- 
hind us grumbled: “Give us something 
funny.” And it’s only fair. 


ALLEN E., Wasuincton, D. C.—Mildred 
Harris is seventeen. She is not 
Sometime ago there was a rumor that she 
was engaged to Charlie Chaplin, but it has 
been denied. So there’s a chance for you. 

A. C., Karort, WELLINGTON, N. Z.—Edith 
Reeves opposite Howard Hickman in “Moral 
Fabric” in the character of Amy Winthrop. 
Louise Brownell and Frank Mills were in the 
supporting cast. Yes—I too was disap- 
pointed in Niagara Falls. You know every 
American bride goes there on her honey- 
moon; and it is one of the earliest disap- 
pointments in American married life. 

Curious, SEATTLE.—This is the best we 
can do for you; Alma Rubens is five feet 
seven inches tall. We can’t tell you how 
tall the others are; and your guess is as 
good as ours. 

J. B. N., Los ANGELEs.—Marjorie Daw 
was born Margaret House, in Colorado 
Springs. She is sixteen, and made her first 
screen appearance for Universal. When she 
went to Lasky she attracted the attention 
of Geraldine Farrar, whose protegee she be- 
came, and with whom she appeared in “Joan 
the Woman.” Lately Marjorie has been 
seen as Douglas Fairbanks’ leading woman. 
Perhaps you mean Bud Post, who took the 
part of Butch Saunders in “M’Liss,” or 
Charles Ogle, who played Yuba Bill. Be 
more specific next time, please. 

VirRGINIA, ATLANTA.—Why, no—Madge 
Evans hasn't taken a stage name. Haven’t 
you seen her in World pictures lately? 
She's playing right along, starring in some 
pictures and featured in others. 


u_write 


present. | 








married. | 
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Young Woman! 





Your Chance 
Has Come! 


Thousands of men have stepped out of 
positions in office, store and factory to 
answer the call to the colors. 


This means that thousands of positions 
of trust and responsibility, positions vital 
to the country’s business, positions pay- 
ing splendid salaries, are now open to 
women. This is your chance to serve your 
country. You can play areal part in help- 
ing to win the war by carrying on the 
work of some man at the front, and at the 
same time you can make more money 
than you ever could make before. 


Your chance has come! And there is a 
way by which you can easily and quickly 
orepare for it. For 27 years the 
Lecmuatianel Correspondence Schools 
have been training thousands of women 
and girls at home, in spare time, for suc- 
cess in bookkeeping, stenography, adver- 
tising, architectural and mechanical draw- 
ing, civil service and many other lines. 


You can do what thousands of other 
women have done. No matter where you 
live, the I. C. S. will come to you. No 
matter what your present position, I. C.S. 
training will get you a better one. No 
matter what work you like best, some of 
the 280 I. C. S. home-study courses will 
fill your needs. 


Don’t let your opportunity slip by. You 
can have the comforts and enjoyments 
you have always wanted. Let the I.C.S. 
help you. It costs nothing to find out 
how and does not obligate you in the least. 


Mark and mail this coupon today! 


—— TE AT CUT RE FR me me ee eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6490, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, Lefore which I mark X. 


C) Bookkeeping 

L) Accounting 

LJ Stenographyand Typewriting 
| | Business English 

| })Letter Writing 

|) Commercial Ilustrating 

[| Advertising 

|) Show-Card Writing 

{_) Salesmanship 

[) Architectural Drawing 


}] Home Dressmaking 
| Professional Dressmaking 
|) Millinery 
_}) Cooking 
|) Civil Service 
_) Automobile Running 
|) Poultry Farming 
} Teaching 
L) French 
LJ Spanish 





Lj) Mechanical Drawing { }Italian 

(C—O — 
addre a a —— a) 
City State 





to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Face VPowder 
| wr )¢ 


Vivaudou's 

latest Creation j 
“Pour / 

la Franc ey 














Send Your Name and We'll! 
Send You a Lachnite 


Dd" T senda penny. Send 


Send me a Lach ite mo 


your) ame and fir 





a 
ew -f sendiit pre 
7 it 
z ut Anda or if 1 any of your friends | 

can tell it from a Gomend, send it Gaon. But if you decide 
it, send us $2.00 a month until $15.75 has been paia 
Ww Send your name now. Tell us which of the 

rite Today | solid gold rings il ih sstrated above you wi 


ladies’ or men's). Be sure to send finger size. 


Harold Lachman i, 12 WN. Michigan Av., Dept. 1538, Chicago 





No Woman Can Resist 
This HERMO Bargain 


To acquaint women of fashion every- 
where with the distinctive virtues of 
HERMO ALMOND CREAM unequalled for 
cleaning, freshening and invigorating the skin, 
HERMO FACE POWDER, daintily perfumed, 
highest quality, adhe res perfectly (flesh, white and Trunstts 
we make this attrac 
INTRODUCTORY ‘OFFER 
e will send, postpaid,a fullsize 
$1.00 box of Hermo Face Powder 
a fullsize 60c jarof Hermo Almond 
Cream, and Beauty Book ‘*‘Guide 
to Beauty,’’ full $1.50 worth for 
1. Send 





. 


1 today as offer is 

imited. State shade of powder 

wanted. Every article guaranteed 

to please. Remit by money order, 

currency.or U.S. stamps. Money 
funded if di jefled 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 111, CHICAGO 


The Mary Pickford Manicure File 


The Handle is Guaranteed to be made 
from wood of the house in Canada in which Mary 
Pickford was bornandspent her girlhood. ALucky 
Piece, the envy of all your friends, a magnetic 
charm, a treasured keeps: ike, an inspit ation, a 
close association with filmdom’s most winsome, 
beautiful, lovable, dainty Star, Mary Pickford. 


Manicure File 50c, Cuticle knife 50c, Button hook 
50c. Set of 3,$1. All handles guaranteed genuine. 























Address: HANDCRAFT, Dept. B, Allentown, Pa. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 
and stopped Head Noises, and will doit for 





mu. They are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot 
be seen when worn. Easy to put in. easy to 
take out. Are “Unseen Comforts."’ Inex 


pensive, Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Tony S.—Was Roscoe Arbuckle always a 
movie star, or did he once work for a liv- 
ing? No. Roscoe has always been an aetor. 
Afraid we can’t help you to find an actor 
who “wants a good cook that is clean and 
hoover-ish.” But we wish you luck, Hash- 
imura Togo. Roscoe doesn't give his weight, 
which would lead one to believe that Roscoe 


| doesn’t really weigh so much as we think 


he does. It’s the same psychic reason that 
causes an actress to keep her age a secret. 


G. M. C., Port Artuur, TeEx.—You think 
PuHoTorpLAY is the very ~best publication 


| printed, and you wouldn't miss it for any- 


thing. No—some of the very best ideas have 
been expressed by unworthy people, with 
little or no sincerity. Great discoveries are 
often accidental. William Hart was born in 
Newburgh, N. Y. He is not married—yet. 
He lives in Los Angeles. We want you to 


| write-again soon. 





Every 


H. S., SEATTLE.—Sorry, but one of your 
questions is against the rules, and the other 
is answered elsewhere. You don't like to see 
Madge Kennedy in grotesque make-up such 
as she wore in “The Service Star”? But one 
cannot be clever and beautiful at the same 
time. You're right—most of us prefer the 
beautiful, especially on the screen. Most ex- 
pressed emotions are ugly—sorrow, with 
tears; thought, with furrows; laughter—- 
have you noticed how few women are beau- 
tiful when they laugh? 

M. A., RENSSELAER, N. Y.—You say, in 
a western town they have a sign on the 
piano—Don't shoot the pianist; he is doing 
his best.” The pianist at our suburban the- 
ater loves to play “Hearts and Flowers” 
for the wedding scene, and an ancient tune 
from tin-pan alley when the heroine weeps at 





the bedside of her dying father. You want 
a story about Jack Mower, Margarita 
Fisher's leading man? Mower was born 


in Honolulu in 1890. He was champion 
swimmer on the Pacific Coast for four years. 
Address—American studios, Santa Barbara— 
will reach him. 


WINNIE, WoopHaven, L. I.—Don't see 
why all you girls are so anxious for the 
Answer Man to marry. Why, Winnie, I'd 
rather disappoint a few women for a while 


than disappoint one woman for life. Her- 
bert Heyes in “Heart of the Sunset.’ Alice 
Brady “The Ordeal of Rosetta.” Write 


to one .of the exchanges. 


DorotHy Dore—Norma Talmadge _ is 
married to Joseph Schenck, her manager. 
Many pictures are padded, which makes 
them much too long; but did you know that 
in the earliest days of the theater a tragedy 
in twenty acts was not unusual? Glad the 
motion picture is a mile-a-minute art? 


CATHERINE Lois, Montana.—Why, Cath- 
erine, we’re dreadfully sorry about that. But 
then there’s no sorrow that time cannot heal, 
or custom stale. No, that’s all mixed up— 
anyway—you'll get over it. Write to Kath- 
lyn Williams at the Lasky studios in Holly- 
wood; Vivian Reed was with Selig last. 


CuumMs, St. Louis, Mo—Von Hindenburg 
—who has been called, on the screens, “Von 
Hindenbug” and “Von Hindering Bug”’— 
admits that the Germans have been “set 
back, but this is a fortune of war with 
which we must reckon.”’ Quite right. Jack 
Pickford enlisted in the navy. You want 
pictures of Charles Ray? Douglas Fair- 
banks comes within the new draft ruling 
which includes men from eighteen to forty- 
nve 


udvertisemer 


C. B., Hatirax, Nova Scotia—Dorothy 
Dalton is not married now. She was mar- 
ried to Lew Cody. Write to her at the 
Thomas H. Ince studios. The greatest minds 
are often the simplest. It is said of George 
Bernard Shaw that he is not at ail clever to 
talk to. Don’t you see—he puts all his epi- 
grams and aphorisms and subtle satire on 
paper. 


Potty, Dora—Emory Johnson, the hus- 
band of Ella Hall, plays with Little Mary 
in “Johanna Enlists.” J. Warren Kerri- 
gan’s new picture is called “A Burglar for a 
Night,” for Paralta; he is now making pic- 
tures for his own company, newly formed. 
Marguerite Clark says she is_ thirty-one. 
The Dolly Sisters appear as “The Million 
Dollar Dollies’ on the screen. They are 
singing and dancing in “Oh, Look!” on the 
stage. One of them is married to Harry 
Fox. Blanche Sweet's new pictures are “The 
Hushed Hour” and “The Unpardonable Sin.” 
Fairbanks’ latest are “Bound in Morocco” 
and “He Comes Up Smiling.” 

St. Paut, Minn.—We have many 
correspondents from your city. Yes, we 
heard that “President Wilson passed unrec- 
ognized in Boston; but then how can one 
expect one to know one in Boston without 
an introduction?” Theda Bara is twenty- 
cight; Mary Miles Minter, twelve years 
younger. The others don’t give their ages. 
Norman Kerry was reported ta he engaged 
to Constance Talmadge. “What 1s tne proper 
form used in writing to a star for a photo?” 
Is there any? So far as we know, that 
school is a good one. You say you don’t 
think you'll ever be able to thank us for 
answering your questions. Well, don’t try. 


C. W., 


Patty ANN Lee, Butte, Montana.—Lu- 
cille Zintheo has appeared in Lasky pictures; 
Helen Arnold, for Metro. Don’t think PHo- 
TOPLAY will have another contest: for some 
time, anyway. Discontent means progress; 
when you're satisfied with yourself you'll 
never get on. Glad PHortoptay is your best 
friend, but not your only friend. It 
shouldn’t be so hard for you to make friends 
as you say. Write us again. 


B. C., Grass Vattey, Cat—If I were a 
twin sister with auburn hair and hazel eyes 
and fifteen years. I wouldn’t want to break 
into the movies. Think it over for a few 
years and then write me again. In romance, 
the man should have a sense of humor; the 
woman should lack one. It is the hardest 
thing in the world to make love to a woman 
with a sense of humor—she invariably laughs 
at one. Write to Herbert Rawlinson, care J. 
Stuart Blackton, Blackton studios, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


A. K. C., Minneapots.—Here’s all we can 
tell you about Fritz Leiber: His stage ca- 
reer has been with People’s Stock in Chicago 
and with such stars as Julia Marlowe, David 
Warfield, Petrova and Mantell. He has 
played for Metro, and appeared in Fox’s 
“Cleopatra.” He motors, Fritz does, and 
he plays golf. You may write to him and 
ask him such personal questions as “Are 
you married?” and “Are you of draft age?” 
at his home, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


LAWRENCE OJIEN, IpAHo.—Several readers 
have written in about thé Conflicting answers 
to the Wally Reid queries. "Twas this way: 
one answer, saying that Wally was in train- 
ing at Camp Lewis, was written first; then 
after we heard that it was only a man im- 
personating Wally at Camp Lewis, we 
wrote the other answer, saying he was still 
with Lasky. A fair explanation to a fair 
question. Write again. 


t in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Questions and Answers | 
(Continued) — 


“THe Darin’ Vamp,’ Moorestown, N. 
J.—Vamps are not so good now. For a 
while a theater manager had only to adver- 
tise a vampire picture—so-called—to give 
his ticket-seller nervous prostration and the 
lobby of his theater every indication of pros- 
perity. But the picture-public are beginning 
to discriminate. There was a portrait of | 
Pauline Frederick on the cover for June, 
1917; unfortunately, we are all out of that 
issue Of PHotopLtay. You like our fictioni- 
zations of screen stories. Thank you. Here 
are some of Carlyle Blackwell’s pictures for 
World Film: “The Beautiful Mrs. Rey- 
nolds,’” “A Leap to Fame,” “The Golden 
Wall,’ “His Royal Highness,” “The Caba- 
ret,’ “The Beloved Blackmailer,’ “The 
Good-for-Nothing,”’ “By Hook or Crook,” 
“The Road to France,” the fictionization of 
which appears in this issue of PHoToPLay. 


PHOTOPLAY 





Some of his very old films were “Out in the | 


Rain,’ “The Wrong Box” and “The Honor 
System.” Anything else? 


Tri-Cotor, Miami, OKLtA—That is Mar- 
guerite Clark’s real name—or was, until she 
took another. Now it’s Mrs. F. Palmerson 
Williams. Her late releases have been, “Out 
of a Clear Sky” and “Three Men and a 
Girl.” Following is the cast of “The Secret 
Kingdom”: King Phillip (Phillip Barr,) 
Charles Richman; Mme. Savatz, Dorothy 
Kelly; Princess Julia, Arline Pretty; Juan, 
William Dunn; Prime Minister 





Simond, | 


ye . | 
Joseph Kilgour; Count Ramon, De Jalma | 


West. 


ANTOINETTE, WALSENBURG, COoLO.—You 
can just bet you can join our club—if it is 
a club. You’re wrong—‘“Cleopatra” did not 
make Theda Bara famous; though it may 
have added to her long list of admirers—of 
which you are one. “I simply adore Theda 
Bara,” you say; “I just can’t miss her.” No 
one can, Antoinette. Write to her care Fox 
in New York. She was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1890, and her real name is Theo- 
dosia Goodman. There was an interview 
with Miss Bara in the May, 1917, issue of 
PuHotopLay. Irene Castle has short hair; 
and we believe Texas Guinan and Louise 
Glaum have, too. No trouble at all; write 
again. 


Lintian _K., Texas.—Fatty Arbuckle is 
married to Minta Durfee, who used to play 
in Keystone comedies. Very likely you have 
seen her—she’s a petite brunette with large 
dark eyes; and she has played in: “His 
Wife’s Mistake,” 
pictures with her husband. Arbuckle’s new 
one is called “The Cook.” Al St. John, 
who plays with him, is his nephew. Helen 
Holmes was married—to J. P. McGowan, her 
director; but they are now divorced. An- 
tonio Moreno is not married. 


A. STERN, TRENTON, N. J.—Please be more 
specific. Do you mean you want to know 
if we have answered a query from “Margaret, 
Indianapolis?” If you really want to know 
about Earle Williams, we can tell you that 
he recently signed a new contract with Vita- 
graph; that he is unmarried, thirty-eight 
years old, and is a native Californian. 


KATHERINE H., CALUMET, Micn.—Some- | 


day we are going to get real angry. We have 
repeatedly told you all, that we cannot give 
advice or instructions on how to enter the 
movies; but it doesn’t seem to make any 
impression and you keep on asking us just 
the same. Again we say—that if there were 
any sure way of “breaking in,” the Answer 
Man would have done so long since. (Seri- 
ously, folks, the Answer Man wouldn’t be a 
movie actor for love or money.) 
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Who will write the 


THEWAR ‘9 NY. 


‘SONG-HI 


With this country entering its second year in the 
“World War’ it is doubtful if the song which will be 
known as the “Hit of the War,” has as yet made its 





appearance. While it is true that such War Songs a3 
“Over There’’ and ‘Liberty Bell’’ have made some im- 
pression, have Our Boys adopted another “‘It’s A Long 


Way To Tipperary.”’ which has been the great favorite 
, PEBELM with the ‘‘English Tommies’’? Inasmuch as_ several 

rove their Commanders of our training cantonments have requested 
boys in the service to write such a song, it appears to 
be still wanting. 
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are following these instruc- 
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and overcome them. 
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physical culture 
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D. M. W., Tarsoro, NortH CAroLina— 
G. M. Anderson has been threatening to re- 
turn to the screen for some time now. He 
says his new picture will be called ‘Naked 
Hands.” Mary Pickford’s new pictures are 
“How Could You, Jean?” “Captain Kidd, 
Jr.,”’ and her very latest is “Johanna Enlists,” 
trom Rupert Hughes’ story. Tom Meighan 
played the school-master in “M’Liss.” Did 
you send a quarter with your request for 
Miss Clark’s picture? Yes, Anna Case is in 
the movies; she made a picture called “The 
Golden Hope” for Julius Steger. Please 
write again 


SESSUE AND Mary KAN, HAMILTON, ONT 
—James Kirkwood with Mary in “The 
Fagle’s Mate.” Rhea Mitchell played oppo- 
site Sessue Hayakawa in “The Typhoon.” 
You say, “Sent for one of your books, 
‘Stars of the Photoplay,’ and am enjoying 
it extremely. I think it well worth twenty- 
five or fifty cents.” 


EstHER, Minn.—Address Ann Pennington 
care Famous Players studio, N. Y.—and her 
name is still Pennington. Her hair is light 
brown, her eyes dark. Mollie King—not 
married—is twenty; she has reddish-brown 
hair and hazel eyes. She is singing and giv- 
ing imitations now in the Century’s Mid- 
night Revue. 


Anne Luther is twenty-three. 


M. P. Fan, RocuHester, N. Y.— Mary 
Pickford your favorite. And you want 
her picture on the cover of PHotTopLay. Miss 
Pickford is not working at the present time; 
she is taking a long vacation and considering 
offers from various film companies. We 
have never spoken of ourselves as being old. 
\fter all, it’s a state of mind, isn’t it? Surely 

-write often. 


1S 


ANNA BELLE, 
—Anna Belle, 
Blackwell was 


New PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. 
it simply is true that Carlyle 
married once but not now. 
Mrs. Blackwell, who was Ruth Hartman, 
divorced him. There are two children, we 
believe. Carlyle is playing right along in 
World pictures and you may write to him 
at their Fort Lee, N. J., studios. 

L., Hopoken.—Why do you 
ple so enjoy prying into pasts? If 
favorite is older than she looks, you're 
appointed. If they lie about their age, 
distrust em; and if they look youthful and 
tell the truth about it, you think they're 
not clever. But, since you ask it, here goes: 
Irving Cummings and Tom Moore are 
about thirty; Jack Pickford, nine years 
younger. Bessie Barriscale doesn’t give her 
age, but we believe she is in her late twen- 
ties. Mabel Normand is about twenty- 
four; Alice Joyce is twenty-eight 


ADELE peo- 
your 
dis- 


you 


A. N. Sir—Not 


Alma Rubens 


U. O. MeE., 
don't. Address 
Culver City; Anita Stewart, Vitagraph, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Alice Brady, Select, N 
Y.; Constance and Norma Talmadge, Select; 
Mary McLaren, Universal City; Mary Miles 
Minter, American, Santa Barbara, Cal 
Alice Lake with Herbert Rawlinson in 
“Come Through.” Anita Stewart has en- 
tirely recovered from her illness. See her 
in “The ‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl.’ You can 
just bet we want to hear from you again 


now, we 


care Triangle, 


E. C., Mrrwauxee, Wis—The Carter 
De Havens are not in pictures at the present 
time, but have returned to the musical 
comedy stage. Believe they were last seen 
in vaudeville. The only address we can 
give is Universal City, Cal.; send your let- 
ter there and it may be forwarded 
PHOTOPLAY 


advertisement in MAGAZINE 


A. F., HAMILToN, ONTARIO, CAN.—Haven't 
a record of that. Eugene O'Brien isn’t mar- 
ried. 

KATHERINE S., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
liked “Prunella.” So did we. Without 
ception it was the most beautifully handled 
picture of its kind we have ever 
“Pierrot’s” name is Jules Raucourt. 
was born in Brussels, Belgium, in 
educated in Brussels and Paris. He 
peared in many well-known plays on 
Continent and in England. Came 
York where he played at the Lyceum 
Theatre. His screen career has been with 
Famous Players, Empire-Mutual and Metro, 
and includes such pictures as “The Out- 
cast,” “Rose of the Alley,’ “My Wife.” 
Raucourt has dark hair and brown eyes. 
You may address him W. 72nd St., N. 
Y. C. Grace Cunard is not playing now. 
Eddie Polo is still with Universal. You 
don’t like the old pictures re-issued under 
new names? Elmo Lincoln is twenty-nine. 


-\ ou 


ex 


seen 
He 
1500; 
ap- 
the 
New 


to 


97 


A., CHicaco. — The 
saw in PHOTOPLAY was 
Theda Bara was born in Cincinnati. The 
Sahara Desert story is just a press-agent’ 
dream; but you aren't the only one to be 
taken in by it. Mary McAlister is about 
eight years old. Mary Miles Minter never 
neglects a request for a photograph. The 
Fox studios in Hollywood have not been 
moved. 


R. 


information you 
entirely right 


B. Paterson.—Miriam Cooper was 
Friendless One” in Griffith's Sun Play; Lil- 
lian Gish, the “Woman who Rocked the 
Cradle.” Elmer Clifton played “The Rhap- 
sode;” Walter Long, the “Musketeer of the 
Slums.” You're right—Seena Owen was 
“Princess Atterea;” Alfred Paget was “Bel- 
shazzar.” Visitors are not permitted in most 
of the studios. Here are the birth dates 
you asked for: Mary Miles Minter, April 
1, 1902; June Caprice, 1899; Mae Marsh, 
1897; Mary Pickford, 1893; Wallace Reid, 
1892; Harold Lockwood, 1887; Earle Foxe, 
1888; and Jack Pickford, 18060. They don't 
give the day and month. The others won't 
tell us how old they are. We wish you suc- 
Write again. 


“The 


cess. 


Mrs. 
Joyce is 


R. M. 
Mrs. Tom 


M., Detroit, Micu.—Alice 
Moore in private life. 
She lives in New York, and has a little 
daughter, Alice Mary Moore. Miss Joyce 
never appeared on the legitimate stage; she 
was a telephone operator and artist’s model 
before entering the picture field. 


A. K.. Lee 


and 
same, nor 
stars tor 


her sister 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Jane 
Virginia Lee Corbin are not the 
are they related. Both are kid 
Fox; Jane co-starred with 
Katherine and they are known as “the baby- 
grands.” Virginia Lee Corbin is the golden- 
haired child who played in the Fox fairy- 
tales. 


1S 


Austin, Texas.— Some of the 
their own mail; others employ 
Madge Kennedy was a very 
comedienne on the stage. She 
is now with Goldwyn and may be reached 
at the Fort Lee, N. J., studios. Maude 
Adams and Grace George have often been 
offered moving picture contracts but both 
say they will never appear on the screen. 
Thanks for your good wishes; glad to hear 
from you at any time. 


t. Mice. 
stars answer 
secretaries. 
well known 


Inp. — Alice 
in these 
picture. 


Irma U., INDIANAPOLIs, 
Brady’s address is given elsewhere 
columns; think she'll send you a 
Please come again. 


is guaranteed. 
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( Concluded) 


H. B., Inu.—Glad you like us; we like you, 
too. Address William Brady at The Play- 
house, N. Y. That’s sure to reach him. 
Your letter had to await its turn; we were 
awfully busy last month. It looks as though 
this month’s mail was going to be a record 
breaker, too. 


SOLDIER, CAMP FREMONT, CAL.—Margaret 
Thompson in private life is Mrs. E. H. Allen. 
She may be addressed care Mr. Allen at the 
Thos. H. Ince studios in Hollywood. She 
isn't playing now. Ask us some more ques- 
tions; we're particularly pleased to receive 
those letters headed: “With the Colors.” 


“Teppig,” LARCHMONT, N. ¥.—Well, well 
—just when we were about to throw up our 
job, along comes that letter from you that 
rakes the skies all rosy and life again worth 
living. And we thought we weren't ever 
going to hear from you again! It is the 
privilege of kings and editors to use “we;” 
but pretty soon it will just be the privilege 
of editors. They are the only real despots, 
anyway. Believe that—and we'll tell you 
another. And still, you say, that doesn’t ex- 
plain why an Answer Man should use “we.” 
Ah, but we edit the Answer Department, at 
least; we have a typewriter, an encyclopedia, 
and a waste-basket under us. Yes, we get 
you, Teddie. You say, “I may be small, but 
I've got big ideas.” And that, you continue, 
is all you heard of that song—‘‘and maybe 
that’s enough.” We are a cynic—we admit 
it. Thereby proving it beyonda doubt. “For 
a cynic is he who knows the price of every- 
thing, and the value of nothing.” So you 
see we couldn’t possibly appreciate letters 
like yours, written on grey paper, and inter- 
spersed with French phrases. There’s a story 
about Robert Gordon in September PHorTo- 
PLAY. If you can’t find the information you 
want in that, write to us again; although 
we really don’t know whether or not his 
parents are alive. Address him care Lasky, 
Hollywood. Communicate with our Circu- 
lation Department, this address, about your 
subscription. Write again soon. 


O. L., MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Wallace Reid 
is twenty-six; Mrs. Reid, twenty-three. 
Some of his new pictures are: “The Firefly 
of France;” Believe Me, Xantippe;” and his 
very latest, “The Source.” There’s a Wallie, 
jr., you know; he’s about a year old now. 
Not a bit of trouble. Thank you. 

M. R., Micuican City, INp.—William 
Hart is forty-three. ’Tis rumored he’s en- 
gaged to be married; but the latest is that 
Bill denies it. Don’t know. Stuart Holmes 
lately appeared in an Ivan picture, “When 


Men Betray,” with Gail Kane and in a 
Bushman-Bayne Metro, “Miss Money- 
bags.” 

A. K. H., Crarxssurc, W. Va. — We 


weren't at all flattered by your title of 
“Gracious Monarch.” Don’t you know 
monarchs aren’t popular now? Call us The 
Answer Man; it’s always good; and it suits 
us. Milton Sills, it is true, has been lead- 
ing man for a great many screen stars; he 
is now playong opposite Geraldine Farrar, 
for Goldwyn. 





K. R. Harrison, Nes.—Earle Rodney op- 
posite Enid Bennett. Of the players you 
mention, desiring to know their matri- 
monial status, Bessie Barriscale is married 
to Howard Hickman; Anita Stewart to 


Rudolph Cameron; Madge Kennedy to 
Harold Bolster, and Marguerite Clark is 


engaged to be married to Lieut. F. Palmer- 
son Williams. Bill Hart is said to be en- 
William Desmond’s wife was Lil- 


JASMINE, ST. Louis.—You are rather re- 
murkably well informed. 
from Petrograd last November. There was a 
house-to-house hunt for him; but it is be- 
lieved he made his way to Christiania. It 
was reported he married a dancer. Address 
Mabel Normand, Goldwyn, Fort Lee, N. J. 


V. L. C., Cuicaco.—Dustin Farnum now 
has his own company, for which he is mak- 
ing “The Light of Western Stars,’ “The 
Wolf Breed” and other western pictures. La- 
mar Johnstone supported Tyrone Power in 
“The Planter” and we haven't heard of him 
since then. Haven’t had any new dope for 
quite some time. Will let you know when 
we have news of them. Farnum and Coxen 
are married. Theatrical censorship started 
in London in 1737, over a satirical play by 
Fielding. 


A. M., Coronavo.—Enid Markey is play- 
ing in San Diego with the Virginia Brissac 
Stock Company. Anita Stewart has a coun- 
try place at Bayshore, L. I. Write to those 
players if you must know what motor cars 
they ride in. We admit that Norma couldn’t 
emote so well if she rode to the studio in a 
Ford instead of a Rolls-Royce. The picture 
puzzles have been discontinued, for the time 
Leing, at least. Jack Mower with Marga- 
rita Fischer. One can live down everything 
except a reputation—good or bad. 


No—Kerensky fled | 


I2I 








C. A., Burtey, IbAHo.—Write to Wallic | 


Reid, but don’t tell him you think he’s 
pretty. Not if you want an answer. Francis 
X. Bushman is married to Beverly Bayne. 
The other players you mentioned are unmar- 
ried with the exception of Roscoe Arbuckle, 
whose wife is Minta Durfee, who used to 
play in Keystone comedies. Players are sup- 
posed to furnish their own wardrobes. You 
say you're the greatest movie fan in the 
world. Well, there are just as many to dis- 
pute that title as there are actors who think 
they are the greatest movie actors in the 
world. Men are great little imitators. 





Exiza Jane, Granp Forks, S. D.—Ray- | 


mond McKee is in the army now. We give 
away good advice because we think we don’t 
need it ourselves. When, as a matter of 
fact, we are not being unselfish at all. 

O. G., Wisconsin.—The Griffith studios 
are located in Hollywood. Sessue Haya- 
kawa, Haworth Pictures Corporation, Par- 
alta studios, Los Angeles; Bryant Wash- 
burn, Lasky, Hollywood; Thomas Meighan, 
Famous Players, New York; Eugene O’Brien, 
Select, New York; Edna Earle, Mabel Con- 
don Exchange, Los Angeles; Charles Ray, 
Ince studios, Hollywood; Miriam Cooper, 
Fox, New York; Louise Glaum, Paralta, 
Los Angeles. Mignon Anderson plays with 
Frank Keenan in “The Midnight Trail’; the 
fiction version appears in this issue of PHo- 
TOPLAY. Be careful in choosing your friends; 
be more careful in choosing your enemies. 


D. S., PLymMoutu, Inp.—Don’t you have 
anything better to do than grumble about 
the weather? Landsakes, child, ain’t you 
got no optimism a-tall? We have to work 
too hard to mind the weather. Anita Loos’ 
new picture is tentatively entitled “Gosh 
Darn the Kaiser!” Write again—but wait 
until it’s a nice day. 


GERALD SHANNON, N. S. Wates, Avus- 
TRALIA.—We have forwarded your letter to 
Geraldine Farrar as you requested. Very 
glad indeed you like PHotTopitay so well; 
we have many friends in the Antipodes. 
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gaged. Will you write again, and ask us some 
lian Lamson. questions ? 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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S IT limited to your own son or sons 
who are now in khaki? 


Or is it great enough to extend to a mil- 
lion, two million other boys like him who 
are ready to give up their lives for you. 


You have knitted for those dearest to you: 
have written them letters of cheer, and 
have sent them many little presents which 
will contribute to their comfort. 


Don't forget the others. You can show 
your thoughtfulness for every one of them. 


I.very woman of America, whether married 
or single, must rejoice in aiding the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. overseas. 


For it is the work of ‘‘mothering”’ the boys 

not coddling them, but looking after their 
real welfare; keeping their spirits ‘high and 
their courage strong; giving them the near- 
est possible substitute for the home life 
they have left; ministering to their minor 
—but still important—needs; and remind- 
ing them of the gratitude and affection of 
those for whom they are fighting. 


Contributed 
Through Division of Advertising 





































HOMME 


How Great ts Your Mother Love? 


And their sense of the Appreciation on the 
part of their countrymen and country- 
women of what they are doing is, though 
an intangible thing, one of the greatest 
facts in maintaining morale. 


They feel that they are not forgotten. 


The Y. M. C. A. supplies them with free 
entertainment, music, lectures, theatricals; 
it supplies free writing paper and reading 
matter; it gives religious services of non- 
sectarian, non-propagandist character; it 
offers instruction in geography, history, 
French, and English and other subjects; it 
helps ‘the convalescent; superintends and 
encourages clean sports and athletics and 
furnishes the means of engaging in them; 
and it conducts all post exchanges, at which 
the lesser necessities may be had at the 
lowest prices. 


in giving to the Y.M.C.A. you are “‘mother- 
ing’ every soldier abroad; strengthening 
his body and spirit and helping preserve in 
him the ideals and standards for the pre- 
servation of which he himself is fighting. 


THE MOST YOU CAN GIVE THEM IS 
“LESS THAN THEY ARE GIVING YOU 


Four allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United War Work Campaign, 
h the budgets distributed as follows: } .M.C.A., $100,000,000, Y.W.C.A., $15,000,000, War Camp 
( munity Service, $15,000,000, American Library Association, $3,500,000. 


United States Government 





Committee on Public Information 





This space contributed for the winning of the War by 


THE PUBLISHERS OF PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
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For perfect, quick 
cleaning of windows 
especially so in 
Cold Weather 
without the use of water. 
Place a small amount of Old Dutch 
on athin cotton cloth; fold so one 
thickness of cloth covers the powder 
rub over the glass, the fine powder 
comes through and cleans easily 


quickly and thoroughly 











W F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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7 he new steam treatment 
for pale sallow skins 


When your skin is pale and colorless, “pasty,” 


try this treatment one night a week. 


After the 


very first treatment your cheeks will begin to 


show a fresh, new color. 


Fill your basin full of hot 
water — almost boiling hot. 
Bend over the top of the basin 
and cover your head and the 
basin with a heavy bath towel, 
so that no steam can escape. 
Steam your face for thirty 
seconds. 

Now lather a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
With this, wash your face 
theroughly, rubbing the lather 





well into the skin with an up- 
ward and outward motion. 
Then rinse well with warm 
water, then with cold. Fin- 
ish by rubbing for thirty sec- 
onds with a piece of ice. 


A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks cf this treatment 
and daily cleansing. For sale at 
drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


s 
Ky Facial N oap 


Send for sample cake of scap with booklet of 
famous treatments and samples of Wooa- 
bury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder 


Send 6 cents for a trial size 
cake(enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the 
booklet,""A Skin You Love to 
Touch.”’ Orforl2centswewill 
send you the treatment book- 
letandsamplesof Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and Facial Pow- 
der. 


Address The Andrew Jer- 
gens Co., 511 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Chio. 


If you live in Canada, ad 
dress The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 511 Sherbrocke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 








